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af ce PART I. 
wt. ee 
ind « ATEW HAMPSHIRE is a State reclining with its 
or LN head pillowed on high mountains and its feet 4 
is washed by the ocean. These elevated summits : rg 
are the White Mountains. 
Enthusiastic tourists long ago gave to this beautiful mountain region the name, ’ 
a trifle grandiose, of the ‘‘Switzerland of America.” For beauty and general at- ; 
tractiveness it is believed nothing in our own land can pretend to rival it. There 
are, it is true, higher mountains, deeper valleys, broader lakes, more stupendous 
Eee de eee a oe eee ; ‘a 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1881, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian or 
of Congress, at Washington. te 
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ravines; yet for that rare and exquisite 
combination of all the most salient and 
picturesque types of mountain scenery, the 
travelled and the untravelled alike award 
to the White Mountains an incontestable 
superiority. 


is deserved, I wish my readers to make 
with mea veritable tour of the mountains, 
laying everything under contribution, as 
their lofty peaks do passing clouds. 

With this object we will first journey 
leisurely along its eastern skirts, into the 


This is saying a great deal. heart of the mountain region. 


In order Supposing 
to put it to the test how far this eulogium 


ourselves now on board an Eastern Rail- 








THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, re 
FROM RED HILL. a 
way train, let us, while rapidly 
leaving the glittering leagues of sea- 
coast behind, sketch with equal ra- 
pidity an outline to be filled in by 
the fireside at home. 





The Indians, it is known, inhabit- 
ed these mountains long before the settle 
ment of any portion of New England by 
whites. But their villages were chiefly situated upon 
the skirts, where the hunting and fishing were good, 
and the ground favorable to their primitive mode of 
cultivating it. His infallible eye for the best sites is 
sufficiently evident, since we find the Indian’s uncouth wigwam in 
variably succeeded by the most important settlements of the English. 

Otherwise, the mountains were for the American Indian, as for the natural man 


in all ages, a sealed book. He regarded them not only as an image, but as the actual 
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dwelling - place, of Omnipotence. 


His 
the 
whose anger the lightning, and 
face no mortal could look and 
the counterpart of the terrible 
» Ieelandic god, throned in a pal- 


dreaded 
thunder, 
on whose 


Manitou, whose voice was 


live, was 
Thor, the 
ace of ice, among frozen and inaccessible 
peaks. So far, then, as he was concerned, 
the mountain remained inviolate, invio- 
spairing shrieks of those who in an evil 
hour transgressed the limits sacred to im- 
mortals. 

The first I have met with of 
the Indian name for these mountains is 
in the narrative of 


mention 


Captain John Gyles, 
printed in Boston in 1736, saying that ‘* the 
White Hills called the Teddon | Katahdin |, 
at the head of Penobscot River, are by the 
Indians said to be much higher than those 
called The 
probable signification of this Indian word 
is, according to the best living authority, 
‘the mountains on that side,” 
yonder,” to distinguish them 
mountains of the Penobscot. 


A ol wkochook, above Saco.” 


or “over 


from 


It is not precisely known when or how 
these granite peaks first took the name of 
White Mountains. We find them so des- 
ignated in 1672 by Josselyn, who himself 
performed the feat of ascending the high- 
summit, of a brief record is 
found in his New England's Rarities. 
One can not help saying of this book that 


est which 


either the author was a liar of the first | 
magnitude, or else we have to regret the | 


degeneracy of nature, exhausted by her 


long travail; for this writer gravely tells 


us of frogs that were as big as a child a 
year old, and of poisonous serpents which 


the Indians caught with their bare hands, | 


and ate alive with great gusto. These are 
rarities indeed ! 

The name is traced, not, as in the case 
of Mont Blane, to the fact that their peaks 
are covered with perpetual snows, for this 
is true of only half the year, but from 
the circumstance that the bare granite of 
which the highest are composed transmits 
a white light when observed from a dis- 
tance. Mariners approaching from the 
open sea deseried what seemed a cloud- 
bank 
when twenty leagues from the nearest 
coast, and before any other land was vis- 
ible. 


But we are at length, not at the end of 


the 
| the eye is occupied with the details. 





short branch railroad to Wolfborough, 
very charming village on the shore o 
Lake Winnipiseogee, where we take stean 
er for a voyage to Centre Harbor, at th: 
head of thelake. The change comes grat: 
fully to relieve the lassitude we were bi 
ginning to feel, the air is so pure, thi 


breezes so refreshing. <As the boat @lids 


| out of the land-locked inlet, at the botton 
lable, as a kind of hell filled with the de- | 


of which Wolfborough is situated, one o! 


| those pictures forever ineffaceable is pri 
| sented. 


All the conditions of a beautiful 
picture are realized, 

Here is the shining expanse of the lake 
stretching away in the distance, and final 
ly lost among tufted islets and interlock 
ing promontories. To the right, dark, 
vigorously outlined, and wooded to their 
summits, are the Ossipee Mountains; to the 
left, more distant. are the double-domed 
Belknap peaks; in front, and closing the 
view, the imposing Sandwich summits 
dominate the scene. All these mountains 
seem advancing into the lake. 

Having taken in the grander features, 
We 


see the lake quivering in sunshine. From 


| bold summit to beautiful water, the shores 
| are clothed in most vivid green. 
ands are almost tropical in the luxuriance 


The isl 


and richness of their vegetation, and in 
the deep shadows they fling down into the 


| lake the image of each is reflected, like 


that of Narcissus lost in the contemplation 
of his own beauty. Here and there the 
glimmer of water through the trees de 
notes secluded little havens. Boats float 
idly on the calm surface of the lake, wa 
ter-fowl rise and beat the glassy dark wa- 


| ter with startled wings, white tents appear, 


| points. 


|} rare 


and handkerchiefs flutter on the jutting 
Over all tower the mountains. 

As we advance up the lake, new and 
other. After 


vistas sueceed each 


passing Long Island an opening appears, 
| through which, blue as lapis lazuli, a 


° e 2 . | 
rising from the landward horizon 


our history, but at Wolfborough Junce- | 


tion, and here we are transferred by a 


chaplet of clouds crowning his imperial 
front, Mount Washington bursts upon the 
view. Slowly, majestically, he marches 
by, and now Chocorua scowls upon us. 
A murmur of admiration runs from group 
to group as these monumental figures, the 
two grandest types these mountains in- 
close, are thus displayed in the full splen- 
dor of noonday. 

The low, athletic mountain now glid- 
ing into the gap through which we looked 
at the panorama of moving mountains is 
Red Hill. Its position at the head of the 
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PASSACONAWAY, 





FROM BEAR-( 


lake, overlooking its whole 
extent, assures us that we 


shall find an incomparable view from its | 


summit. 
may easily do before the close of the day, 
and from its heights behold the gorgeous 
spectacle of sunset on the lake. 

From this point the Sandwich Mount- 
ains obtain far greater interest and char- 
acter. No two summits are precisely 
alike in form or outline. Higher and 
more distant peaks peer curiously over 
their brawny shoulders from their lairs 
in the Pemigewasset Valley; but more re- 
markable, more weird, than all, is the gi 
gantic monolith topping the rock-ribbed 
pile of Chocorua. As the sun glides 
down the west, a ruddy glow tinges its 
pinnacle ; while the lurking 
in the ravines, stealing darkly up the 
mountain-side, crouch for a final spring 
upon the summit. Little by little twi- 
light flows over the valley, and a thin 
haze rises from its surface. 


shadows 


Glowing in sunset splendor, streaked | 


with all the hues of the rainbow, the lake 
is indeed magnificent. In vain the eye 
roves hither and thither, seeking some 
foil for this peerless beauty. Every- 
where the same unrivalled picture leads 
its captive over the long leagues of gleam- 


AMP RIVER. 


Let us therefore ascend, as we | 


MOUNTAINS. 






| ing water, up 


the graceful 
curves of the 
mountains, to rest at 

| last among crimson 

| clouds floating in rosy vapor over their 
notched summits. 

To attempt to describe this ravishing 
| spectacle is like a profanation. Paradise 
| seems to have opened wide its gates to our 
| enraptured gaze; or have we, indeed, sur- 

prised the secrets of the unknown world ? 
| We stand spell-bound, with a strange, ex 
| quisite feeling at the heart ; we feel a thrill 
| of pain when a voice breaks the solemn 
| stillness alone befitting this almost super 
| natural vision. 


Vanquished by the in 
| comparable scene, the mind, turning away 
| from earth, runs over the most sublime 
|}or touching incidents of Scripture—the 
| Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, 
| the Transfiguration—and memory brings 
to our aid these words, so simple, so ten 
| der, yet so expressive, *‘And He went 
| up into the mountain apart to pray.” 

| Let us now vary the journey by taking 
the stage for Tamworth. Let us now go 
and pay a visit to this strangely fascina 
| ting, this Mephistopheles of mountains, 
| gaunt Chocorua. 


Let us now, sitting at 
| his feet, imbibe the fullness of that grand 


ein arden 


a 


alan ais 


en deed 


a 
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in its moments 
of be nevolence vouchsafes. 
For an outside 


seat, being preferable, is always a bone of 


eur which the mountain 


Vé ry obvious reasons, 
contention, affording quite too often a 
display of that impudent selfishness which 
is seen when a more travellers 


dozen or 


“ALONE WITH 


Even 
before the steamboat is securely made fast, 
travellers rush pell-mell up the wharf, sur 
round the stage, and begin, women as well 


are all struggling for precedence. 


as men, a promiscuous scramble for the 
two or three unoccupied seats at the top. 
On one occasion, when I was an amused 
spectator, two men and one woman suc- 
The wo- 
man interested me by the intense triumph 
that sparkled in her black eyes and glow- 


ceeded in obtaining the prizes. 


ed on her cheeks at having distanced sey 
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eral competitors of her own sex, to say 
nothing of the men. She beamed. As | 
made room for her, she said, with a toss 0} 
the head, ‘* I guess I haven't been throue! 
Lake George for nothing.” 

Our route lay through the villages o 
Moultonborough Corner and Sandwich 


ALL THOSE MEN.” 


| that is to say, through the depression seen 
from the summit Red Hill, which is 
the natural outlet between the upper lake 
region and the highlands of Maine. Some 
times we were in thick forest, some- 
times on a broad, sunny glade; now 
threading our way through groves of 
| pitch-pine, now winding along the course 
| of the swift and foaming Bear-camp Riv- 
er. But the landseape is not all that may 
be seen to advantage from the top of a 
stage-coach. 


of 











CHOCORUA, 


From time to time, as something pro 
voked an exclamation of surprise or plea 
sure, certain of the inside travellers mani 
They 
were losing something, when they had 
While the 


horses were being changed, one of the in- 


fested a good deal of impatience. 
expected to see everything. 
sides—I need not say it was a woman 
thrust her head out of the window, and 
addressed the young person, perched like 
a bird upon the highest seat. 
was soft and persuasive. 

‘* Miss.” 

** Madam.” 

‘‘T’m so afraid you find it too cold up 
there! 


Her voice 


Sha’n't I change seats with you ?” 

The little one gave her voice a droll in- 
flection as she briskly replied, ‘** Oh dear 
no, thank you; I'm very comfortable in- 
deed.” 


‘But,’ urged the other, ‘* you don’t 


look strong. Indeed, dear, you don’t. 
Aren't you very, very tired sitting so 
long without any support for your 
back ?” 


‘*Thanks, no; my spine is the strongest 
part of me.” 
‘But,” still persisted the inside, chan 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


| ging her voice to a loud whisper, 






‘to be 
sitting alone, with all those men!” 
‘They mind their business, and I mind 
mine,” the little 
** Besides,” she quickly added, 


said one, reddening. 
“you pro 
posed changing places, I believe.” 

“Oh!” returned the other, with an ae- 
cent impossible to convey in words, ‘if 
you like it 

**T tell you what, ma’am,” snapped the 
one in possession, *‘Tve been all over 
Europe alone, and was never once in 


| sulted except by persons of my own sex.” 


This home thrust ended the colloquy. 
The view of the ranges which on either 
side elevate two immense walls of green 
is kept for nearly the whole distance. We 
pass in review all those eminences form 


ing the Sandwich chain, which throw 
a Titanie arm around the head of the 
lakes Winnipiseogee and Squam. As 


the afternoon wears away, these mount 
ains and interesting. 
Cloud-shadows chase each other up and 


grow more more 
down the steeps, or flit slowly across the 
valley. On one side all is light; on the 
other, allgloom. Inthe cool of the even 


ing we roll over the sandy plains, and up 
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the last stony hill into Tamworth, -with 
Chocorua heaved the 
northern sky. 

lc 


mountain 


high above us in 


an not call Chocorua a_ beautiful 
vet of all the White Mountain 
Nothing 
can be more striking than the way it pre 
sents itself here Kast locked in the em 
of encircling hills, a lovely little 
lake voluptuously reposes at the foot of 
the Patriarchal pines, lofty 
and dignified, advance the 


vellow shores Its charming seclusion, 


peaks it is the most individual. 


brace 


mountain 
into it from 
its rare combination of laughing water 
and passive old mountains, above all, 
the between its chaste 
beauty and the weird, huge-ribbed thing 
rising above, awaken a variety of sensa 
tions. The mountain attracts and at the 
time you. It is passing 
Two sentiments struggle 
for mastery 


striking contrast 


same repels 


strange here 
admiration and repulsion. 
For the first time in his life the spectator 
feels an antipathy for a creation of inan 
imate nature. Chocorua suggests some 
fabled prodigy of the old mythology—a 
headless Centaur the foul 
womb of earth. The lake seems another 
Andromeda exposed to a monster. 


sprung from 


The mountain, as seen from Tamworth, 
shows a long undulating ridge of white 
rising over a green one, both extending 
toward the east, and opening between 
them a deep ravine by which a path as 
cends to the summit. But this path af 
fords no views until the summit is close 
at hand. Above the humpbacked ridge 
of Chocorua, the tip of the southern peak 
of Moat Mountain peers over like a mount 
ain standing on tiptoe. 


| morning, a 


When reconnoitring the pinnacle « 
Chocorua through your glass, at a d 
tance of five miles, you will say to sea 
it would difficult; when you ha 
climbed close underneath, you will say 
is impossible. 


be 


After surveying it fro 
the bare ledges of Bald Mountain, first « 
the four swells forming the green ridge, | 
asked my guide where we could ascen 
He pointed out a long crack, or crevic 
toward the left, in which a few bush: 
were growing. It is narrow, almost px 
pendicular, and seemingly impracticabl 
It is, however, there or nowhere you must 
ascend, 

The whole upper zone of the mountai: 
seems smitten by palsy. Except in the 
hollows the inferior summit 
nothing grew, nothing relieved the wid« 
spread desolation. 


between 


Beyond scarred 
and riven by lightning, rose the eno 
mous conical crag which gives to Choco: 
ua its highly distinctive character. Many 
years ago this region was devastated by 
fire. In the night old Chocorua lighted 
his fiery torch, and stood in the midst 
of his own funeral pyre. 


us, 


The red glare, 
overspreading the sky, put out the stars 
A brilliant circle of light, twenty miles in 
extent, surrounded the mountain 
halo; while, underneath, an 
tongue of forked flame licked 
with devouring haste. In the 
few charred trunks, still 
erect, were all that remained of the ori 
ginal forest. 


like a 
immense 
the red 
summit 


Crossing a bare ledge, as steep as a roof, 
smoothly polished by ice, we proceeded to 
drag ourselves up the gully by the aid 
of bushes, or such protruding rocks as 





MOUNT 


WASHINGTON, FROM SACO RIVER, NORTH CONWAY——WINTER 





SCENE, 





~*~ offered a 
hold. Aft 
era breath- 

ess scramble, we came to a sort of shelf, 

on which was a ruined hut, and from 
which the view is varied and extensive. 

We then hastened to complete the ascent, 

n order to enjoy in all its perfection the 

prospect that awaited us. 

Like Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, it is 
among mountains that my knowledge of 
them has been obtained. I have little 
hesitation, then, in pronouncing the view 
from Chocorua one of the noblest that 
can reward the adventurous climber; for 
notwithstanding it is not a high peak, 
and can not therefore unfold the whole 
mountain system at a single glance, it yet 
affords an unsurpassed view-point from 
which one sees the surrounding mount- 
ains, rising on all sides in all their maj- 
esty, and clothed in all their terrors. 
The are of the ecirele of vision extends 
from the Penobscot to the Piscataqua, 
looking toward the sea-coast. The day 
being one of a thousand, I distinetly saw 
the ocean with the naked eye, not merely 
as a white blur on the horizon’s edge, but 
actual blue water, over which smoke was 
curling. This magnificent coup dail 
embraces the scattered villages of Con 
way, Fryeburg, Madison, Eaton, Ossipee, 
with their numerous lakes and streams. 
I counted seventeen of the former flash- 
ing in the sun. Turning now to the 
mountains, one is lost in the contempla- 
tion of the great peaks crowded in irre- 
deemable confusion before him. 

But we can merely taste the pleasure, 
and must hasten onward to that ultima 
thule of pleasure-seekers, North Conway, 
which deserves, like Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
to be called ‘‘ the Magnificent.” 


LOVEWELL’S POND, FRYEBURG. 


But first let us make a détour to his 
toric Fryeburg, leaving the cars at Con 
wav, Which in former times enjoyed a 
happy pre-eminence as the centre upon 
which the old stage routes converged, 
and where passengers going or returning 
always passed the night. But those old 
travellers have mostly gone where the 
name of Chatigee, as both drivers and 
travellers liked to call Conway, is going: 
only for the name there is fortunately no 
resurrection. No one knows its origin, 
none will mourn its decease. 

It is here at Conway, or Conway Cor 
ner if you like, that first enrapturing view 
of the White Mountains rising over the 
Saco meadows bursts upon the traveller 
But we shall see 
it again on our return from Fryeburg. 


like a splendid vision. 


Fryeburg stands on a dry and sandy 
plain elevated above the Saco River. It 
is behind the mountain range, which, ter 
minating in Conway, compels this river 
to make a right angle. With one grand 
sweep to the east it takes leave of the 
mountains, flows awhile through the low 
lands of Maine, and in two or three infu 
riated plunges reaches the sea. Chocorua 
and Kearsarge are the two prominent ob 
jects in the landscape. 

The village street is most beautifully 
shaded by elms of great size, which form 
an areade of foliage through which we 
look up and down. At one end justice is 
dispensed in the Oxford House, an inn 
with a pedigree; at the other, learning is 
diffused in the academy, where Webster 
once taught and disciplined the rising 
generation. On our way to the remarka 
ble rock, emerging from the plain like a 
walrus from the sea, we linger in the vil 
lage grave-yard to read the inscription 
on the monument of General Joseph 
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Krye,a veteran of the old wars, and found 
er of the town which bears his name As 
cending now the rock to which we just re 
ferred, called the Jockey Cap, we are lft 
ed high above the plain, and have the 
dark sheet of Lovewell’s Pond stretched 
at our feet 

Here, on the shores of this pond, was 

fought one of the bloodiest and most ob- 
stinately contested battles that can be 
found in the annals of war: so terrible, 
indeed, that the story was repeated from 
fireside to fireside, and from generation to 
generation, as worthy a niche beside that 
of Leonidas and his band of heroes. 
In April, 1725, a picked corps of ran 
gers, led by Captain John Lovewell, en 
countered here the entire tribe of Pig 
wackets, and fought them from early in 
the morning until night-fall put an end to 
the sanguinary conthiet. Whale this long 
combat was proceeding, one of the rangers, 
going to the lake to cleanse his gun, de 
seried an Indian washing his own. This 
Indian was Paugus, the greatest warrior 
of his nation. Both began to charge their 
guns at the same instant. The affair was 
to be decided by seconds. 

“Me kill vou,” said Paugus, foreing 
his ball down the barrel with a nervous 
arm 

“The chief lies,” retorted the ranger, 
striking the breech of his piece to the 
ground with such force that it primed it 
self. An instant after, Paugus fell, shot 
through the heart 

‘LT said L should kill you,” muttered 
the ranger, striding over the dead body of 
his enemy, and plunging into the thickest 
of the tight 

The rangers lost their commander, and 
were cut to preces A remnant retreated 
under cover of the night. The Indians 
sustained such losses that they abandoned 
in terror the graves of their fathers, and 
fled farther into the wilderness. 

The entrance to North Conway is, with 
out doubt, the most beautiful and impos 
ing introduction to the White Mountains. 
Nature has formed here a vast antecham- 
ber, into which you are ushered through 
a gateway of mountains upon the numer- 
ous inner courts, galleries, and cloisters 
of her most secluded retreats. An invol- 
untary exclamation of delighted surprise | 
escapes even the most apathetic traveller. 
And why should it not? This is the mo 
ment when every one feels the inadequacy 
of his own conceptions. 
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Here the mountains fall back before 1 
impetuous flood of the Saco, which con 
pouring down from the summit of t 
great notch, white and panting with t 
haste of its flight. Here the river giv: 
rendezvous to several of its larger aft 
ents—the East Branch, the Ellis, the Sw 

and like an army taking the field, th 
united streams sweeping grandly arouw 
the last mountain range, emerge into t] 
open country. Here the valley, contra: 
ed at its extremity between the gent! 
slopes of Kearsarge and the abrupt «di 
clivities of Moat, incloses a verdant an 
fertile ellipse of land, ravishing to behol 
skirted on one side by thick woods, bx 
hind which precipices a thousand feet 
high rise black and threatening: ove) 
looked on the other by a high terrac 
along which the village stretches itself in 
dolently in the sun. The superb silver 
gray crest of Kearsarge is seen rising in a 
regular pyramid behind the right shoul 
der of its inferior summit. Ordinarily 
the house perched on the granite pinnacl 
is as distinctly seen as those in the vil 
lave. It is the last in the village. 

Looking up through this verdant 
mountain park, at a distance of twenty 
miles, the imposing masses of the great 
summits seem sealing the skies. Then, 
heavily massed on the right, comes the 
Carter range, divided by the cup-shaped 
dip of the Carter Notch; then the trunea 
ted cone of Double Head. The mountain 
in front, looking up the village street, is 
Thorn Mountain, on the otherside of which 
is Jackson, and the way up the Ellis Val 
ley to the Glen House, Gorham, and the 
Androscoggin. 

The traveller, who is ushered upon this 
splendid scene with the rapidity of steam, 
perceives that he is at last among real 
mountains, and quickly yields to the in 
definable charm which from this moment 
surrounds and leads him a willing captive 

Looking across the meadow, the eye is 
stopped by an isolated ridge, with bare 


| overhanging precipices. It is thrust out 


into the valley from Moat Mountain, of 
which it forms part, presenting two sin 
gular and regularly arching cliffs toward 
the village. The green forest below con 
trasts vividly with the lustrous black of 
these precipitous walls, which glisten 
brightly in the sun where they are wet by 
tiny streams flowing down. On the near 
est isa very curious resemblance to a white 
horse in the act of rearing, occasioned by 














e intrusion of white rock in the face of 

ie cliff. This accident gives it the name 
of White-horse Ledge. All marriageable 
dies, maiden or widow, run out to look at 

in consequence of the superstition, cur 
ent in New England, that if after seeing 
i white horse you count a hundred, the 
rst gentleman you meet will be your fu 
ture husband. Underneath this cliff a 
charming little lake lies hid. The next 
s called the Cathedral Ledge, from the 
curious rock cavity it contains. 

But now from these masses of hard 
rock let us turn once more to the valley 
vhere the rich intervales spread an ex 
If autumn 
be the season, the vase-like elms, the 
stacks of vellow corn, the golden pump 


haustless feast for the eye. 


kins, the cloth of green and gold, damask 
ed with purple gorse and coppice, give the 
idea of an immense table groaning beneath 
its luxurious weight of fruit and flowers. 

Our first visit will naturally be to the 
ledges. Twill not ask the reader to wade 
the river, as I once did, but taking one of 
the light mountain wagons in vogue here, 
we pass it by a bridge, hearing the Saco 
resounding below in its bed of pebbles, 
and catehing, up and down its tumultu 
ous course, the loveliest vistas imagi- 
nable through the frame-work of elm- 
trees. 

As we approach nearer, the ledges are 
full of grim recesses, rude rock niches, and 
traversed by perpendicular cracks from 
brow to base. Take care! there is a huge 
piece of the cliff just ready to fall. In 
some places the rock is sheer and smooth ; 
in others it is broken regularly down for 
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half its whole height to where it is joined 
by rude buttresses of massive granite. 
The maples climb up the steepest ravines, 
but can not pass the waste of sheer rock 
stretching between them and the firs, 
which look down from the brink of the 
precipice. The prevailing color is a rust 
ed purple, marked with scattered blotches 
of white like the drip oozing from lime 
stone. 

Hovering under the precipices which lie 
heavily shadowed on its glossy surface 
are gathered the waters flowing from the 
little rills, the rivulets, the cascades leap 
ing from the airy heights above. The 
tremendous shadow which the eliff flings 
down seems lying deep in the bosom of 
the lake, as if perpetually imprinted there. 
Slender birches, green and gold leafage, 
are daintily etched upon the surface, like 
arabesques on polished steel. The water 
is perfectly transparent and without a rip 
ple. Indeed, the breezes playing around 
the summit, or humming in the tree-tops, 
seem forbidden to enter this haunt of 
Dryads. The lake laps the yellow strand 
with a light, fluttering movement. The 
place is dedicated to silence itself. 

A small cannon is loaded and fired to 
destroy our illusion. The echo comes 
sharp and angry. The after-effect is like 
knocking at half a dozen doors at once. 
And the silence which follows seems all 
the deeper. 

Following a woodland path, skirting 
the base of the cliffs, we stand at the en 
trance to the Devil's Den, formed by a 
huge piece of the cliff falling upon other de 
tached fragments in such a way as to leave 
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an aperture large enough to admit fifty | trunks the resemblance to a chancel. A 
persons at once. A ponderous mass di- | little way off, this cavity has really the ap 
vides the cavern into two chambers, one | pearance of a gigantic shell, like those fos 
of which is light, airy, and spacious, the 
other dark, gloomy, and contracted—a 


| sils seen imbedded in subterranean rocks 

| We must not miss here the delicious 

mere hole. This might well have been | glimpses of Kearsarge, and of the mount 

the lair of the bears or panthers which | ains across the valley. The shadows fall 

formerly roamed the woods unmolested. | here early in the afternoon, filling th: 

The Cathedral is a recess higher up in| groves with coolness, while through thi 

the same cliff, hollowed out by the cleay- | fringe of foliage sunlight still brightens 

ing off of the lower rock, leaving the up- | all that side, as if the hight had been turn 
per portion of the precipice overhanging. | ed off here to give greater effect there. 


The top of the roof is as high as a tall| Still farther on, we come upon a fine 
tree. Some maples that have grown here | 


easeade falling down a long irregular 
since the outer portion of the rock fell, as- | staircase of broken rock. One of these 


} 
| 
| 
sist with their straight-limbed, columnar | steps extends, a solid mass of granite, for 
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e than a hundred feet across the bed 
the stream, and is twenty feet high. 
ess the brook is full, it is not a single 

et we see, but twenty, fifty crystal 

ams gushing or spirting from the 

soves they have channelled in the hard 
nite, and falling into basins they have 

slowed out beneath. It is these curious 


tone cavities, out of which the freshest | 


| cleanest water constantly flows, that 

ve to the cascade the name of Diana’s 
Baths. The water never dashes itself 

jisily down, but slips like oil from the 
wks, with a pleasant, purling sound we 
-now not how to deseribe. 

This is quite enough for one day. We 
therefore reserve for another our visit to 
\rtists’ Falls, and our ramble in the Ca- 
thedral Woods among the fragrant pines. 
The falls are on Artists’ Brook, which 
comes from the Green Hills, on the east 
side of the village. I found the walks 


along this brook, following its picturesque 


windings, more remunerative than the 


falls themselves. The brook, flowing first | 


over a smooth granite ledge, collects in a 
little pool below, out of which the pure 
water filters through bowlders and among 
«littering pebbles, to a gorge between two 
rocks, down which it plunges. The beau- 
ty of this fall consists in its waywardness. 
Now it is a thin sheet flowing demurely 
alone, now it breaks out in a succession 
of cascades, and at length, as if tired of 
this sport, darts like an arrow down the 
rocky fissure, and is a mountain brook 
again. 

The ascent of Kearsarge or of Moat 
fittingly crowns the series of excursions 
which are the most attractive feature of 
out-of-door life at North Conway. The 
northern peak of Moat is the one most 
frequently climbed, but the southern af- 
fords equally admirable views of the Saco, 
the Ellis, and the Swift river valleys, with 
the mountain chains inclosing them. The 
high ridge is an arid and desolate heap of 
sumunits, stripped bare of vegetation by 
fire. When this fire occurred, twenty odd 
years ago, it drove the bears and rattle- 
snakes from their forest homes, so that 
they fell an easy prey to their destroyers. 
We can not stop to describe the view, but 
content ourselves with saying that all the 


great summits are finely visible, in a clear | 


day, from the massive and firmly crested 


Moats. For a wide region they divide | 


with Chocorua the honors of the land- 
scape. 
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In the winter of 1876, finding myself at 
North Conway, I determined to make the 
ascent of Kearsarge. Ordinarily this is 
only fatiguing. The mountain has an 
elevation of only 3250 feet above the sea, 
but its position is a most commanding 
one, with reference to all the summits 
lying east of the great chain. This, with 
the extraordinary purity of the air at this 
season, was my sole inducement. The 
mercury stood at three degrees below zero 
when I set out on foot from the village. 

After a laborious upward march through 
snow, I emerged from the woods to find 
the bare ledges sheeted in ice, over which 
you might go as you pleased, but cer- 
tainly not in an erect posture. I there- 
fore approached the summit like a pious 
Moslem the tomb of the Prophet—on my 
knees, and shedding tears. But at last I 
did reach it; and standing in the midst 
of a most exquisite garden of frost-work, 
surrounded by a death-like silence, con 
fronted by a vast expanse, below, all dead 
white, above, all steely-hard blue, felt 
stirred as never before on a mountain-top, 
and triumphed in the thought of having 
thus stolen a march upon the mountain. 
But this triumph was short-lived. It was 
necessary to descend, as I had quite for 
gotten, so fully absorbed was I in the sur 
passing extent of this glorious winter 
landscape. I therefore prepared to de- 
scend, for the cold was intense, the wind 
cut to the bone. 

I say prepared to descend, for the thing 
at once so easily said, yet so difficult of 
performance, presented a really perplex 
ing problem to be solved. But it must be 
solved. Go down I must. But how ? 
Inspired by the crisis, Isuddenly recollect- 
ed that Bourrienne relates in his mem- 
oirs how Bonaparte was forced to slide 
down the Great St. Bernard seated, while 
making his famous passage of the Alps. 
Yes, the great Bonaparte advanced to 
the conquest of Italy in this undignified 
posture. But never did great example 
find more unworthy imitator. Seating 
myself as the Little Corporal had done, 
using my stick for a rudder, and steering 
for protruding rocks, in order to check the 
force of the descent, I slid down the peak 
with a celerity the very recollection of 
which makes my head swim, arriving safe 
| ly at the snow patch, but breathless, much 
astonished, and white as a miller. 

3ut we must leave the village, with all 
| its enticements, behind us—enticements 
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which nobody has ever succeeded in an 
alyzing: for North Conway, when parch 


Why 
put the knife into their plea 


ed by drought, isdry, dusty, and hot. 
! 


Wii people 


sures to see ot what they are composed 5 
If 1 am happy, shall | make myself mis 
erable trying to find out the why and the 
Not if 


where fore | know It. 


The road up the valley first skirts a | 


wood This wood has always been a fa 


A LA 


vorite retreat during the heat of the day 
Tall, athletic 
pines, that bend in the breeze like whale- 
bone, lift their immense clusters of im- 
penetrable foliage on high. 


or the cool of the evening. 


The sighs of 
lovers are softly echoed in their green 
Voices and laughter issue from it. 
We, too, will swing our hammock here, 


tops. 


and breathe the healing fragrance. 
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In a little inelosure of rough ston 
the Bigelow place, lie the remains of 
ill-fated Willey family, who were dest 
ed by the memorable slide of 1826. 
inscription closes thus metaphorically 


“We gaze around, we read their monum: 


We sigh, and when we » sink.” 


Proceeding onward to where the | 
terrace, making one grand sweep to 


BONAPARTE, 


right, again unveils the same superb view 
of the great summits seen from the vil 
lage, but wholly unobstructed by houses 
or groves, we are before a picture unrival- 
led in these mountains, not surpassed, 
perhaps, upon earth. Its leading features 
have already been mentioned, but here, 
in their very midst, nature seems to have 
| snatched a garden spot from the mount- 
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the 
farther.” 
summits 


their advance 
far, and 
the stormy 
around in perfect security. 
to look at it. 

Again we scan the great peaks which 
on clear days come boldly down and stand 


in 


arrested 
Thus 


regards 


ans, by 
command, 


no 
‘he vale 


It rests you 


at your very doors, but on hazy ones re 
move toa vast distance, and keep vaguely 
aloof day in and day out. They are by 
turns graciously condescending, or tan 
talizingly incomprehensible. Neverthe- 
less, we enjoy this constant espionage 
from a distance, this exchange of prelim- 


inary civilities, before invading the heart | 


of the mountains. 

3ut we can no longer delay our depart- 
ure for the Notch. The locomotive takes 
us as far as Bartlett, which indicates the 
limit of progress in this direction. Near 
Glen Station is the remarkable Bartlett 
Bowlder. While on its travels through 
the mountains it was left, poised upon four 
smaller stones, in the position seen in the 
illustration. All whocanshould pass over | 
the remaining thirteen or fourteen miles 
on Thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the mountains, the traveller now 
regards distances with indifference, fa- 
tigue with disdain. He learns to make 


foot. 
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BARTLETT BOWLDER, 





his toilet by the running stream, 
Truly the 
brown face that peers at him as he 


and his bed in groves. 


bends over some pine-bowered pool 
is not that he has been accustomed 
but having solved the 

problem of man’s true existence, 
| having returned like the Prodigal Son to 
|} creative nature, he only 


to seeing: 


laughs at his 
tawny countenance while shouldering his 
| pack and tightening his belt. 

At Bartlett we enter an ellipse of fertile 
land inclosed by mountain walls, through 
which river murmurs Kear 
sarge looks up and Carrigain looks down 
the valley. One gives his adieu, the oth 
er his welcome. One is the perfection of 
symmetry, of grace; the other simply de 
mands our homage. 


a unseen, 


These two mount 
ains are the presiding genii of this charm 
ing nook, 

Step out into the village street, and take 


the road with me on a crisp October morn 


ing, 
like 


sharp air and cutting wind acting 
whip and spur. Only, for the mo- 


| ment, I must be the narrator. 


I retain vivid recollection of this 
morning. Soft as three-piled velvet, the 
green turf left no trace of our quick tread. 
The sky was of a dazzling blue, and fres 
with light clouds, transparent 
gauze, pure as the snow glistening on the 
high summits. On both sides of us au 
dacious mountains braced their feet in the 
valley, while others mounted over their 
brawny shoulders as if to the 


a 


coed as 


scale 
heavens. 
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we 


But what shall I say of the 
lequinade of nature which the 
presented to our view ? 


grand har- 
valley now 
[can not employ 
Victor Hugo’s odd simile of a peacock’s 
tail; that is witticism than a 
description. The death of the year seem 


more of a 


ed to prefigure the surpassing changes of 
color in a dying dolphin, putting on un 
paralleled beauty at the moment of disso- 
lution, and 
glory. 


so going out in a blaze of 


From the meagre summits enfiladed by 
the north wind, and where a solitary pine 
or cedar intensified the desolation, to the 
upper forests, the mountains bristled with 
a scanty growth of dead or dying trees. 


The se 


mountain-side, 


scattered birches, high up the 
like quills on a 
porcupine’s back; that group, glistening 
in the morning sun, like the pipes of an 
immense organ. From this line of death, 
which vegetation crossed at its peril, the 
eye now dropped down over a limitless 
forest of dark evergreens spotted with yel- 
The effect of sunlight 
foliage was magical. 


looked 


low. upon this 


Myriad flambeaux, 
illuminating the deep gloom, doubled the 
intensity of the sun. 

This splendid light, which the heavy 
masses of orange seemed to absorb, gave 
a velvety softness to all the lower ridges 
and spurs, covering their hard angular 


| cated the senses. 
ler earth. 
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lines with a magnificent drapery. The 
lower forests, the valley itself, were one 
vast sea of color. Here the bewildering 
mélange of green and gold, orange and 
crimson, purple and russet, produced the 
effect of an immense Turkish rug. This 
quality, the blending of a thousand tints, 
the dreamy grace, the sumptuous profu 
sion, the inexpressible tenderness, intoxi 
Earth seemed no long 
We had entered a garden of 
the gods. 

Four miles above Bartlett we crossed 
Sawyer’s River, which comes from the de 
files of Mount Carrigain, and leads the 
way to it. Then to a second intervale, in 
which was a deserted farm-house, a little 
grave-yard, and an orchard. Here we 
left the highway for the railway embank 
ment, which from this point affords supe 
rior views. The road now turned abrupt 
ly to the north, skirting the base of the 
Nancy range. We were at the door of the 
second chamber in this remarkable galle 
ry of nature. _ Before crossing its thresh 
old, it is expedient to allude to the inci 
dent which gives a name, not only to the 
mountain, but to the torrent we see tear 
ing its way down from the upper forests. 
The story of Nancy’s Brook is as follows: 

In the latter part of the last century, a 
maiden, whose Christian name of Nancy 
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il that has come down to us, was liv- It was not quite noon when we entered 

in the little hamlet of Jefferson. She | the beautiful and romantie glen under 

d and was betrothed to a young man the shadow of Mount Crawford. Upon 

he farm. The wedding day was fixed, | our left, a little in advance, a solidly built 

| the young couple were on the eve of English country house, gabled and chim 

ing out for Portsmouth, where their neyed, stood on a terrace well above the 
ppiness was to be con- 
s:unmated at the altar. In 
simple trustfulness, the 
ing girl confided the 
iallsum which constitut 
dall her marriage portion 
her lover. This man re 

iid her with the basest 

eachery. Seizing his op 
portunity, he left the ham 
let, without a word of ex 
planation or adieu. 

The deserted girl was 
me of those natures which 
can not sit quietly down 
inder calamity. She re 
solved to pursue her faith 
less lover. She was young, 
vigorous, intrepid. In 
vain her friends tried to 
turn her from her purpose 
\t night-fall she set out. 

A hundred years ago the 
route taken by this brave 
girl was not, as to-day, a 
thoroughfare which one 
may follow with his eyes 
shut. It was only an ob 
secure path, little travelled 
by day, deserted by night. 
For thirty miles there was ' 
not a human habitation. 
It wasmidwinter. The for a See 
ests were filled with wild 
beasts. But nothing could daunt the he- | valley. At our right, and below, was the 
roic spirit which animated poor Nancy. | old Mount Crawford tavern, one of the 

The girl’s hope was to overtake her | most ancient of mountain hostels. Upon 

| 
| 
| 





lover at the usual camping-place in the | the opposite side of the vale arose the 
Notch. She found the camp deserted, and | enormous mass of Mount Crawford; and 
the embers extinguished. Spurred on by | near where we stood, a humble mound, 
hope or despair, she pushed on down the | overgrown with bushes, incloses the re- 
tremendous defile, fording the turbulent | mains of Abel Crawford, the hardy pio 
and frozen Saco, toiling through snow- | neer whose monument is the mountain. 
drifts, and over rocks and fallen trees, Abel was six feet four, Erastus, the old 
until she sank exhausted on the margin | est son, was six feet six, and Ethan was 
of the brook, which seems perpetually be- | still taller, being nearly seven feet. In 
moaning her sad fate. | fact, not one of the sons was less than six 
Here, cold and rigid as marble, under a | feet, so that it may be imagined what sort 
canopy of evergreen, which the snow ten- | of family group it was when ‘‘ his boys,” 
derly drooped over, they found her. She} as Abel loved to call them, were all at 
was wrapped in her cloak, and in the same | home. It is a pity, but with these ath- 
attitude of repose as when she fell asleep | letes the race of guides has disappeared. 
on her nuptial couch of snow. The very sight of one of those giants in- 
Vor. LXIII.—No. 373.—2 
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spired the timid with confidence. Ethan | upon a scene deserving to be rememb 


was a man of iron frame and will. 
and he were strangers. 


Fear 


arms and carry him as you would a baby, 
until his strength or his courage returned. 

We now had a fine view of the Giant’s 
Stairs, which, from the valley, really look 
like two enormous steps cut in the granite 


heights of the opposite ridge. No name 


could be more appropriate, though each | ington himself, once more greeted us. 


of the degrees of this colossal stairease de- 
mands a giant not of our days, for they are 
respectively three hundred and fifty and 
four hundred and fifty feet in height. 

A mile or more from the Crawford Glen 
we emerged from behind a projecting 
spur of the mountain, which hid the up- 
per valley, when, by a common impulse, 
we stopped, fairly stupefied with admira- 
tion and surprise. 

Thrust out before us, athwart the pass, 
a black and castellated pile of precipices 
shot upward to a dizzy height, and broke 
off abruptly against the sky. Its bulging 
sides and regular outlines strongly resem- 
bled the clustered towers and frowning 
battlements of some antique fortress built 
to command the pass. Gashed, splinter- 
ed, defaced, it seemed to have withstood 
for ages the artillery of heaven and the 
assaults of time. With what solitary 
grandeur it lifted its iron front above the 
forest, and regarded even the mountains 
with disdain ! 

This was Frankenstein. We at once 
accord it a place as the most suggestive of 
cliffs. 
deep that the head swims when crossing 
it; and to-day, as we creep over the cat’s- 
cradle of a bridge thrown across for the 
railway, and listen to the growling of the 
torrent far down beneath, the whole frail 
structure seems trembling under our 


weight. We feel a sense of relief when 
our feet are again planted on the solid 
earth. 


But what a contrast! Heaped at the 
foot of this grisly precipice, clothing it 
with almost superhuman beauty, was a 
plantation of maples and birches, all re- 
splendent in crimson and gold. Such 
masses of color! such a background! 3e- 


low, all was light and splendor; above, all | 


darkness and gloom. 
ly recoiled in terror; there, it revelled in 
beauty. 


thy Ethiopian up to his knees in roses. 


Another turn of the road ushered us | 
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He would take | 
up an exhausted traveller in his sinewy | 


} 


as one of the marvels of this glorious 
ture-gallery. This is the surpassing] 

view of the great summits seen looking 
through the valley of Mount Washing 
River, which is driven deep into the heart 
of the greatrange. Through this val 

cutting the sapphire sky with their si] 
silhouette, the great mountains, surmou 
ed by the splendid white dome of Wa 


er 


The perfection and magnificence of 
this truly regal picture, the gigantic scal 
on which it is presented, without the least 
blemish to disturb its exquisite harmony, 
or to mar the impression of one grand 
whole, is a revelation to the least suscep- 
tible nature in the world. We feel that 
we are before one of nature’s master 
pieces. We can no longer combat the 
subtle influence that surrounds us, but 
surrender at discretion. Overwhelmed, 
humiliated, as we are, we are also uplifted 
and inwardly singing the praises of na 
ture, until every nerve and every fibre of 
our being is in accord with her sublime 
harmony, her sublime discord even, as 
when pointing out some haggard and d\ 
ing peak we see imprinted on its perish 
ing yet indomitable front, in heroie char 
acters, the lofty resolution to die as be 
comes an emperor, erect to the last. 

Turning now our faces toward the north, 
we beheld the immense bulk and superb 
crest of Mount Willey. On the other side 


| of the valley was the long battlement of 


| Mount Webster. 


[It has a black gorge for a moat, so | to the great Notch. 


We were at the entrance 


The valley, which had continually con 
tracted since leaving Bartlett, now ap 
peared fast shut between these two mount 
ains, but on turning the tremendous sup 
port which Mount Willey flings down, 
we were in presence of the amazing defil 
cloven through the midst, and giving 


| entrance to the heart of the White Hills. 


Here, the eye fair- | 


The cliff was a naked and swar- 





These gigantic mountains divided to the 
right and left, like the Red Sea before th: 
Israelites. Through the immense trough 
over which their crests hang suspended in 
mid-air, the highway creeps, and the river 
steals away. .The road is only seen at in 
tervals through the forest. A low mur 


| mur, like the hum of bees, announces the 
river. 

I have no conception of the man who 
can approach this stupendous chasm with 
out a sensation of fear. 
minent 


The idea of im 
annihilation is everywhere, is 
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MOUNT AND THE NOTCH 


overwhelming. The mind refuses to fix it 
self except upon a single point: what if the 
same power that commanded these awful mountains 
to remove should hurl them back to ever-during fix 
edness? Should? The gulf seemed contracting ’ 
under our very eyes, the great mountains toppling 

to their fall. With an eagerness excited by high 





expectation, we had pressed on; but now we hesitated. Below, it was all ' 
admiration and surprise; here, all amazement and fear. We moved on, 4 
looking with all our eyes, absorbed, silent, almost worshipping. 

The wide split of the Notch, which we had now entered, has on one side Mount 
Willey, drawn up to his full height, and on the other Mount Webster, striped with 
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dull red on dingy yellow, like an old ti- | 


ger’s skin. Willey is the highest, Web- 
ster the most remarkable. Willey has a 


conical spire, Webster a long, irregular | 


battlement. Willey is a mountain, Web- 
ster a huge block of granite. 


these mountains, to where it is apparently 


sealed up by a mass of purple precipices | 


lodged full in its throat. This is Mount 
Willard. The vast chasm glowed with 
the gorgeous hues of the foliage even 
when passing clouds obscured the sun. 
These general observations made, we cast 


our eyes down into the vale reposing at 
our feet. 


Five hundred feet below us was a little 


| three houses. 


clearing, containing a hamlet of two or 
From this hamlet to the 
storm-crushed crags glistening on the 
summit of Mount Willey the track of an 
ancient avalanche was still distinguisha 


| ble, though the birches and alders rooted 
For two miles the gorge winds between | 


among the débris threatened to obliterate 
it at no distant day. 

We descended to the houses at the 
mountain’s foot by this still plain path. 
One and the other are associated with the 
most tragic event connected with the his- 
tory of the great Notch. 

Since quite early in the century, the 
smaller house, the walls of which were 
scribbled over by curious pilgrims, was 
kept as an inn, and fora long time it was the 





THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


CASCADES ON MOUNT WEBSTER, FROM MOUNT WILLARD 


only stopping-place between Abel Crawford's 
below and Captain Rosebrook’s above, a dis 
tance of thirteen miles. Its situation at the 
entrance to the Notch was advantageous to the public, 
but attended with a danger which seems not to have 
been sufficiently regarded, if, indeed, it caused successive in 
mates particular concern. This fatal security had a lamenta 
ble sequel. 
In 1826 this house was occupied by Samuel Willey, his wife. 
five children, and two hired men. During the summer a drought of 
unusual severity dried the streams and parched the thin soil of the 
mountains. On the 28th of August, at dusk, a storm burst upon the mountains, and 
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raged with indescribable fury throughout the 
night. The rain fellin sheets. Innumerable 
torrents suddenly broke forth on all sides, 
deluging the narrow valley, and bearing with 
them forests that had covered the mountains 
for ages. The turbid and swollen Saco rose 
over its banks, flooding the intervales, and 
spreading destruction in its course. 

Two days afterward a traveller succeeded 
in forcing his way through the Notch. He 
found the Willey house standing uninjured in 

MOUNT WILLARD, FROM LEDGE OF WILLEY BRoox. the midst of woful desolation. A land-slide 





THE DEAD CHILD AND THE MOCKING-BIRD. 





ending from Mount Willey had buried | Now and here we entered a close dark 
ittle vale beneath its ruins. The tray- | defile hewn down between chffs ascend- 
r reported at the nearest house what he ling on the right in regular terraces, on 
Assistance was dispatched to} the left in ruptured masses. For a few 
seene of disaster. The rescuers came | rods this narrow cleft continues, then, on 
late to render aid to the living, but they | a sudden, the rocks, which lift themselves 
nd, and buried on the spot, the bodies | on either side, shut together. An enormous 
Mr. and Mrs. Willey and the two hired | mass has tumbled from its ancient loca- 
en. The children were never found. | tion on the left side, and taking a position 
We passed by the beautiful brook Ke- | within twenty feet of the opposite preci- 
on, flung down from the utmost heights | pice, forms the natural gate of the Notch, 
f Willey, between banks mottled with col- | through which a way was made for the 
Then, high up on our right, two airy 


seen. 


common road with great labor, through 


water-falls hung, suspended from the sum- 


mit of Mount Webster. These dancing 
sprites, called respectively the Silver Cas- 
cade and the Flume, withdrew our atten- 


which the viver frays a passage, but where 
| no one would imagine there was room for 
| either. Passing now the crag which so cu- 
riously resembles an elephant’s head and 


tion from every other object, until a sharp | trunk, all three emerge from the gloom of 
turn to the right brought the overhanging | the pass into the cheerful sunshine of a 
precipices of Mount Willard full upon us. | little prairie, at the extremity of which are 





Here the railway seems fairly stopped, 
but with a graceful sweep it eludes the 
mountain, and glides around its massive 
shoulder, giving, as it does so, a hand to 
the high-road, which comes straggling up 
the sharp ascent. 


THE DEAD CHILD AN 


[The following poem is in no sense a mere fancy. 


seen the white walls of a hotel. 

The whole route we have traversed is 
| full of contrasts, full of surprises, but this 
| sudden transition is the most picturesque, 
the most startling of all. We seemed to 
| have reached the end of the world. 


D THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


On the contrary, the strange, pathetic incident it 


commemorates actually occurred, not long ago, in the neighborhood of Jacksonville, Florida. ] 


Once, in a land of balm and flowers, 
Of rich fruit-laden trees, 

Where the wild wreaths from jasmine bowers 
Trail o’er Floridian seas, 

We marked our Jeannie’s footsteps run 
Athwart the twinkling glade: 

She seemed a Hebe in the sun, 
A Dryad in the shade. 


And all day long her winsome song, 
Her trebles and soft trills, 

Would wave-like flow, or silvery low 
Die down the whispering rills. 


One morn midmost the foliage dim 
A dark gray pinion stirs ; 

And hark! along the vine-clad limb 
What strange voice blends with hers ? 


It blends with hers, which soon is stilled- 
Braver the mock-bird’s note 

Than all the strains that ever filled 
The queenliest human throat! 


As Jeannie heard, she loved the bird, 
And sought thenceforth to share 

With her new favorite, dawn by dawn, 
Her daintiest morning cheer. 

But ah! a blight beyond our ken, 
From some far feverous wild, 

Brought that dark Shadow feared of men 
Across the fated child. 


It chilled her drooping curls of brown, 
It dimmed her violet eyes, 


| And like an awful cloud crept down 


From vague, mysterious skies. 


At last one day our Jeannie lay 
All pulseless, pale, forlorn ; 

The sole sweet breath on lips of death 
The fluttering breath of morn; 


When just beyond the o’er-curtained room 
(How tender, yet how strong !) 

Rose through the misty morning gloom 
The mock-bird’s sudden song. 


Dear Christ! those notes of golden peal 
Seem caught from heavenly spheres, 

Yet through their marvellous cadence steal 
Tones soft as chastened tears. 

Ts it an angel’s voice that throbs 
Within the brown bird’s breast, 

Whose rhythmic magic soars or sobs 
Above our darling’s rest ? 


The fancy passed—but came once more 
When, stolen from Jeannie’s bed, 
That eve, along the porchway floor 
I found our minstrel—dead ! 


The fire of that transcendent strain 
His life-chords burned apart, 

And, merged in sorrow’s earthlier pain, 
It broke the o’erladen heart. 


Maiden and bird!—the self-same grave 
Their wedded dust shall keep, 

While the long low Floridian wave 
Moans round their place of sleep. 
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ANY times a day, as I sit at work by 

\ my window, in the genial months of 
immer, there breaks in on my ear from 

the garden outside a series of quick, faint, 
sweet chirps, not louder than the notes of 
. cricket, yet far more musical, and turn- 
ng swifthy—for I know the sounds well 
[ descry a humming-bird floating like 

a live emerald amid my flowers. As it 
plunges its bill into their dainty beakers 
it murmurs its happy content in soft, sat- 
isfied tones like the cooing of a babe at its 
mother’s breast. I snatch the opera-glass 
always standing ready for such oceasions, 
and make a study of my fairy visitor as 
long as it remains in sight. Hovering in 
the air on wings vibrating so rapidly that 
we hear rather than see their marvellous 
motion, the bird pauses in front of each 
inviting blossom a moment or more in a 
keenly searching attitude, as if to prove 
the full promise enticing it forward ere 


yielding itself up to the warm allurement. | 


Probing this cup of nectar and passing 
by that, its choice among the flowers ap- 
pears to be dictated by a purely capricious 
fancy. Yetitis really intent on an errand 
somewhat different from what is general- 
ly suspected, the tiny insects which rifle 
the flowers of their honeyed treasures 
forming the chief charm which attracts 
it toward them. It is fond of the per- 
fumed syrup distilled in their painted 
laboratories, but takes it in the way of a 
relish, or a dressing for the fleshy morsels 
hidden in their deep recesses, which it 
seizes with the delicate forceps tipping its 
tubular tongue. Thus that which seems 
to be mere wayward coquetry with a bevy 
of beautiful blossoms is in truth the ex- 
ercise of a wise selection, the nature of 
the humming-bird demanding a more sub- 
stantial diet than the banquet of sweets 
served up in the heart of a fragrant co- 
rolla. 

As a rule, the nimble sylph depends 
entirely upon its pinions for support 
while gleaning its food from floral reposi- 
tories, yet I often observe it resting on its 
slender feet when the chance is offered. 
For instance, if a leaf happens to project 
directly under a seductive blossom, it ac- 
cepts of the vantage-ground, though with 
the air of an unaccustomed proceeding. 
It drops its slim legs, usually tucked out 
of sight in billows of down, and stands 


perfectly still on the green pedestal, with | 


OUR RUBY-THROAT. 


SUN GEM (HELIACTIN CORNUTI), 


Wings quiet and even folded, until the 
quick repast is over. I have especially 
noticed this interesting performance with 
plants of the balsam family (Balsamine), 
where the flowers spring from the axils, 
and one or two in every group, resting just 
over a leaf, prove awkward to reach un 
less the bird interrupts its flight and takes 
their enticing tidbits standing. 
These feathered sun-flakes which make 
a hunting ground of my garden are in 
the habit of taking a rest from their elfin 
courses on the dry twigs stretching out 
here and there beyond the green boughs 
of an oak in view of my window. Here 
| they perch for varying intervals, some- 
| times for many minutes, perhaps a half- 
| hour altogether. On first alighting, they 
| busy themselves with affairs of the toilet, 
/combing their glossy plumes with their 
diminutive claws, and drawing the wing 
feathers one by one through the narrow- 
ly opened beak, which is afterward clean- 
ed and polished by rubbing it back and 
forth vigorously against the perch. This 
careful process finally accomplished, the 
| glistening atomies sit for a while in a 
| beatific state of contemplation, now mo- 
| tionless and dreamy, and again peering 
about from side to side, with their long 
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a sudden as though struck with a va 
grant impulse, and on swift-beating 
wings move slowly and exploringly 
through the green net-work of branch 
es. Ever and anon this protracted 
meander is broken by a quick pounce 
upon an insect, in imitation of a fly- 
catcher. My heart throbs with wild 
longing and excitement as I watch 
these novel passages of investigation 
in the early summer, for what if this 
radiant birdling were seeking a suit- 
able nook for its nesting-place, and 
should find it in the shelter of my 
oak-tree? It has been known to 
make its home in the vine growing 
on the porch over a much-used cot- 
tage door, or 6n a slender branch 
bending over a travelled pathway ; 
but eager as my desire is, I dare not 
hope for the rare good fortune of 
having the plumed sprite set up its 
sharp bill thrust outward like an empha- | establishment in any of my vines or shade 
sized note of interrogation. 


RUBY-THROAT AND NEST. 


trees. Wilson cites instances where it has 
Quite frequently they quit the perch on | swung its tiny hammock from a stalk or a 
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ed in the garden, yet such happy acci- 
its are so infrequent in the history of 
iw ruby-throat as to be accounted phe- 


menal. 


[It is the most difficult thing in the world 


findthe domicile of these wee architects, | 


is of such minute 

nensions and = so 

iftily constructed. 
Whether seated on 
e top of a branch, 
among forking 
vigs, or attached to 

e side of a moss- 
crown trunk or sap- 

ng, it simulates so 
perfectly with its out- 
er walls of lichen ]= 
some natural growth  * 
f vegetation that the 
sharpest eyes would 
take it for an old 
weather-beaten knot 
bunch of fun- 

In most cases 
of its discovery the 
fact has been reveal- 
ed by the birds them- 
selves, and that by 
the luckiest chance. 
When the secret of 
their habitation has 
once been wrested 
from them, the little 
proprietors conduct 
themselves in the 
presence of the ene- 
my with the most ex- 
traordinary courage, 
the female holding 
possession of her 
premises to the last 
moment undaunted, and the male charg- 
ing upon the intruder with measureless 
intrepidity. 

More than once the ruby-throat has 
given me a shock by dropping down from 
his perch with the dead fall of a plummet, 
and then, just before reaching the ground, 
bounding high up in the air, cutting a 
short angle, and shooting out of sight in a 
twinkling. Doctor Coues describes a sim- 
ilar antic practiced by the broad-tailed 
humming- bird (Selasphorus platycer- 
cus) of the Rocky Mountains. ‘‘It has 
the habit,” he states, ‘‘ during early sum- 


or a 


us. 


again, repeating the same manceuvre sey 


eral times in succession. 


Sometimes a 
| score or more may be seen darting up and 
down together in this way for half an 
There is no end of the 
odd, abrupt evolutions of these aerial tum- 


hour or more.” 





BROAD-TAILED HUMMING-BIRD. 


| blers, which they perform with the pur- 
poseless manner of an insect, and which 
keep curiosity continually on the strain. 
Both male and female hummers come 
with their strange, eccentric manners 
under my daily notice. All wear the 
same silky, glistening, golden-green man- 
tles, but the male clasps his at the throat 
with a blazing ruby. The female, with a 
quieter taste, has a stomacher of pearl- 
white satin, and a band of the same neat 
trimming at the end of her train. As an 





| 


mer, of mounting forty or fifty yards | 


straight up in the air, poising itself a mo- 
ment or two, and then darting down 
rs 


| 


example of the eternal fitness of things, 
her younglings are clad with correspond- 
ing simplicity, until the males put on 
their fire-lit jewels as the insignia of adult- 
hood. 
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HAWK 


Whenever it happens that two of the 
species meet among my flowers, they sig- 
nal the encounter with a shrill war-ery, 
and dash at each other in fierce antago- 
nism. The spirit of Bellona inflames their 
For an instant they close togeth 
er, then give each other chase, and with 
the speed of meteors are lost to my view. 
Shortly after, the return of one alone an- 
nounces that the victory has been quick 
and Diminutive as are these 
puny sprites, they are heavily charged 
with combativeness. The entire race are 
pugnacious and quarrelsome to an ex- 
traordinary degree, impudently assault- 
ing each other, and birds of much greater 
size which venture into their neighbor- 


souls. 


decisive. 


hood or occasion them a fancied annoy- 
safe from | 
their attacks, and has been seen worried 


ance. Even the hawk is not 
and whipped by them. Mr. Bates remarks 
in delineating their truculent disposition, 
and the perpetual battles occurring in ev- 


ery flowery nook in the tropics where they | 
congregate, ** One will knock another off | 
its perch, and the two will go fighting and | 


screaming away at a pace hardly to be 
followed by the eye.” 
It often happens, when I am out among 
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AND HUMMING-BIRDS 


my flowers, the peculiar whir of hum- 
ming wings suddenly salutes me, and 
stealthily glancing about, I behold close 
| beside me one of the shining fays stand 
ing in the air as still as though set on 
solid foundations. By the heightened 
buzz of its wings, and its alert, wary poise, 
ready to break into flight at a breath, at a 
movement, it betrays the excitement of 
curiosity and surprise transfixing it at 
my unexpected apparition. If I rigidly 
avoid motion, it soon recovers its self-pos- 
session, and after a few sharp turns of 
prudential reconnoitring, proceeds on its 
customary tour around the garden. Its 
| mettle is more daring and resolute than 
that of almost any other species, on ac- 
count of the strength and speed of its 
pinions, which render its capture almost 
impossible. I have, however, occasional- 
| ly made it a prisoner, when it has been 
| decoyed inside my room by the fuchsias 
and geraniums in the open window.  Be- 
wildered by the confinement closing about 
| it then, it succumbs to the situation with 
singular docility, and may be caught with 
a little quiet, careful effort. After hold- 
|ing the bird gently several minutes, I 
| have had it serenely perch on my finger, 








wanently 4 at home onl unadeablt But 
ve it the opportunity, and away it darts 


e an arrow into the blue empyrean. 


A reverend and scholarly friend has 


id me of a beautiful tradition 
rning the humming-bird 
valent among the rustic 
here he spent his boyhood. 


con- 
which was 
population 

Nothing 
vas known of the true history of the | in Vineland, New Jersey. 
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amazed to learn from me that I had cap- 
tured it, and that the occurrence was not 
at all uncommon. 

Another friend has informed me of an 
instance in her experience where the hum 
ming-bird has shown more cunning than 
its little brain would seem capable of 
manufacturing. The incident occurred 
In an unused 





HUMMING-BIRDS OF NOOTKA SOUND. 


mystic stranger, and its exquisite propor- 
tions, its burnished plumage, its gleaming 
color, its wayward flights and mysterious 
movements, led to the belief that it was a 
celestial visitor which 
on some divine ministry baffling human 
apprehension. Its brief, fitful flashes 
athwart the landscape were watched with 
a feeling of awe and veneration, and no 
profane hand was ever lifted to stop or 
impede its flittings. Indeed, it was sup- | 
posed that a mortal had never yet been | 
able to seize the elusive spirit, and this | 
part of the legend had clung so tenacious- | 
ly to the mind of my friend he was 


vame to the earth | 


apartment of the house where the lady 

was staying, one of the huge spiders com- 

mon in that region had built its strong 
| web unmolested. Passing into the room 
one summer day, she spied a ruby-throat, 
which had flown in through the open 
vine-clad window, struggling frantically 
in the net of Dame Arachnid. The more 
the bird fluttered, the worse were its filmy 
| wings tangled and fettered in the spider's 
meshes; and unless help had been given, 
| there is little doubt how the catastrophe 
would have ended. The lady hurried to 
'the relief of the piteous prisoner, and 
handling it with the utmost care, freed it 
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from the coils fastened to its feathers and | 


binding its feeble members. As the bird 
lay in her palm at the end of the opera- 
tion, it gave two or three gasping breaths 
and was still. 


Every muscle relaxed as 
in dissolution. 


The kind-hearted libera- 
tor suffered a pang of distress from the 
conviction that she had killed the delicate 
creature by too rude a touch. 


the limp body down and turned sadly 
away. 
trickster unfurled its wings and shot out 
of the window. Had it swooned from 
fright in the lady’s hand, and recovered 
with the change of position? or had it act- 
ually feigned death, in order to facilitate 
escape, as some larger birds are known to 
do ? 

When it is remembered that more than 
four hundred distinct species of humming- 
birds inhabit the American continent and 
the islands adjacent, it seems a grievous 


privation that only one of the vast num- | 


ber should range over the great area east 
of the Mississippi and north of Florida. 
Dazzling, mocking phantoms, they are 
true children of the tropics, offspring of 
torrid sunbeams, and mate harmoniously 
with the gorgeous flowers and lush vege- 
tation of equatorial landscapes. Loving 
warmth and effulgence, comparatively 
few of the species are hardy enough to 
endure a temperate climate; yet our stur- 


dy ruby-throat extends its summer migra- | 


tions into the British Possessions as far 
north at least as the fifty-seventh degree 
of latitude. In early autumn it retreats 
to Florida and the West Indies, while rep- 
resentatives of the species have been found 
even as far south as Brazil. 

During the explorations of Captain 
Cook in the waters of the Pacific, a hun- 
dred years ago, great numbers of beauti- 
ful humming-birds were brought by the 
natives to his ships as they were anchor- 


ed in Nootka Sound. As the great navi- 


gator surmised, they proved to be a new | 


species, which is now known as the ru- 
fous-backed humming-bird (Selasphorus 
rufus). The colors of this snatch of the 
rainbow are a cinnamon red, with shim- 
mering green on the shoulders and hel- 
met, and the flicker of fires on the metal- 
lic breastplate. The rufous hummer is 
even a hardier migrant than the ruby- 
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After some | 
moments of fruitless mourning, she laid | 


Quicker than thought the little | 


On the southern continent one blithe 
little rover (Trochilus forficatus) follows 
the march of the flowers into the bk 
territory of Tierra del Fuego, where 
Darwin states, it is often seen cheer 
flitting about in the midst of snow-storn 
It endures great extremes of climat 
roaming over a stretch of land alo: 
the western coast twenty-five hundre 
miles in length, including the dry torrid 
plains about Lima, the humid islands of! 
the shores of Patagonia, and the inhos} 
| table forests bordering upon Cape Hor 
| in latitude fifty-five degrees south. 

One of the most interesting phenomena 
presented by this remarkable division of 
the feathered tribes is the peculiarity of 
its geographical distribution. The te 
thousand or more different species o! 
birds with which naturalists are acquaint 
ed have been combined, according to their 
affinities, into one hundred and _ thirty 
families of widely varying extent. More 
than half a dozen of these groups are com 
posed of a single species each, while nine 
of them comprise upward of three hun 
dred respectively. The largest of all is 
the family of warblers (Sylvicoline), 
which includes about six hundred and 
forty species. Next to this is the group 
of finches (Fringillide), numbering more 
than five hundred separate varieties; and 
then follow the humming-birds (Trochil 
ide), embracing above four hundred 
perfectly defined species. It is one of 
the marvels of creation that this tiniest 
of all the birds of the air should exhibit 
so immense a series of variations. How 
room has been found on its pigmy an 
atomy for four hundred and more forms 
of distinct differentiation is a never-end 
ing wonder. More than this, the entire 
tribe is confined to the New World, radia- 
ting from a focus in the equatorial Andes 
somewhere about Ecuador and New Gra 
nada, in South America, and thence spread- 
| ing out over both continents from ocean 
to ocean, and from the neighborhood of 
the arctic to a similar vicinity of the ant 
arctic circle. 

At the centre of distribution the species 
abound in astonishing numbers. The 
Elysian valley of Quito, which lies in the 
lap of the mountains ten thousand feet 
above the sea, swarms, as Professor Orton 
remarks, ‘‘ with these winged jewels of 





throat, as it ventures to the sixty-first par- 


allel, in Alaska; southward its range pen- | 


etrates to the table-lands of Mexico. 





varied hues,” twenty-seven different spe- 
cies dwelling in and around its precincts. 


| . . ‘a 
| Thirty-seven species occur on the Pacific 





enty more on the eastern acclivities, 
taking a total of eighty-four species, or 
ne-fifth of the whole group, inhabiting a 
rritory probably a fourth less in size than 
1e State of Texas. It is here, where the 
stupendous Andean chain stretches out 
inder the equator in a double series of gi- 
untic peaks and imposing volcanoes, that 
Wallace supposes the humming-bird ori- 
rinated. At that re 
mote period in the 
age of the world when 
the loftiest summits of 
these mountains lift- 
ed their brows above a 
waste of waters sweep- 
ing over a submerged 
continent, the ances- 
tor of the Trochili- 
de made its home in 
their fertile valleys 
and mantling forests, 
along with many a 
tribe of huge, strange 
animals long ago ex- 
tinct. By some rare 
capacity of adapting 
itself to changing con- 
ditions, it survived the 
enormous and con- 
tinuous mutations to 
which the growing 
continent was sub- 
jected, and develop- 
ingmanifold and won- 
drous modifications, 
fitting it for a suc- 
cessful struggle for 
existence on dizzying 
heights and in tran- 
quil valleys, in the tropical heats of the 
plains and in the temperate airs of the 
upper altitudes, in shaded forests and on 
sunny savannas, it has flitted down sue- 
cessive ages, a relic, a memento of an 
antiquity so far withdrawn among past 
wons as to be beyond computation or con- 
ception. 

From their birth-place in the equato- 
rial Andes the species extended over the 
Western hemisphere, multiplying wher- 
ever the features of a country or locality 
favored their free development. In the 
rich, diversified provinces of Brazil they 
have thriven only less luxuriantly than 
in their primeval home. Along the Ama- 
zons, Where insect life abounds, but where 
illimitable tracts of sombre forest almost 


. 
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ope of the Cordilleras of Ecuador, and exclude the light and glow of floral life, 


there is a strange scarcity of species, only 
fifteen different forms, as Professor Orton 
declares, being found between Ega and 
the mouth of the river, a distance of over 
twelve hundred miles. Yet these few spe 


cies are plentifully represented, and when 
ever a tree or bush in blossom spreads an 
inviting repast they may be seen in the 
cool morning and evening hours, feeding 





LONG-TAILED HUMMING-BIRD OF BRAZIL. 


and sporting about it like a cloud of mur- 
muring bees. Many of the islands re- 
moved from the American coast are peo 
pled by peculiar forms of these ethereal 
creatures. Juan Fernandez, lying four 
hundred miles west of Santiago, has two 
species, one of which is common to Chili, 
and the other is never met with elsewhere. 
So prolific is their growth in this luxuri 
ant spot that they literally throng about 
its masses of perennial verdure and bloom. 
The little isle of Mas-a-fuera, one hundred 
and ten miles west of Juan Fernandez, a 
mere rock rising out of the sea, but em 
bowered in vegetation, is the home of a 
species peculiar to itself. 

The gardens and fields of the West In- 





dies are illuminated by fifteen beautiful 
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PRINCESS HELLNA’S COQUETTE. 


species, four of which lght up 
their glittering hues the valleys and for- 
ests of the small island of Dominica, in 
the Lesser Antilles. Here, as in the oth- 
er islands of this group, Mr. Ober was 
able to call a number of the witching 
spirits about him at any time by imita- | 
ting their sharp, nervous cries of alarm. 
When travelling in the mountain forests 
of the Antilles he was often startled by 
the whir of wings in his ear, and the dash | 
at his face or the 


giddy whirl about his 
head of one of the testy elves inhabiting 
the deep woods, which resented the un- 
familiar presence of man in its secluded 
haunts. The Bahama Islands, near the 
coast of Florida, boast of two separate spe- 
cies; and the little group called Las Tres 
Marias, about sixty miles off the western 
shores of Mexico, has its peculiar member 
of the lovely family. 

One hundred species are found in the | 
tropical portions of the northern conti- | 





with | 


bird. 


nent, upward of thirt 
occurring in Mexi 
and more than twi 
that number in the 1 
gions of Central Ame: 
From his extende 
observations, Mr. Bx 
the delightful ‘* Natu 
ralist in Nicaragua 
concludes that the hun 
ming-birds equalled 
they did not exceed 
number all other bird 
in the central districts 
of that republic. Dw 
ing the four years is 
which he dwelt in th« 
heart of a Nicaraguan 
forest, many of his lei 
sure hours were amused 
with the study of thes 
spangled beauties. As 
night drew on it was his 
pastime to visit a smal! 
clear pool, and watch 
them at their evening 
ablutions. Some were 
to be seen bathing ther 
at all hours of the day, 
yet the vesper time was 
their favorite period, 
when they assembled in 
flocks. Ahalf-dozendif 
ferent species were oft 
en present at once, and 
sometimes two or three 
individuals were plunging into the waters 
simultaneously. The operation was al 
ways performed on the wing, the bird gen 
erally taking ‘‘three or four dips, hover 
ing between times about three inches above 
the surface,” and then perching on an over 
hanging bough to preen its feathers. Four 
or five of the smaller species of hamming 


Ca. 


| birds common about him Mr. Belt humor 


ously nicknanied *‘ squeakers,” from their 
habit of perching on some tree branch the 
greater part of the day, and relieving the 
monotony by every now and then emitting 
one or two sharp chirps. 

The same observer has described the 
extraordinary mode by which rivals of 
the superb species Florisuga mellivora 
contest for the favor of a captivating lady 
The exciting competition was con 
ducted after the following manner: ‘I 
have seen the female sitting quietly on a 
branch, and two males displaying their 
charms in front of her. One would shoot 








ke a rocket, then suddenly expand 
the snow-white tail like an inverted 


and front. The effect 
htened by the wings being invisible 
ma distance of a few yards, both from 
rreat velocity of movement and from 
t having the metallic lustre of the rest 
the body. The expanded white tail 
ered more space than all the rest of 
bird, and was evidently the grand 
ture of the performance. Whilst one 
the other would 
and come slowly down expanded. 
The entertainment would end in a fight 
etween the two performers; but whether 
ie most beautiful or the most pugnacious 


back was 


ir 


o 


is descending, shoot 


vas the accepted suitor, I know not.” 


OUR RUBY-THROAT. 


ichute, slowly descend in front of her, | 
ing around gradually to show off | 


our continent. Up to the present time, 
the different species observed north of 
Mexico number a dozen or more, three 
or four of which enter our southeastern 
frontiers, and the remainder confine their 


| migrations to the territory west of the 


| 


When Wilson was studying the orni- | 


ology of the United States in the first 
decade of this century, only one species 
of humming-bird had been found within 
; our boundaries, and above 


not seventy 


species had been diseovered elsewhere. 
While Audubon was constructing his 
wonderful monograph on the North 


\merican birds, but three or four species 


f the Trochilide were known to inhabit 


LITTLE FLAME-BEARER 


Vor. LXUIL—No. 373.—3 


Mississippi. 

Many of the Andean species are re 
markable for their restriction to a limited 
locality. One of the smallest of the race 
abides in the crater of the extinct voleano 
of Chiriqui, in New Granada, an area of 
not more than three-fourths of a mile in 
diameter, bevond which the “little flame 
bearer” is never seen. <A drop of color 
on the breast of this bird glows like a 
burning coal, suggesting to Mr. Gould 
the poetical conceit that the last spark of 
the expiring voleano had fallen there. 

A single species dwells exclusively on 
the towering cliffs of Pichincha, a vol 
cano looming above the valley of Quito 


on the west, and forming one of the 


| grandest features of that Cyelopean land 





The high-soaring hummer of Pi 
chineha lives beyond the clouds, at an 
elevation of some fourteen thousand feet 
Still another 
torch-bearer of the great volcanoes con 


scape. 


above the level of the sea. 
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SESTED HUMMING 





BIRD 











fines its range to a zone belting Chimbo 

razo from a plane of fourteen thousand 

feet to a height of sixteen thousand, or to 

the limits of perpetual snow. No other 

insect-eating bird on the globe seeks its 

food at such lofty altitudes as the Oreo 

trochilus of Chimborazo, which gathers 

‘ meat and honey from the cups of a yel 

low-flowered alpine shrub belonging to 

the great family of the Composite. The 

species by the 

singular habit of alighting on the ground, 

and by the interesting fact of its plucking 

the flowers of the myrtle, and bearing 

q them to its nest for the young to feed 
upon 

The motiorfS of these flashing will-o’ 

the-wisps are strikingly like those of an 

insect. 
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likewise distinguished 












































They have the same uncertain, 
wavering mode of flight, marked by swift, 
abrupt, unexpected turnings, and fitful 
dartings sidewise, aloft, and 
devious 

















in endless 
Their course is al- 
ways angular, rather than in the graceful 
consecutive curves traced by other birds 
on the wing. Iam often deceived when 


directions. 























through the sunshine into my garden, 














ruby-throats, while the common hawk 
moth buzzing on the threshold of a flower 
: oftentimes misleads me. 
hawk-moth in the valley of the Amazon 
which 
































resembles the humming-bird so 











a large, sheeny spindle comes skimming | 


fancying for the instant it is one of the | 


There is a large | 


closely in size, form, and movements 
even a keen naturalist is at first bewil; 
ed by the similarity. Mr. Bates confess, 
to having wasted his shot on the insect 
| several times before he learned to dis} 
guish between them. 

The Trochilide are divided into 
sub-families, the Trochiline, which 
braces nine-tenths of the species, or t] 
which inhabit the open country and 
joice in the free sunlight, and the P/ 

| thornithinae, in which are classed aly 

| fifty species, differing from the others 

their sombre plumage, wholly destitut 
of metallic lustre, and in their custom ot 
| frequenting the recesses of tropical 
ests. It was noted by Mr. Bates that 
forest species, Which are quaintly named 
‘‘hermits” from their plain dress and si 
cluded habits, are seldom seen wooing 
the flowers, these being of rare occur 
rence in the dense shade of their retreats 

On the contrary, they satisfy thei 
needs with the insects infesting the fo 
age of plants, which they secure by 
‘threading the bushes and passing abov: 
and beneath each leaf with wonderful ra 
pidity,” all the while keeping on th 
wing. Most of the Amazonian humming 
birds belong to the order of hermits, and 
weave their long, purse-shaped nests of 
fine vegetable fibres, lining them with 
soft down from young buds and stems of 
fern. 


These fairy cradles are general] 


1 
Ly 


lashed by spider-webs to the tips of sway 


ing leaves, or to the end of boughs droop 
ing over the water. Only two pearly 
pink-tinged eggs are brooded together 
}and at the end of ten or twelve days the 
little mother welcomes her twin babies. 
Humming-birds are comparatively ex 
|}empt from molestation, and therefore 
multiply rapidly. The chief enemy they 
have to fear is man, who has of late years 
inaugurated so great a slaughter among 


them, to gratify his commercial instincts, 
that the race is threatened with destruc 
tion, the species of most limited range be 
It is a serious 
calamity that fashion has taken a fancy 
to decorate woman’s head-gear with the 
precious ‘‘jewels of ornithology.” Na 
| ture’s treasury is likely to be exhausted of 
them before the caprice changes, and the 
prospect gives bitter pain to every natu- 
ralist and bird-lover. 

The largest of the humming- birds 
(Trochilus gigas) is about the size of a 
swallow, and the body of the smallest 


ing in especial danger. 








_lady’s thimble. The 7. gigas is ana 

of Chili, and is not only remarkable 
is dimensions, but for its curious mode 
ying. ‘* Whilst hovering over a flow- 
writes Darwin, in his narrative of a 


lisuga minima) could *‘rattle around” | ors. But the tail is even a more varied 


age in the ship Beagle, ** it flaps its | 


( : es with a very slow and powerful mo- 
: . totally different from that vibratory 
e common to most of the species, which 
oduces the humming noise.” He also 
out ds that when poised in the air, ‘* the tail 


| 


vail of the bird is constantly expanded and | 


at shut like a fan, the body being kept in a 
1 ol nearly vertical position. This action ap 
Ol pears to steady and support it between the 
the slow movements of its wings.” 

ed The emerald is the gem which the hum- 
st ming-bird most affects, some gleams of 
ng its tint being visible in the plumage of 

most species, yet the sapphire. the ame- 
its thyst, the topaz, the ruby, and carbuncle 
are lavishly used to enhance their splen- 


Mi : dor. They likewise dispose of their gor- 


DY ceous plumes insuch endless, artful ways | 


as to exhaust the possibilities of these in- 
struments of orna- 
mentation. <A hint 
ig of the immense di- 
r versity of decoration 
exhibited by the ar- 
rangement of their 
feathers is given by 
Mr. Wallace, who 
says: ‘‘The head is 
often crested in a va- 
riety of ways, either 
r a simple flat crest, 
with irradiating { 
feathers, diver- | 
. ging into two horns, \ 
e as in the L. hellne; 
y or spreading lateral- 
‘Ss ly like wings, as in 
H. cornuti, or erect 
and bushy, or re- 
curved and pointed 
like that of a plov- 
The throat and 
are usually 
adorned with broad, 
seale-like feathers, or 
f these diverge into a 
4 tippet, or send out 


le or 


or 


=) er. 


y breast 


pointed collars, or 
elegant frills’ of 
long, narrow plumes 


tipped with metallic 
spots of various col- 


| ing broad spoon-shaped tips. 
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and beautiful ornament, either short and 
rounded, but pure white, or some other 
strongly contrasted color; or with short 
pointed feathers forming a star; or with 
the three outer feathers on each side long 
and tapering to a point, as in Gouldia 
popelarii, or larger, and either square, or 
round, or deeply forked, or acutely point 
ed; or with the two middle feathers ex 
cessively long and narrow; or with the 
tail very long and deeply forked, with 
broad and richly colored feathers; or with 
the two outer feathers wire-like, and hav 
All 


head, 


these 
ornaments, whether of the neck, 
breast, or tail, are invariably colored in 
brilliant manner, and 
often contrast strikingly with the rest of 
the plumage.” 

The bill of the humming-bird shares in 
this amazing of variation. In 
some species, as the Docimastes, the bill 


some effective or 


power 


in 
others, as in Ramphormium, it is short- 
ineh; 


is prolonged to a length of six inches; 


ened to a third of an in others, 


SWORD-BILLED HUMMING-BIKD. 
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. it is curved downward 
and in still oth 
it turns upward at the 


again (Mutoxeres 
in the form of a sickle: 
(Avocettula) 
end like the bill 
the bird to hunt 
the scales of the 
curving nectaries 

Although the 


destitute of representatives of this most 


crs 


its minute prey among 
palm and in the long 
of cannular corollas. 

Eastern hemisphere is 
remarkable family, it is provided with an 
equivalent in one or two groups of small 
and gayly colored birds which abound in 
the southern portions of Asia, in Africa, 
and in the Australian regions. The sun 


birds (Nectarinid@e), as they are called, 


do not equal our huminers in elegance of | 


form or variety and splendor of costume, 
yet they are clad in glittering plumage, 
and have the same long slender bills and 
tubular tongues, and feed from the flow 
ers Ina similar manner. From these su 
perticial resemblances naturalists were at 
first inclined to reaard the 
as nearly related, but more recent investi 
gallons prove that they have little strue 


A NEGLECTED C(¢ 


1—THE CITY OF 


ULYSSES 
| l is not the place to be went,” asserted 
our eccentric vis-a-vis at the Badajos 
table @hote. 
for decidingly it is 


* Don't you go to Lisbone. 
not the place to be 
went.” 

Lisbon, and 


whereof he 


He had just come from 
should 
but 


have known spoke ; 
from his habit of wholesale fault-find 
ing, we had already privately nicknamed 
our chance acquaintance the Raven, and 
we were not to be turned back by his cap 
tious croaking, now that our foot actual 

The Portugal 
the library had 
before charmed our imaginations, 
find intimate ac 
quaintance, showing fascinating hints of 


ly pressed the threshold. 
of the geography and 
long 
and we her, on more 

Heiress alike of 


the Roman and the Saracen, she has old 


her romantic history. 


heirlooms from both sides of the house to | 


interest the antiquary. The bull-ring is 
all that is left of the Coliseum, but Moor- 
ish fountains and antique glazed tiles that 
match those of the Alhambra are only sin 
gle jewels in the unbroken parure handed 
down from the Moslem 

A tiny country, occupying, like the isl 


and of England, a mere spot upon the at- | 


of the avocet, enabling 


two families 


YRNER OF 


tural affinity, and accordingly they 
widely separated in classification. 
Trochilide are now placed next to 
swifts (Cypselin@),a small group of bh 
of dull hues distributed over the w 
face of the earth, except the island of N 
Zealand. One species is familiar to 
by the popular name of chimney-swal 
(Chetura pelasgia). 

Attempts have frequently been mad 
transport living humming - birds across 
the Atlantic for the adornment of Eu 
pean aviaries, but with indifferent. s 


cess. In the few cases where the tende 


creatures survived the voyage they per 


ished soon after from lack of proper car 
and diet. 
ing that they may thrive in confinement 
for months, possibly longer, but anima 
provided for them, a mea 
of insects at regular intervals being essen 
tial to their existence. 


Instances are on record show 


food must be 
Materialized sun 
beams, like grosser beings, require an al 
of 


spark aglow 


lowance nitrogen to keep the vita 


EUROPE 


las, we remembered that in the fifteenth 
century her possessions stretched, as thos 
of England do now, over all the world 
While Columbus was pursuing his stud 
ies, Prince Henry the Navigator establish 
ed his observatory on the lonely shores of 
Algarve, and gathered the young nobles 
to his school of navigation. Through the 
century that followed, the bread cast upon 
the waters poured back to Portugal. Thi 
Azores, Madeira, and the golden sands of 
Guinea were made her own; Bartolomeu 
Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
Vasco da Gama discovered India, Mage! 
lan made the first around the 
world, and Brazil was made a Portuguese 
colony. As in Egypt, after the conquer 
ors the building dynasty, so in Portugal, 
Dom Manoel the Fortunate built his pyr 
amids in Belem, Aleobaga, and Batalha, 
seattering the wealth of the newly ac 
quired colonies with reckless, improvident 
hand, as who should say, ‘‘ After us the 


deluge,” 


voyage 


And the deluge came—a flood 
of bigotry and persecution, which speedily 
swept away the prosperity of the country. 
Portugal's fall may be traced directly to 
the Jesuits, for they brought in the Inqui- 
sition, which hunted the Jews, the bank- 
ers of the country, from the land ; they 
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A STREET IN LISBON, 


preached the crusade that led Dom Sebas- 
tian the Regretted to his disastrous expe- 
dition into Africa, and left the country an 
easy prey to the Spaniard, while the Dutch 
seized their colonies. 

After the decadence, the revival under 
Pombal, the Bismarck of Portugal. This 
was what we had learned from books of 


















the country, and now comes the 
charm of verifying history for 
ourselves, of studying a people 
about whom little is known, and 
of exploring a country where 
tourists are scarce. 

We floated this morning down 
the Tagus, the glittering panora 
ma of the city unfolding before 
us. Its houses, built of creamy 
marble-like stone, terraced the 
hill-sides, forming a stately stair- 
case, down which Lisbon stepped 
as a queen to the water's edge. 
We could not dispute her claim 
whatever city may be ranked first 
for beauty of situation, Lisbon can 
be classed no lower than second among 
all the cities of the globe. Its wonderful 
atmosphere bathed all with a golden gla 
mour. The tiled fronts of the houses, 
which, seen nearer, suggest patchwork 
bed-quilts hung out to air, flashed back 
the sunshine from their glazed surfaces 
like so many gems; dome and cupola, 
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church tower and palace facade, outlined 
themselves in graceful profile against the 
sky, as exquisite as a poet’s dream, and as 
We 
Camoens attributed 
its foundation to the first Greek explorer 
who rounded the Pillars of Hercules: 
Ulysses. } iwugh fated to 
On Asian 
i 


unreal as some prehistoric legend. 


did not wonder that 


destroy 

he heaven-built towers of Troy, 
0) rurope’ , more grateful to the skies, 
H td the 


etern Lisbon 


il walls of rise,” 


A nearer view of Lisbon streets, while 
it dispels in a certain degree the vision 
like enchantment of the distant picture, 
brings out details of never-ceasing inter- 


est. We spend our days in long walks 
and drives and 


streets, that 


mountainous 
wind and elimb, criss-cross, 


up down 
angle, and lose themselves in labyrinthine 
tangles, blind alleys, or pleasant squares. 
We wonder alike at the bizarre costumes 
of the lower classes, and the similarity to 
American—or rather Parisian—stvles dis 
We saun- 
ter along the quays, and study fishermen 
We look up at the baleo 
nies draped with a bright rug or gay 


pl Ly ed by the more well-to-do. 
and Gallegos. 


shawl, at the party-colored awnings and 
windows, beautiful face shows 
a dark background like a Rem- 
portrait. We scan the at 
tractive windows of the goldsmiths’ shops 
in the Rua Aurea, or jingle along in the 


where a 
against 


brantesque 


PLACE 


Americano, as they christen 
street car, 


the o 
through the Broadway of 
city, which leads to the Belem sub 
The people live much upon the street, 

it is here that they are to be studied to 
best advantage. The houses of the } 
open to it, and we have a full view of 
home life from the narrow sidewalk. 
the more elegant quarters the wista 
droops in purple festoons over the bal] 
trades which edge the roof, while spots 
rosy pink or vivid searlet tell of blosson 
ing oleanders or cacti, for the roof of « 
row of houses often forms its own garde) 
or that of the houses upon the next t 
race. These hanging gardens remind 
the eccentric Beckford of places of int: 
ment, ‘‘as if the deceased inhabitants 
the palace were sprouting up in the shay 
of prickly-pears, Indian figs, gaudy holl) 
hocks, and peppery capsicums.” 

Here and there roofs of red semi-cylin 
drical tiles projected over the house fronts 
suggesting the fluted frill of an old lady's 
cap. Everywhere there was sparkling 
color and dazzling light. Sometimes thi 
tiles on the fronts of the houses formed 
mosaics of gigantie figures, vases of flow 
ers, and baskets of fruits; now and then 
above some rusty lantern, which in South 
ey’s time served the double purpose of i] 
luminating the streets and burning in 
honor of the sacred pictures above them, 


DOM PEDRO. 
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THE FISH MARKET, 


the tiles shaped themselves into Madon- 
as, martyrs in flames, and saints in glory 

a circumstance which called from the 
merry poet the bonmot, ‘‘ These saints are 
the most enlightened personages in Lis- 
bon.’ If the streets of Lisbon were dark 
in Southey’s time, they have blazed with 
light since the advent of gas; the poor 
saints alone remain in the obscurity of 
the Dark Ages. 

A prominent feature in street life are 
the Varinhos, or fish and fruit women, 
natives of Ovar, in the north of Portugal, 
who come to the capital to earn a little 
competence by hard labor. They form a 
strong contrast to the native Lisbonese, as 
well by their odd peasant costume as by 
their business-like, bustling, hustling man- 
ners, and the untiring industry with which 
they run barefoot all day over the rough 
pavements, a heavy basket of fish or fruit 
balanced nicely upon their heads, calling 
their wares as they go, with voice ‘‘as 
shrill as that of ocean birds.” They are 
the huckster women of the fruit market, 
who sit under an encampment of artists’ 
worn-out sketching umbrellas, and sell 
poultry, bouquets, and heaps of apricots 
(‘eggs of the sun”), grapes, plums, and 
purple figs to the good housewives of Lis- 
bon. You will see them best, however, 
in the early morning at the fish market, 
filling their baskets from the slimy, shin- 
ing heaps that the fishermen have just 
brought in from their night’s toil in the 
boats, and are now auctioning off in lots 
to the highest bidder. 


Their costume, a | 


| loose jacket and short blue stuff skirt, 


with a sash knotted about the hips, exhib 
its the superb carriage of their strong and 
supple bodies. Rather heavy for grace, 
there is still a magnificent swing to thei 
gait and a haughty bearing of the neck, 
induced by the weight borne upon the 
head, which gives to these modern cary 
atides an air at once heroic and classical, 
such as we can imagine possessed by the 
lower orders of Spartan women, and by 
the powerful but not overrefined Ama 
zons. They show a barbaric fondness for 
jewelry, and several chains or strings of 
gold beads, with two pairs of heavy ear 
rings, resembling in shape two united 
water jars, are often seen in company 
with bare feet and tatters. The Gallegos 
furnish another prominent feature of Lis 
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bon street life. They are burly, thickset 
men, with bushy black side whiskers and 
clean-shaven upper lips. They loll in 
careless attitudes about their respective 
chafarizes (the Moorish name for fount- 
ain being still retained), and patiently 
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water kegs. They come from Galicia, 
where they leave their families, and are 
the ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter” for the Portuguese, who consider it a 
degradation to bear a burden of any kind. 

The public squares of Lisbon are nu 
merous, and generally charmingly laid 
out, with a profusion of semi-tropical 
plants, statues, and fountains. Fount- 
ains are, indeed, a special characteristic 
of the city. You can hardly walk in any 
direction without soon passing a number 


wait the slow filling of their iron-bound | 





of these little runnels trickling from 
carved head, or from an iron tube set 
the wall, into a capacious stone basin 
The fountains are supplied by the Alcan 
tara Aqueduct—one of the wonders of the 
city, and considered the greatest piece ot 
bridge architecture in the world; its ex 
treme height is two hundred and sixty 


three feet, and the water which it emp 
| ties into the Mai d’Aqua, or reservoir, is 


brought from a distance of eighteen miles 
Thirty Gallegos fill their casks at each 
fountain, and carry water about the cit) 
to all who are not directly supplied by 
the water-works or by wells. They form 
the Fire Department as well, and before 
the city was provided with fire-engines, 
were ordered to fill their casks before re 


| tiring, that they might be ready to pro 


ceed to a fire at the first alarm. The 
thirty arriving first were paid for their 
services; the rest were compelled to work 
gratis so long as the fire lasted. <As this 
method of extinguishing a conflagration 
was not a very efficient one, fires often 
burned several days, and all householdeis 
were in the mean time cut off from their 
water supply, for not a Gallego could car 
ry his cask in any other direction than in 
that of the burning district. Those of the 
class who act as porters are frequently 
men of immense strength; a couple of 
them will carry, by means of a yoke from 
which depends a swinging platform, huge 
burdens weighing oftentimes as much as 
half a ton. They jog along, invariably 
out of step, occasionally carrying blocks 
of hewn stone for the masons, man’s la 
bor being apparently cheaper than that of 
horses or of oxen. 
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adies are not often to be met upon the | tuguese are a very proper people, and a 
et during the day, but they are nearly | courtship in American style would greatly 
ys to be seen at the window, placidly | shock them. , 
uding the stream of life which surges But it is at night that Lisbon really 
loiters below. Young ladies receive | wakes, and is seen to best advantage. 
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their admirers in this way, the gallant |The parks glitter with gas jets, and nu- 
propping up the wall of the opposite | merous bands vie with each other in ere 
house, and rapturously regarding the ob- | ating a crash of sound. The senhoras de 
ject of his devotion from adistance. The} scend from their watch-towers, and are : 
guitar is sometimes used as a means of | seen at the public gardens and the the 

communication, but more often the only | atres in resplendent Parisian costumes. 
conversation is that of the eye. The Por- | There is no distinctive national peculiarity 
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GALLERY OF THE CLOISTER OF SAO JERONYMO MONASTERY, BELEM., 


in their dress. Snowy hats and bonnets | Hospital, and even Satan is obliged to 
with softly curling plumes replace the pay a high license to the Church for thi 
veil of Spain. We might fancy ourselves | privilege of doing what little mischief he 
in New York, or London, or Paris. Now | can. 
and then we may meet a lady dressed en- The cathedral of Lisbon is not more 1 
tirely in purple, in fulfillment of a vow to | markable than many of the rich paro 
the Virgin to wear her color for a certain | chial churches of the city. The church 
length of time. When this is the case, | of Belem in architectural richness and 
fan, stockings, parasol, and even shoes | historical importance is immeasurably 
are all of the same violet hue. The gen- | its superior; the cathedral has only the 
tlemen are as a rule handsome, elegant | prestige of name. Its noticeable 
decoration is the conspicuous and ugly 


in manners and attire, and remarkably 
vouthful in appearance. Fatherand son, | tiling which faces the walls of the inte 


most 


as they saunter arm in arm, are scarcely 
to be distinguished. 


| rior with grotesque allegorical subjects. 
Even Time is lazy | One of the most popular and fortunate 
in Portugal, and does his work in a slip- | of Lisbon churches is that of Sao Roque 
shod way, quite forgetting the vindictive | His Majesty Dom Joao V. attended mass 
earnestness with which in our own coun- | here upon one oceasion, and noticing that 
try he polishes bald crowns and chisels | all the chapels with the exception of that 
wrinkles. Portuguese gentlemen even! of St. John the Baptist were brilliantly 
when on foot have a cavalier appearance. | lighted, inquired the reason of the slight 
They delight in enormous spurs, and wear | He was informed that all of the othe: 
them perhaps when they not only do not | saints had guilds devoted to the observ 
own, but rarely mount, a horse. | ance of their festival days, while the Bap 
sut Lisbon is devout as well as gay: | tist was not a favorite. 
witness her numerous churches and noble | 


The sovereign 


charities. Her most spectacular proces- 
sions are religious, her bull-fights take 


place on the Campo of Santa Anna, and 


the gate money is divided with the Santa | 


Casa de Misericordia. The lottery tickets, 
which are offered in such profusion upon 


the street, help support the Foundling 


determined to himself become the special] 
adherent of St. John of Sao Roque. He 
ordered a chapel to be built in Rome 
which should be a wonder of precious 
stones—lapis lazuli, amethyst, Egyptian 
alabasters, verd-antique, porphyry, and 
ancient jaul. Panels of Carrara marble, 
carved in the tasteless, overornamented 
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tury, decorate the ceiling. Two im 
ise silver candelabra, intricately mod 


of the first part of the eighteenth mass was said in it by Pope Benedict XIV 


It was then taken to pieces, and sent to 
Portugal, the whole expense amounting 


d and gilded, and so heavy that four | to a million dollars. 


GRAND DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH AND 


men are required to lift them, hold the | 
consecrated tapers. Over the altars hang | 
three really fine mosaics, copies of Guido’s 
‘* Annunciation,” Raphael’s ‘*‘ Descent of 
the Holy Ghost,” and of the ‘* Baptism of 
Christ” by Michael Angelo. The chapel 
was temporarily set up at Rome, where 





MONASTERY OF SAO JERONYMO, BELEM, 


The church and monastery of Sao Je- 
ronymo at Belem, the western suburb of 
Lisbon, is one of the most interesting 
buildings in Portugal. Four hundred 
years ago there stood upon this spot a lit 
tle chapel, used by mariners, and devoted 
to Maria, Star of the Sea. Here, in 1497, 
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Vasco da Gama passed the entire night in 
prayer, before setting out upon hiv peril- 
ous two years’ voyage of enterprite and 
endurance. The same spot witnessed his 
return, laden with the wealth of the In 
dies, having accomplished an exploit in 
navigation (the passage to India by way 
of thi Cape of Good Hope) to which the 
discovery of America was comparatively 
a pleasure-trip. King Manuel devoted 
the first gold brought from India to the 
erection of the church and monastery of 
Belem, and the noble pile forms a most 
fitting memorial of the great explorer. 
Camoens, the greatest of Portuguese 
poets, sang the fame of Vaseo da Gama 
so well that he became himself famous; 
and if King Manuel's abbey is a poem 
in stone, Camoens’s great epic is a monu 

ment more enduring than marble. The 
ashes of poet and hero have recently been 
laid in one of the chapels of this beautiful 
church, and the ceremonies upon this oc 

casion were of a most imposing and splen 

did character. The poor unappreciative 
dust was borne by a royal galley down 
the Tagus, the men-of-war and merchant 
ships making a lane down which it pass- 
ed, while flags dipped and cannon roar- 
ed. Royalty stood upon the church steps 
to receive and do it honor, while an em- 















TOWER OF BELEM. 





blematie procession, organized by 
press, and taken part in by thousands 
citizens, paraded the city, with mo 
mental cars representative of the Arn 
the Navy, the Arts, Agriculture, Lit: 
ture, ete. Perhaps if the deserted 
dying Camoens could have foreseen | 
tardy recognition, he would not h 
poured out the bitterness of his soul] 
his tenth canzoni. 
“The land I loved above all lands on earth 
Twice cast me like a weed away. 
Through the dread deep my bark, still on 
borne, 
As the fierce waves drive o’er it tempest-t 
Speeds ‘midst strange horrors to its fatal boi 
Yet shall not storms or flattering calms de! 
My vovage more; no mortal port is mine, 
So may the sovereign ruler of the flood 
Quell the loud surge, and with a voice divin 
Hush the fierce tempest of my soul to rest! 


We passed under the florid platteresqu 
doorway, with its prodigality of niched 
and canopied statues, and stood in tli 
imposing interior. Tall, richly wrouglit 
columns shoot upward, supporting thi 
vaulted roof, which is so delicately groin 
ed that the immense mass of stone has al! 
the apparent lightness and feathery spring 
of the reticulation of a palm leaf. The 
architect of the building was severely 
criticised for the asserted instability of thi 

structure, the critics of the day 

confidently asserting that the root 
would fall in as soon as the seat 
folding was removed. Even the 
architect himself had his fears, for 
he fled to France before the exper 
iment was tried. The king ap 
pointed the task of removing th 
supports to condemned criminals 
| promising them a free pardon i! 
they survived the result. The 
seatfolding was taken down, and 
was used by the liberated felons 
for the construction of houses foi 
themselves; for, contrary to all ex 
pectation, the root 
rested securely upon 
its slender piers, and 
the storms of four 
centuries and_ the 
shock of more than 
oneearthquake have 
not thrown it from 
its delicate poise. To 
the right of the nave 
is the chapel of St. 
Raphael, which con- 
tains the sarcophagi 
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rmoens and Da Gama. Betweenthem | heads for even less celebrated vessels. 
is a third, supported by elephants | there was none which quite filled the r 
ed in black marble, and purporting to | quirements of an effigy of St. Raphael 





INTERIOR OF THE CLOISTER OF THE SAO JERONYMO MONASTERY 


contain the remains of Dom Sebastian the | There were two candelabra, however, 
Regretted, who disappeared at the battle | carved and painted to represent lions, as 
of Aleazar Kebir in Africa. The chapel | large as Newfoundland dogs, and standing 
is named from a wooden image of the | in ‘‘Speak,sir!” attitudes. They held the 
archangel Raphael, taken from the prow | huge tapers in their fore-paws, and were 
of the ship in which Da Gama made his | altogether of such preternatural ugliness 
first voyage to the Indies, which is sup- | that one might well imagine them to hav« 
posed to be still kept here; but though we | been stolen from some Hindoo temple by 
found a number of wooden images sutffi- | Vasco da Gama himself. As St. Jerome 
ciently hideous to have served for figure- | is the patron of the monastery, the lion, 
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his companion in the desert, is repeated 
in carving throughout the building wher 
ever opportunity offers In the cloister, 
one of the loveliest which any religious 
house can boast, the fountain is a lion. 
These cloisters consist of four galleries in 
two stories, forming a frame, or rather 
a richly wrought jewel box, to the flower 
gems of the central parterre. The arches 
and the stone tracery with which they are 
filled exhibit that riot of phantasy shown 
by the later Gothic, when the pure flam 
boyant was changing, through the most 
exuberant flowering of which stone is ea- 
pable, into the decadence where senseless 


overornamentation takes the place of real | 


beauty. Thackeray denominates this the 
‘cauliflower and periwig style of archi 
tecture,” and this style we are willing 
to admit exists at Mafra and elsewhere 
through Portugal; but at Belem taste still 
governs the infinity of ornament, and were 
we told that the building transeresses ev 
ery art canon known, the eye would still 
delight in its richness. 

Within the cloister garden great bushes 


of blue and pink hydrangeas relieved the | 


cool gray of the architecture with their 


with ghostly white and passionate crim 


son blossoms. Unfamiliar flame-colored | 


flowers from China, palms and _ ferns, 
vines and shrubs, are grouped in hot- 
house profusion within the low hedges of 


trimly cut box. From the cloisters we | 
passed into the refectory of the departed | 


monks; the walls were hung with poor 
portraits of the kings of Portugal, beneath 
which ran a grotesque wainscoting of 
tiles representing the history of Joseph. 
One of the subjects—Joseph’s brethren 
showing his raiment to Jacob as proof of 
his death—was irresistibly comic. The 
coat of many colors of the sacred record 
was replaced by a diminutive pair of bag- 
gy pantaloons. It was quite as absurd as 
another refectory picture, one by Titian, 
in the Escorial, ** Christ washing the Dis- 
ciples’ Feet,’ where the Twelve were pre 
paring for the ceremonial by pulling off 
high-topped boots, some seated upon the 
floor, and others sprawling in equally 
ungainly attitudes, necessitated by the 
absence of a boot-jack. Long low tables 
were set for the mid-day meal of the pres 
ent occupants of the convent—no mo- 
nastic company of bigots or hypocrites, | 
but five hundred or so orphan boys with 
intelligent, happy faces. Charity schol- | 


ars, educated at the government expr 
they are taught the ordinary braix 
with the addition of French and Ene 

are allowed to make choice of a trade 
leave the institution when they have 1 
tered it, with a new suit of clothes a: 
set of tools as an outfit. They came tr 
ing down for their recess in the clo 
garden, anda lad of fourteen began a « 
versation in remarkably good but rat 

| bookish French. He was very prow 
his accomplishment. 

**T would not starve, would I,” he ; 
ed, ‘‘if I should go to Paris 7” 

Not being understood, he explain: 

| ‘IT mean I could at least beg my bread 

French.” He did not like the Enelis 
language as well. ‘' We read ‘ Parad 
Lost,’ he said, ‘‘and we do not find 
amusing.” 

The little beds in the well-ventilat 
pleasant dormitories were clean and sweet 
the food was nourishing, and in the up). 
cloisters the bathing suits in which th 
boys frolicked on the beach were drying 
in the sun. The Casa Pia, as the institu 
tion is called, seemed to us a very beaut 


| ful charity, and life here, with the exce) 
spots of brilliant color. Rose-trees bent | 


tion of the periodical dose of ‘* Paradis 
Lost,” very enviable. 

On the sea-shore, not far from the mon 
astery, stands the Tower of Belem. It 
built on the spot from which Vasco da 
Gama with his little band of adventurers 
embarked on his voyage of discovery o! 
the Indies. The tower, though built 
1495, seemed wonderfully fresh and pei 
fect. The great crosses of the Order o| 
Christ, blazoned on the shields which 
faced the battlements, showed like a nai 
row edge of embroidery from below, and 
the whole edifice seemed singularly light 
and graceful for a fortress against pirates 
and a military prison. But standing i: 
one of the delicate watch-towers which 
hang in mid-air on the corners of thi 
building, the strong wind beat back om 
breath, and a sudden giddiness seizing us 
as we looked down at the waves lapping 
the foundations, we realized the strength 
of a building which had borne unshaken 
the buffetings-of centuries of storms. 

Of Lisbon’s many churches the one 
which possesses greatest interest to the 


| antiquarian is doubtless the ruined church 
|}of the Carmo. Its roofless and vine 


grown arches, the broken ribs of its once 
noble vault silhouetted darkly against the 
sky, form a most striking monument to 








power of the great earthquake which 
755 shook Lisbon to its foundations. 
Archeological Society has most ap- 
priately established its museum in the 
eel of this fascinating ruin, which, 
its superb tower, alone possesses a 

Wandering among its broken sar- 
igi, its Moorish fountain converted 
toa Christian fount, its Roman remains, 
| other mutilated bits of ancient sculp- 
e, with vine festoons drooping down 
mn us from the shattered arches, we 
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47 
Bronze angel heads, once k.iobs attached to 
chests 
(Handled when ancient dames chose forth bro- 
cade),”” 
And here is the brocade as well. ‘‘ En- 
carnardo” with arabesques woven in gold 
thread, mauve satin with brocaded bou- 
quets of roses. Here, too, is a shelf of 
enamelled watches, and jewelled snuff- 
boxes with rings and miniatures, a pearl 
inlaid crucifix, and sandal-wood rosaries, 
with other trinkets suggestive of Pom- 


din vain to imagine the awful catas- | bal’s time, of ambitious and haughty men, 


trophe which changed 
the proud temple into 

picturesque ruin, and 
to faney the energet- 

figure of the Prime 
Minister Pombal, the 
Richelieu of this reign, 
spending days and 
nights together in driv- 
ing about the smoking 
ruins, repressing crime 
ind relieving the un- 
fortunate. 

The true museums of 
Lisbon, where we may 
find suggestions of its 
life prior to the earth- 
quake, are the curiosity 
Here one may 
discover many a relic 
of the past magnifi- 
cence of the country; 
bits of old silver orna- 
mented by hand-ham- 
mered repoussé work, 
and engraved with the monograms and 
crests of noble families whose sun has set 
in poverty and oblivion; ponderous brazen- 
clamped books from the dismantled con- 
vents, with old paintings, time-blackened, 
and of little worth artistically, but curious 
and ludicrous examples of ancient incen- 
tives to devotion. We found rooms stored 
with massive carved furniture of Brazil- 
wood, chairs of richly embossed leather 
studded with huge round-headed brass 
nails, cabinets of mediwval Portuguese 


shops. 


marquetry, the fine mosaic of South Amer- | 
ican woods, almost equal to East Indian | 


ivory and ebony inlay, and made when 
the rich cargoes of fragrant tropical tim- 
ber were novelties in importation. Here 
are 


“Odds and ends of ravage, picture-frames 
White through the worn gilt, mirror sconces 
chipped, 





CHARIOT OF DOM JOAO VY. 


of vain and luxurious women, who strut- 


ted and courtesied, flirted and flattered, 
loved and laughed, and channelled their 
rouged cheeks with tears, fora little hour, 
and were laid away in tinselled boxes in 
the dull twilight of some chill erypt, elo- 
quent sermons on that most misanthropic 
of all texts, Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia 
vanitas. A curiosity shop possesses for 
me an irresistible fascination. We pass- 
ed one at evening in the lower part of the 
city. It was unlighted, but the owner 
was lounging at the door, and seeing our 
interest he lit a mere snuff of a candle 
and led us through several rooms filled 
with relics of the past. The shop from 
the street had seemed mean and insignif- 
icant enough, but it extended through 
several houses. We followed our guide 
| through apartment after apartment piled 
| to the ceiling with grotesque vases from 
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Japan and India, with headless wooden 
saints, and with such an assortment of old 
furniture that they seemed the depository 


for the rickety and cast-aside trappings of 


all the palaces in the kingdom, the flick 
ering light of the candle as it brought one 
and another object sharply out of the sur 
rounding gloom gleaming for an instant 
on a Saracen cimeter, or illuminating 
with almost magical effect some heavi 
ly embroidered altarpiece. It needed no 
extravagant play of the imagination to 
fancy that in the hours of darkness these 
rooms might be filled with ghostly forms, 
who held their levées here, as long ago in 
palaces of which the earthquake had left 
no stone upon another. 

More interesting even than the curios 
ity shops, and more directly connected 
with authentic Portuguese history, is the 
museum furnished by the collection of 
antique royal carriages. These tattered 
and tottering but still pompous relics of 
former pageants bring back vividly the 
epochs and the men that they served. 
The prodigious chariots of Dom Joao V. 
strange medley of circus band wagon and 
steam fire-engine—are among the most 
stupendous monuments of the muster. 
Huge carved and gilded figures form al- 
legorical groups before and behind these 
triumphal ears. Sea-horses snort and 
curvet, led by Neptune and Apollo; Por- 
tugal, in the guise of a female figure, ex- 
tends her seeptre over cringing India and 
grovelling Africa. On the back of an- 
other two Tritons clasp hands. ‘‘Em 
blems of the rivers Douro and Minho,” 
said our guide; but they might as prop- 
erly have represented the commercial 
union (by the discoveries of Da Gama) of 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans. Here 


were lumbering vehicles, draped in tar- | 


nished cloth of gold, and shaped like an- 
tiquated canopied and curtained bed 
steads, with Cupids supporting crowns 
upon the summit, and lions bearing he- 
These 
were the very equipages which made up 
the bridal cortége that nearly two hun 
dred years ago set out for the Spanish front- 


raldic shields at the four corners. 


ier to meet an equally imposing caravan, 
on the oceasion of a double marriage be- 
tween the princes and infantas of the re- 
spective kingdoms. It is a pity that no 
chronicler of the garrulity of a Froissart 
was there to describe the long train of 
forty state wagons, together with the pri- 
vate coaches of nearly every nobleman in 


the realm—all the glory of the pont 
wardrobe at Mafra on dress parads 
hind the gold-fringed curtains, in 
pany with the patches and point-lac 
the Infantas’ ladies-in-waiting, and 
long line of sumpter-mules_ bringin, 
the rear, with pig-skins of Collares 
wedding cake. 

Each calash, gig, cabriolet, and ea: 
commemorated some event of state s 
tory. Here an elegant equipage of | 
ian workmanship, heavily gilded, 
lined with superb embossed crimson 
vet, had come as a benediction from { 
holy ‘‘Papa” Clement XI. Anothe 
equally luxurious, brought Maria of A 
tria to the throne of Portugal, and was 
present from the bride’s brother, Josepli | 
of Austria. Here, too, were coaches made 
in Paris, with frame-work of buhl, and 
valance falling from the coachman’s box 
rivalling altar-cloths in richness of em 
broidery. Here were delicate panel paint 
ings, many of them far more deserving ot 
conspicuous hanging than the daubs now 
occupying the walls of the art gallery 
The subjects on one of the coaches ex 
hausted all the horsy legends of my 
thology—Phoebus conducting his chariot 
through the cloud regions, and Galatea 
alighting from her shell. The mild win 
ters of the climate were suggested by tli 
absence of sleighs, and we saw no hearses 
There was an abundance of absurd sulk 
ies and impossible gigs, and away ina cob 
webbed corner a coach whose panel pic 
tures were Raphaelesque in sentiment, 
and faded to delicious mellowness of tone 
‘Tt is the carriage of Dom Sebastian,” said 
our guide, touching his hat with a gesture 
of sadness and respect. ‘Ah, yes,” we 
replied, ‘‘the unfortunate young king 
who died in Africa, and who lies buried 
at Belem between Camoens and Vasco da 
Gama.” 

A shrug of the shoulder told the deeply 


| rooted popular disbelief in this assertion. 





‘*They say so,” he answered; *‘ but more 
likely he met his death at the hands of 
Philip II. of Spain in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition.” The history of this unfor 
tunate prince is most interesting. Long 
after the battle of Alcazar Kebir his de 


| voted subjects refused to believe in his 


death, and as long as any of his con 
temporaries lived they hoped and prayed 
to see him come again and take the throne 
from the Spanish usurper. <A pretender 
did appear in Venice who professed to be 
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jar arrangements on wheels, stowed away 
amongst the royal carriages, are used by 
of the Virgin when on holy-days she takes an 
festal processions. Chief of these religious car- 


nivals is the festival of Corpus Christi. On this occasion 
St. George (a Gallego in a suit of armor) parades 
the streets upon a handsome horse, and the king 
himself is obliged to follow on foot and bare- 
headed. This ceremony dates from remote an- 


cession 


tiquity, and was only interrupted during the oe- 
cupancy of Lisbon by the French, when Junot 
possessed himself of St. George’s horse, which 
happened to be the finest in the city, and excited 
more popular indignation by forbidding the pro- 
and the usual explosion of fire-works than by all 


his other cruelties taken together. But it is in the north 


BULL-FIGHTING. 
LXIII.—No. 373.—4 


of Portugal that religious fétes are to be seen at 
their best; in Lisbon popular enthusiasm finds 
its wildest expression at a bull-fight, and 
the farpa takes the place of the proces- 
sional taper. 

A Portuguese bull-fight is a very dif- 
ferent affair from the disgusting and bru- 
tal national sport of Spain. The Portu- 
guese are a humane people, and though 
the spectacle was originally conducted in 
Spanish style, it was not long popular, 
and now neither bulls nor horses are 
killed, and the bull-fighters run very 
little risk, as cylinders ending in wooden 
knobs cover the animal’s horns, and it 
can only inflict a knock-down blow, in- 
stead of piercing and tearing. The honor 
of this reform is due to Pombal, who in- 
terceded with King Joseph I.,and induced 
him to discontinue the sport in the mur- 
derous Spanish style on the occasion of 
the death of the Count d’Arcos in an am- 
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‘ably tame and insipid, while, 
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ateur bull-fight It is related that when 
the father of the young count, the aged 
Marquis Mirialva, Grand Chamberlain of 
the king, saw his son fall, he threw him- 
self into the arena and killed the bull 
with his dress sword; and that Pombal | 
remarked to the king that the life of a 
bull was not, after all, a fair equivalent 
for that of the Count d’ Arcos. Pombal’s | institution for the encouragement of 
administration was sowed thick with re-|in the kingdom. There is hardly a ¢ 


forms, which have blossomed since, | lery, a museum, or a library in Portu; 
though received coldly at the time. The 


where one is not told that the collect 
limiting the power of the Inquisition, the | has been formed from the spoils of fr 
abolition of slavery, and the expulsion of | three or four to twenty or thirty conver 
the Jesuits are all due to Pombal. Few | In the case of the Art Gallery the foun: 
ministers can show a more energetic rec- | had the choice of the altarpieces and oth 
| paintings of all the convents. It was o1 
|} a choice of relatively bad, worse, won 
The committee selected a few car-loads of 
looked at | the least bad, and the imagination utte 
from a rational, common-sense stand-| gives way when called upon to pictur 
point, they are indeed ‘singular exhibi- | the degrees of iniquity of the rejected 
tions of imbecility on the part of all con- | canvases. Evidently the life of th 
cerned.” But the Lisbonese revel in the | cloister in Portugal, in such palace-con 
sport; the risks are still sufficiently ex- | vents as Belem, Mafra, and Alcobaca 
citing to stir the blood, and the display, | where in Beckford’s time the table groan 
especially when the performance is an | ed with the good things of this earthly 
amateur one, and the young men taking | life, 
part belong to the nobility, is very brill- | 
iant. Then the arena is handsomely dec- | 
orated, the costumes of the performers | 
are of velvet and satin, the horses are the 
finest in the kingdom, and the feats of 
horsemanship displayed rival those of the | 
cireus. Royalty honors the scene by at 
tendance, and the beauty and fashion of 
Lisbon shine in full opera dress in the 
upper boxes, their white elbows resting 
on richly embroidered silk shawls which 
drape the front of the boxes in graceful 
folds. The companionship of prize-fight- 
ers, and pugilistic skill of this description, 
are not considered unworthy the most ele- 
gant and accomplished Portuguese noble. 
The Princess Rattazzi, in 


There are people in Portugal who h 
tastes for more wsthetic pleasures t] 
those of the ring. An interest in a 
gradually being awakened, chiefly by 
example of the ex-King Fernando, w] 
himself an amateur artist, and the pri: 
pal patron of the Lisbon Art Gallery 
well as of nearly every other schem: 


ord than this. To an amateur of the 
combats of the Spanish aceldama the 
Portuguese exhibition must seem remark- 


Bacchus was a patron saint, and 
even Melpomene with her tragic mas! 
and tripping-footed Terpsichore, were oc 
casionally admitted, was not favorable to 
visionary ecstasy, and the development of 
artist-monks such as the Benedictines of 
the North, and Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolo 
meo, and Fra Lipi of the Florentine schoo! 
The Portuguese exhibit at the last Uni 
versal Exposition at Paris was the laugh 
ing-stock of the artistic world; but there 
is still hope for modern art in Portugal. 
New men are coming to the front who 
| have studied at Paris and at Rome. Pro 
| 
| 


fessor Porto, director of the Lisbon Art 
School, is one of these. His boyish stad 
ies, when a pupil of the life school at Opor 
to, are exhibited with pride at that acad 
emy, and show a precocity of talent which 
| has been sustained by his later work. A 
feeling for decorative art is cropping out, 
too, in the manufacture at Caldas da Ra 
inha of a peculiar kind of rustic faience 
which much resembles Palissy ware. We 
have tureens in the shape of a boar’s head 
resting upon a platter; little plates piled 
with sardines, olives, or chestnuts, mod 
elled and colored to nature; vases or 


her recently | 
published and greatly censured Portugal 
«& Vol @Otseau, speaks of the Miweite | 
of Castel Melhor, the last descendant of 
an ancient family, and after praising his 
refinement and cultivation, remarks: ‘‘ In 
the bull-fights organized by amateurs he 
shone in the first rank as horseman, and 
inserted the farpas with an art and a dex- 
terity which awakened frantic applause, 
and secured him great popularity. This 
circumstance added to the regrets caused | plaques over which crawl fiery-tinted 
by his death. It was not only a loss to | crabs and glutinous snails, while snakes 
elegant society, it was felt by the people | coil themselves into convoluted handles, 
themselves.” or thrust investigating heads into the jaws 
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bsters; lizards and salamanders sun 

nselves on mock stones; craw-fish pro- | 
le their scissors-like claws from little 

erns fringed with porcelain 
ly to lop off the superfluous tails of 

tadpoles wriggling near. 

\ spot dear to the English resident, and 
which opens its hospitable heart to 
stranger of every nationality, is the | 

metery of the Cypresses, or the English | 
ying-ground. The vegetation 


moss, 


IS SO 


uriant, the monuments so lovingly | ‘ 


ped and screened with ivy, 
ckets of rose, tree-geraniums, 
das-tree, that this garden of rest has | 
st the character of a ghastly place of | 
mbs, and the vista of ‘‘ storied urn and 
imated bust” inspires only a shade of 
ensive melancholy or tender musing. 
(he giant eypresses guard the graves, and | 
eir slender fingers point upward with | 
eady confidence. ‘* The mossy marbles | 
est” on forms that few of our generation 
iave known, the dates are many of them 
so very ancient that the place seems to 
«long rather to the antiquarian and the 
poet than to the poignant grief of the 
recently bereft. Here lie Dr. Philip | 
Doddridge and Henry Fielding, the di- | 
vine who even while he dwelt upon earth | 
had ‘‘his conversation in heaven,” and | 
the dissolute humorist who was still the | 
father of the English novel,” and whose 
‘happy constitution, even when he had | 
vith great pains half demolished it, made | 
him forget every evil,” so that he could | 


myrtle, | 
and the | 


| clear, and 


write sketches and plays while starving 
of which it was said, 
“Droll Nature stamped each lucky hit 
With unimaginable wit.” 
The children 
school in the ‘* 


attending the English 
Factory House” adjoining 
love this spot, and come here at recess, the 
boys to play cricket in the part of the 
grounds still unoceupied by graves, or io 
rehearse their recitations from Scott's 
Lady of the Lake” or Gray's ‘* Elegy” 
from the top of a tomb, while the little 
girls give tea parties on some flat slab 
with acorn cups and saucers. We hear 
the children’s voices singing sweet and 
Lisbon, with her outline of 
palace towers and temple domes, melts 
in a golden haze; it if Dr. Dodd 
ridge, resting here, had had this scene in 
mind when he wrote, 


is as 


““See Salem’s golden spires 
In beauteous prospect rise, 
And flowers of paradise 
In rich profusion spring ; 
The sun of glory gilds the path, 
And dear companions sing.” 

The end of all things seems here very 
natural and beautiful, and we think that 
it would be sweet to come to Lisbon even 
to meet one’s death. But our journey is 
just begun, the city of Ulysses is not our 
goal but our gate, and we shake off Il 
Penseroso to with her more 
jocund sister as we turn our faces toward 
the vine-lands of the north of Portugal. 


lock arms 


FIELDING’S TOMB. 























OLD BALLAD-SINGERS. 


BALLADS AND BALLAD MUSIC ILLUSTRATING 


) HEN Bishop Percy, in 1765, publish- 
\\ ed his Reliques of Ancient Ballads, 
he thought it necessary to apologize for 
introducing them to a polite age. But 
the age received them with enthusiasm 
instead of toleration. These fragments 


from the heart of the old times touched | 
the heart of even that artificial epoch, and | 
assisted greatly in that revival of litera- | 
ture which reprinted Spenser and Herrick, | 


and rediscovered those divine snatches of 
song in Shakspeare which rise from his 
plays like larks starting singing from a 
beautiful landscape. 

The strong affection which the great 
bard had for these old ballads of his coun- 


SHAKSPEARE. 


| he puts into the mouth of the Duke, in 


| Twelfth Night: 


Give me some music:....but that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night; 

Methought it did relieve my passion much.... 

Mark it, Cesario; it is old and plain: 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids, that weave their threads with 
bones, 

Do use to chant it; it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. 


| 
| 


| But this sentiment was not peculiar to 
Shakspeare; it was the prevailing one of 
his time. The demand for these popular 
pieces of poetry was very great. Every 
battle, murder, execution, wonderful or 


try is exquisitely expressed by the words | laughable event, was turned into a song, 
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{ the Muse supplied that information | probably contains only one of the popu 
furnished by the miscellany of the | lar ditties of the people—the old catch, 
vspaper. An observation in the Win- | ‘‘ Jog on, jog on, the footpath way,” the 
s Tale exactly confirms this statement: | first verse of which is sung by that adroit 
Such a deal of wonder is broken out | rogue Autolycus: 
iin this hour that ballad-making 
, not be able to express it.” 
The singing of these ballads was 
iversal. People in the lowest ranks 
life were excellent ‘‘ part” singers, 
d could generally take their share 
.amadrigal or a catch. Tusser rec- 
ynmends mistresses to select those 
servants that sing at their labors as 
jirds in the woods. Fletcher and 
Beaumont make old Merrythought 
say, ‘‘ Never trust a tailor that does 
not sing at his work, for his mind is 
of nothing but filching.” Ben Jon- 
son in the Silent Woman speaks of 
cetting a cold ‘‘sitting up late, and 
singing eatches with cloth-workers.” 
Sir Toby, in Twelfth Night, pro- 
poses a catch that will draw three 
souls out of one weaver; and in The 
Coxcomb the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where were the watch the 
while ?” is, 





Good sober gentlemen 
hey were, like careful members of the city, 
Drawing in diligent ale, and singing catches. 


Indeed, in the literature of the day, 
tinkers, clowns, tailors, blacksmiths, 
servants, ete., are constantly men- 
iioned as singing ballads. And how- 
ever much the practice was afterward 
condemned during the Puritan rule 
in England, it was in Shakspeare’s 
time considered a highly meritorious 
disposition. Every one is familiar 
with his opinion regarding the men 
‘that have no music in their souls,” 
and he was far from being singular 
in it. Henry Peacham, in his Com- 
plete Gentleman, A.D. 1622, says he 
is ‘‘ persuaded that the men who do 
not love music are by nature very ill- 
disposed.” This opinion was the pre- 
vailing one throughout Europe, and 
the Italians fitted it to a proverb: 
‘*The men whom God loves not, love 
not music.” 

The wonder is, not that we have 
so many fragments of old ballads 
preserved in Shakspeare’s plays, but 
that we have so few. Many of the 
songs in them are doubtless his own, 
and this is particularly the case with 
those in the Winter's Tale, which AUTOLYCUS. 
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Autolycus is himself a great ballad-mon- | ing” seems to have been used as a bu 
ger, and the servant says of him, ‘* He} to various songs, in the same way as ‘‘ J 
hath songs for man or woman of all sizes; | ry down,” ‘‘ Hey nonny nonny no,” 
no milliner can so fit his customers with | Indeed, the burden or under-song was v‘ 
gloves; he has the prettiest love songs for | early a peculiarity of English ballads 
maids; with such delicate burdens of | in A.D. 1250 ‘‘Somer is icumen in” 
dildos and fadings.” The fading is the | sung with one—‘‘Sing,cuckoo! sing,cu 
name of an Irish dance, but ‘‘ with a fad- | 00!” The following is another examp| 
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on the downs As you are at mid-night with all yoursport. With a fad-ing. 
Though it is not quoted, this play twice | Friar Bacon, and the melody subjoined 
refers to a very old song called ‘* Whoop! | is as preserved in Corbine’s Ayres to sing 
do me no harm, good man.” The words| and play to the Lute and Basse Vivo/ 
may be found in the Famous History of | A.D. 1610: 


Cheerfully. 
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Whoop! do me no_ harm, good man. 





Probably this melody was a dance as well | _ J. As little by such toys as may be possibk 

as a song. rese mbling i “§ this way an old | Best sing it to the tune of Light o’ love. 

air called ‘Light o’ Love,” which was | And again, in the scene between Hero, 

both sung and danced. Shakspeare al-| Beatrice, and Margaret in Much Ado 
t=) 

ludes to it twice in the Two Gentlemen of | About Nothing, Margaret says 

Verona, thus: Clap us into Light o’ love, that goes without a 

Incetta, Give me a note: your ladyship can set. | burden; do you sing it, and I'll dance it. 
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Your traces in places to outward allurements, Do move my endeavor to be the more plain. 
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ght o’ Love” is quoted by F letcher i in 
Two Noble Kinsmen. The air was 
ind by Sir J. Hawkins in an ancient 
nuseript, and is preserved in Musick’s 
ight on the Cithern, A.D. 1666; and 
» in Chappel’s Popular Music of the 
len Time. A very fine arrangement 
this air is sung to ‘‘The Wooing of 
een Catherine by Owen Tudor,” and | 
s may be found in Edward Jones’s Rel 
s of the Welsh Bards, A.D. 1825 
But no fragment of ancient poetry is 
troduced by Shakspeare with more pa 
etic beauty than the song of ** The Wil 
rw.” Haunted by some presentiment of 


Slow and smoothly. 
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her sad fate, De nite mona, re abiiennl fore- 
boding, says to her attendant: 


Mv mother had a maid eall’d Barbara; 

She was in love; and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her: she had a song of Wi//o 
An old thing ‘twas, but it ees her fortune, 
And she died singing it: that song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it, like poor Barbara 


The following is the original song, but it 


will be seen that Shakspeare has altered 
it slightly to suit the sex of the singer. 
Indeed, it is evident that he generally 
quoted from memory, for there are slight 
deviations from most of the originals. 








The poor soul sat sighing by a syc- a-more tree, Sing willow, willow, willow; With his 


—_ « 











hand in his  bo-som, and his head up-on his knee; Oh, wil-low, willow, willow, 
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wil-low! Oh, willow 
P crTresc. 





State tte 


cet smaseaeiieed a coueeae 


wil-low, wil-low, willow, willow; Ah, me! the green willow must be my gar - land. 


The play of Othello also contains an old 
drinking chorus, ‘‘ And let me the cana- 
kin clink, clink,” and the initial line of 
the song, ‘‘King Stephen was a worthy 
peer,’ both chanted by Iago in the drink- 
ing scene with Cassio. 

The music sung to the fragments of 
songs in the character of Ophelia is the 
same, or very nearly the same, as it was 
in the time of Shakspeare. Transmitted 
by tradition, it was endeared to the popu- 
lar ear by memories which have blended 
themselves with the melodies, and now 








willow, willow,willow,Shall be 
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refuse to be divorced. When the great 
fire occurred in Drury Lane in 1812 it de- 
stroyed the entire musical library of the 
theatre, and the copy of these songs was 
burned; but Dr. Arnold carefully renoted 
them from Mrs. Jordan’s singing, and it is 
not likely that more modern music will 
ever be substituted for these wild, pathetic 
melodies. 

The first three fragments appear to be 
part of the same ballad, and are very like- 
ly, as the king observes, ‘‘ a conceit upon 








her father.” 
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one? Oh, by his cock- le hat 
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He is dead and gone, lady, The next two, ‘‘ Good-morrow, ‘tis 
He is dead and gone; 


Valentine’s Day,” and ‘‘ By Gis, and 










eo — <i nage. cig turt, Saint Charity,” are evidently suggeste: 
ne eee her mind by some obscure associat 
White his shroud as the mountain snow. with her own unfortunate love. The lit 
Larded all with sweet flowers ; song of St. Valentine below has a sim; 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 





and antique melody that is peculiarly 
ting and charming. 





With true-love shower 











Cheerfully 
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time; And I a maid at your win-dow, To be your Val-en - tine 





The next ballad the poor girl sings | 
shows that her mind has again reverted 





They bore him barefaced on the bier 
And in his grave rain’d many a tear 























to her father, and the scene closes with And will he not come se ee 
be: iful frac ; which als et And will he not come again ? 
two eautiful fragme nts, W lich also were | No, no, he is dead, 
evidently intended to refer to his melan Go to thy death-bed, 
choly fate He never will come again. 
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no, he is dead; Go to thy death-bed, He nev-er willcome a gain. 






The vacillating, wandering mind of Ophe- 
lia is rendered painfully apparent at this 
point by her insertion between these two 


The grave-digger’s song, 






A pickaxe and a spade, a spade, 
For—and a shrouding-sheet ; 







| pathetic verses of two idle, foolish ballad Oh, a pit of clay for to be made 
{ lines For such a guest is meet, 
ee a eee tT ee Sena is by all traditions of the stage sung to the 


| following old air, which is the orignal mu 


| sic to the famous ballad of the ‘‘ Children 
For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. | in the Wood”: 


and 








The other stanzas which he sings are from | he introduces a verse from two very com 
an old ballad made in Edward the Sixth’s | mon ballads: 
or Mary’s time, and which is preserved in| Why let the strucken deer go weep, 

Chappell’s ancient ballad music. _ The hart ungalled play: 

Hamlet himself is represented as well For some must watch, and some must sleep 

} versed in ballad lore; for while bantering | wccainans the world away. 

Polonius he quotes part of the first stanza | And again, 

of a song called ‘‘ Jephthah, Judge of Is- For thou dost know, 0 Damon dear, 
1 rael’; and in the dialogue with Horatio | This realm dismantled was. 
regarding the king’s conduct at the play, | 













As Shakspeare undoubtedly heighten- 
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ie distraction of the broken-hearted berland and the ruder parts of Yorkshire: 
lia by the introduction of the dis- | and it must be admitted that this rhyme, 
ted fragments of songs which she | and the following one, 

s, 80 also in the same manner he in- “Child Rowland to the dark tower came,” 
fied the assumed madness of Edgar 

King Lear. There is little doubt that are very powerful adjuncts to the weird 
bitterly sportive metres attributed to | and wild situation. In the next scene 
Kool were written for the character, | Edgar quotes a line from an old pastoral 
the lines allotted to Edgar are both in- | song, ‘‘Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to 

| and characteristic. Mr. Steevens as- | me.’’ The whole of it may be found in the 

s that he had seen that forcibly realis- | Transactions of the Percy Society, 1840. 
In the comedy of Twelfth Night there 

are many fragments of songs and catches. 

In the scene between Sir Toby, Sir An- 

in old ballad; and the legendary rhyme, | drew Acue-cheek, and the Clown. Sir 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold; Toby says: 

He met the nightmare, and her ninefold ; Sie Te Vals tae a wee 


pocad — plight Clo. Would you have a love-song, or a song of 
( yer ‘oTn wign . 

me : ele P good life ? 

And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! Bir To. A love-nonw, a love-sone. 


one, 


igh the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind, 


: Sir And. Ay,ay; | care not for good life. 
was the popular charm or spell against FL RATE Pe OS Ne 


the visitation of this night horror—a |} And upon this the Clown sings the fol- 
‘harm still in use in the dales of Cum- | lowing one: 
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pret - ty sweeting; Journeys end in _ lovers’ meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know. 


And whatever our modern ears think of | Hold thy peace, and I prythee hold thy peace, 
it, Sir Andrew pronounces it to be ‘‘ ex- | Thou knave, thou knave, hold thy peace, thou 
cellent good, i’faith”; and they presently matin 

‘make the welkin dance” and ‘‘ rouse the | And it is so arranged that every singer 
night-owl” with the catch of ‘‘ Hold thy | calls every other *‘ knave” in turn. 

peace, thou knave.” It may be found in| Sir Toby, being by this time ‘in ad- 
Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia, 1609, where | mirable fooling,” sings ‘‘Three merry 
the music is set to the following words: 


‘ 
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| men be we”: 
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Three mer-ry men, and three mer-ry men, And three merry men be we 
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in the wood,and thou on the ground, And Jack sleeps in the 


a song so popular that it became a com- | Night are ‘‘ Oh, the twelfth day of Decem- 
mon ale-house sign and motto, and was | ber,” and ‘‘ There dwelt a man in Baby- 
also added to many other songs asa kind of | lon, lady, lady.” No trace of these two re- 
burden. Other ballads named in Twelfth | mains; but the burden, ‘‘ lady, lady,” was 
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a common one, and is alluded to by Mer 
cutio in Romeo and Juliet ‘Farewell, 
dear heart,” which Sir Toby and the Clown 
modify to suit their purpose 






. has been pre 


























Another of the Clown’s songs, 


Hey, Robin, jol 


Tell 


ly 


me how thy 


Robin 


lady does, 




































In the Second Part of King Henry IV., 
Justice Silence supplies us with several 
valuable fragments. When sober, this 
curious character has nothing to say, for 
he has no original ideas; but when drink- 
ing, he marks his festivity by a noisy rep- 










} etition of scraps of songs and catches, very 
} likely the most popular convivial songs of 





the age—‘* Do nothing but eat and make 
good cheer,” ‘* Be merry, be merry,” ‘‘ A 
cup of wine that’s brisk and fine,” ‘‘ Fill 
the cup, and let it come,” ‘‘ Robin Hood, 
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served by theatrical tradition, for the air 
to which it was sung has been generally 
used as the vehicle for the song which | 
forms the epilogue to the play. It is no 
‘ ticeable that a song of the same kind, and 
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hey, ho the wind and the rain ; An 





|named by Sir Toby is ‘‘ Peg-a-Ramsay 
j . : | ae ‘ . \ 1 
: is part of a ballad that has been recovered | Nash calls it a dance tune, but number 
1 among the manuscripts of Dr. Harrington, | less songs were written to this melody 
of Bath, and there ascribed to Sir Thomas | A pleasant variation of it is set to one of 
ii Wyatt. In this song Shakspeare has ei- | the songs in the Beggar's Opera. 
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cause I live in fear, If I but go to  Is-ling-ton, My wife is watching there. 


| with the same burden, is sung by thx 
In King Lear: 
He 


that has a little tiny wit 
With heigh, ho, the wind and the rair 
Must with his fortunes fit 
For raineth every 


make content 
the rain it day. 
| The following is the song 
sung in Twelfth Night : 


and mus 
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lthe rain it rain-eth ev ery day 






ther quoted incorrectly, or else he has 
| purposely deviated from the original. 
| One of the most noticeable of the songs 












Scarlet, and John,” ete.—until, quite over 
come with liquor and his own melody, 
Master Silence is carried off to bed. 

In another scene of the same play Fal 
staff enters a room in the ‘‘ Boar’s Head 
Tavern,” singing the first two lines of a 
ballad about King Arthur, the whole of 
which has been reprinted by Dr. Percy 
under the 


name of ‘Sir Lancelot du 
Lake.” The quotation, however, is a 
strong proof of the popularity of a ro 


mance which even yet in its modern dress 
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Morte d’ Ayevay” retains its Sinaia’ In another scene Falstaff and Pistol 
quarrel, and the swaggering rascal says: 














over us. Again, Falstaff alludes to | 
ther old song, called ‘* Fortune my | What! shall we have incision? shall we imbrue ?— ‘ 
It is mentioned also by Beaumont | Then Death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days ! ie 
Fletcher, and by Burton in his Anat- | This is the first line of a very pathetic bal is 
, of Melancholy, and the tune, which lad, written either by Anne Boleyn or by of 
lentical with that so well known as | her brother George, Viscount Rocheford, : 
Death and the Lady,” was by popular | who suffered on her account. It was long yy 
ction long used by street ballad-sing‘ rs | known as **@ueen Annie’s Last Good - 
the vehicle for such songs as related to | Night,” and the first stanza and music a 
execution of famous criminals; hence | were originally copied from a manuscript - 








as been called ‘‘ Hangman’s Ditty.” of the latter part of Henry VIILL.’s reign. 
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O Death, O Death, rock me a-sleep! Bring me to qui-et rest; Let pass my 
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There is norem-e- dy, no rem - e - dy, There is no rem-e - dy. 




















The ballad of ‘‘Green Sleeves” has been to the tune of ‘Green Sleeves; and again 
one of the most popular in the English by Mrs. Ford, who thinks that Falstaff’s 
language. It was several times licensed | words and disposition ‘‘do no more ad- 
during 1580, and is still sung in England here and keep pace together than the 
to any song that will bear its old bur- hundredth psalm to the tune of ‘Green 
den, ‘‘ Which nobody can deny.” It is | Sleeves.’ During the civil war this tune 
twice mentioned in the Merry Wives of | was a favorite with the Cavaliers, and at 
Windsor—once by Falstaff, who says, least fourteen songs against the Rump 
‘Let the sky rain potatoes; let it thunder Parliament were sung to it. 
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Pray lend me your ear, if you’ve an -y to spare, You that love common wealth as you 
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morrow a Mite, I for either will pray,but for neither will fight, Which nobody can deny. 
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equally in favor for more than a century, 
is sung in the same play—Henry IV., 
Second Part—by Sir Hugh Evans, ** 
live with me, and be my love.” 



































it appears in 
(1599) over the name of Shakspeare. 




















in that exquisite pastoral scene of Izaak 
Walton’s where 











he meets the milkmaid 














‘*that smooth song made by Kit Marlowe 
old-fashioned poetry, but 
good.” 

All’s Well that Ends Well affords but 
two passages from the popular minstrelsy, 
both put in the mouth of the Clown; one 
the chorus in a marriage song, and the 
other a ballad on the 
sacking of these lines 








choicely 


























verse from some 
Part 








of 





Troy. 

















women: 











Among nine bad if one be good, 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
There’s yet one good in ten. 














Classical heroes and heroines seem to 
have been favorite subjects for ballads, 
for there is another about Queen Dido, 
to which reference is evidently made by 
ut Gonzalo in The Tempest. Dr. Perey pub- 
lished it from the original black-letter. 

In As You Like It the two pages sing 
the song, ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass.” 
One word in the first verse of which has 
caused great trouble to commentators on 
Shakspeare—the word “‘ ring-time.” 






















































i The line, ‘It was a friar of orders 
gray,” in the Taming of the Shrew, sup- 
plied Dr. Perey with the foundation of his 
beautiful tale of that name, and which 
i consists mostly of fragments of songs, en- 
tire copies of which could not be found. 
Sometimes a single word stands for a 
song, which probably at the time had a 
popularity sufficient to make more men- 
tion unnecessary, as in Love’s Labor Lost, 
























































One stanza of another song, almost 


Come 
It was un- 
questionably written by Marlowe, though 
the Passionate Pilgrim | 
The | 
se lines Sir Hugh Evans hums are mentioned | 


and her lover, and hears them singing 


have been perverted from their original | 
. . ’ . | 
reference to Priam’s sons to a jest on 
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It was a lover and his lass, 
That o’er the green corn field did pass 
In spring time, the only pretty ring 


| It has been variously rendered 


time,” ‘‘rank time,” and ‘‘spring ti 
| but Steevens explains it as meaning 


} 


| proper time for marriage, and restored 
Touchstone 
| quotes a verse from a ballad entered on 
books of the Stationers’ Company in 1554 
O sweet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver, 
Leave me not behi’ thee, ete., 


| word to its original form. 


and in a subsequent act Orlando alludes 
to the madrigal of ‘‘ Wit, whither wilt / 

Two very pretty ballads, ‘‘ Heart’s eas: 
and ‘* My heart is full of woe,” are intro 
duced in the short dialogue between Peter 
and the Musician in Romeo and Juliet 

et. Musicians, O musicians, Hear?t’s ease, Heu 
ease ; O, an you will have me live, play—Heart’s cas: 

1 Mus. Why Heart's ease ? 

Pet, O musicians, because my heart itself plays 
My heart is full of woe: O play me some mi 
dump, to comfort me. 

Mercutio in the same play alludes to two 
songs of great note, 

“Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim,” 


and ‘‘King Cophetua and the Beggar 





| called ‘‘Sick, sick, 
| Hero asks Beatrice, 
| you speak in the sick tune ?”’ 
| ‘*T am out of all other tune, methinks.” 





Maid,” both of which are also quoted in 
Much Ado About Nothing and the Second 
Part of Henry IV. 

In Much Ado About Nothing mention 
is also made of a very popular little song 
and very sick,” for when 
“Why, hownow! Do 
She answers, 
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where the word ‘‘Concolinel” makes Ar 
mado say at once, ‘‘A sweet air.” The 
fourth act of this play contains a gay lit 
tle catch, or burden of some very old ditty, 
that is chanted merrily by Rosaline and 
Boyet. 


Rosa. Thou eanst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
Thou canst not hit it, my good man. 
Boyet. An I can not, can not, can not, 


An I can not, another can. 
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RosALINE: Thou canst not hitit, hit it, hit 
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An I can 











not, can not,can not 










\ny attempt at criticising these frag 
ts would be the greatest affectation: | 
they appeal to the heart, and not to the 
judgment. Still, they confirm a truth 
hich every lover of ballad music must 
have observed, that the most popular bal- 
lauds are those set to the best music. In- 
deed, every one’s memory and observation 
il supply him with numerous exam- 








EDWIN 


YDWIN BOOTH, now in his forty- 
ky eighth year, has been on the stage 
during more than thirty years, and, by 
virtue of his genius, his abilities, his serv- 
ices to dramatic art, and his personal and 
professional worth, is the leading actor 
of America. Last June he went to Eng- 
land, and more recently he has acted in 
London as Hamlet, Richelieu, Bertuccio, 
Othello, Iago, and King Lear, and his act- 
ing has been for some time one of the 
chief subjects of discussion in English 
journals. His success in England, not 
entirely unqualified or cloudless, has nev- 
ertheless been great, and the ocean cable 
and the foreign correspondents have ap- 
prised his countrymen, with a natural ex- 
ultation, of his proceedings and triumphs. 
His name, accordingly, is just now more 
than usually frequent on the lips of our 
people, and thoughts of him are prominent 
in many minds. 

Ydwin Booth’s first appearance on the 
regular stage was made September 10, 
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ples of catching and beautiful melodies 
keeping persistently the heart of the peo- 
ple, though wedded to very poor words. 
On the contrary, the finest songs of Moore, 
Byron, Scott, Tennyson, unallied to pop- 
ular airs, scarcely make any impression 
upon the age. Hence we are bound to in- 
fer that music has a charm more potent, 
subtle, and lasting than the finest poetry. 


BOOTH. 


This arrangement was made without the 
elder Booth’s knowledge, and he only be 
came aware of it by reading in the play- 
bill the announcement of his son’s first ap- 
pearance, duly underlined. *‘ Fool!” was 
all he said when he read this announce- 
ment; and this remark was not under- 
stood to signify encouragement. When 
the night came, and Edwin had dressed his 
father for Gloster, and himself for Tressil, 
the eccentric parent—who, beneath an out- 
ward aspect of indifference, loved this son 
with the fondest affection—took a chair, 
lit a cigar, and viewing the youth with a 
critical eye, made this inquiry, ‘‘ Do you 
know that you are supposed to have been 
riding hard and far ?” 

** Yes, suv.” 

‘“ Where are your spurs ?” 

‘*T haven't any.” 

‘*Take mine’—holding out one boot 
ed leg. 

The boy took the spurs, and went on 
for his little scene with King Henry VI. 





1849, at the Boston Museum, in the little 
part of Tressil, in Cibber’s version of Rich- 
ard IIT. Junius Brutus Booth, his father 








the greatest tragedians that ever lived— 
was then keeping an engagement at the 
Museum, and Edwin was in attendance 
on him as dresser. Tressil had been cast 
to the prompter of the theatre; but it 
chanced that this person wished to avoid 
the duty of acting it, and that he succeed- 
ed in persuading Edwin to undertake it. 









the rival of Edmund Kean, and one of | 


When he returned, his father was still 
| sitting negligently in the chair, and smok 
|ing the cigar. ‘‘Give me my spurs,” he 
| said, again holding out his leg ; and this 
was all the comment that Edwin Booth’s 
first professional appearance ever elicited 
from the parent whom he idolized. He 
learned subsequently, though, that his fa- 
ther had been down at the wing, and had 
watched this first effort with evident in 
terest and satisfaction, and then hastened 
back to his nonchalant pose in the dress 
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ing-room. There never,surely,could have | It is this temperament, combined \ 
been a more singular being than Junius 
Brutus Booth. This little trait 
act 


|}sombre and melancholy aspect of « 
of char- | tenance, that has helped to make hi 
er is but one of thousands that marked | admirable in the character of Hamlet 


him as a unique person. | his fitness for that part his father was 
Mrs. Asia Booth Clarke, wife of the dis 


ae : 
| first to speak, when on a night many years 
tinguished and excellent comedian John | ago, in Sacramento, they had dressed 
‘'S. Clarke, is the author of a life of her fa- | St. Pierre and Jaffier, in Venice Presei 


ther, Junius Brutus Booth—now a 


rare | Edwin, as Jaffier, had put on a close-fitt 
book 


in which she has recounted inter- | robe of black velvet. ‘' You look 
esting passages in his career, and chron-| Hamlet,” the father said; ‘‘why d 
icled significant and amusing aneedotes | you play it?’ The time was destined 
of his peculiarities. He was on the stage | come when Edwin Booth would be 
from 1813 to 1852, in which latter year | cepted all over America as the greatest 
he died, aged fifty-six. In his youth he} Hamlet of the century. In the season of 
served for a while in the British navy, | 1864-65, at the Winter Garden Theaty 
showed some talent for painting, learned | New York, he acted that part for a hun 
the printer’s trade, wrote a little, and | dred nights in succession, accomplishi: 
dabbled in sculpture thus a feat unprecedented in theatrica 
annals. Since that time Henry Irvin; 
in London, has acted Hamlet two hi 
dred consecutive times in one season; } 
this latter achievement, in the present da 
and in the capital city of the world, seems 
less remarkable than Edwin Booth’s ex 
ploit was, performed in turbulent Nx 
York in the closing months of our terr 
That farm remained | ble civil war. 
in the family till last year, when for the! The elder 
first time it changed hands. There is a 
certain old cherry-tree growing upon it 


oO 


all before he turned 
actor. The bitter and powerful hostili 
ty of Edmund Kean and his adherents 
drove him away from the London stage, 
though not till after he had gained brill 
iant honors there, and he came to Amer- 
ica in 1821, and presently bought a farm 
near Baltimore, where he settled, and 
where his son Edwin (the seventh of ten 
children) was born. 


300th was a short, spar 
muscular man, with a splendid chest, a 
| symmetrical Greek head, a pale counte 
nance, a voice of wonderful compass and 
ing large, tall, straight, clean, and hand- | thrilling power, dark hair, and blue eyes 
some—amid the boughs of which the | Edwin’s resemblance to him is chiefly ob 
youthful Edwin might often have been |} vious in the shape of the head and face 
found in his juvenile days. He was born | the arch and twist of the heavy eyebrows, 
at this Maryland farm-house in Novem- | the radiant and constantly shifting light 
ber, 1833, on a night memorable fora great | of expression which animates the counte 
and splendid shower of meteors. nance, the natural grace of carriage, and 
the celerity of movement. Edwin’s eyes 
are dark brown, and seem to turn black in 
moments of excitement, and they are ca 
pable of conveying, with electrical effect, 
the most diverse meanings—the solemnity 
of lofty thought, the tenderness of affec 
tion, the piteousness of forlorn sorrow, 
the awful sense of spiritual surroundings, 
the woful weariness of despair, the mock 
ing glee of wicked sarcasm, the vindictive 
menace of sinister purpose, and the light 
Those who know | ning glare of baleful wrath. In range of 
him well are aware that he has great ten- | facial expressiveness his countenance is 
derness of heart, and abundant playful | thus fully equal to what his father’s was, 
humor; that his mind is one of extraordi- | and to all that tradition tells us of the 
nary liveliness, and that he sympathizes | countenance of Garrick. The present 
keenly and cordially with the joys and | writer saw the elder Booth but once, and 
sorrows of others; yet that the whole man | that in a comparatively inferior part— 
seems saturated with sadness, isolated | Pescara, in Shiel’s ferocious tragedy of 
from companionship, lonely, and alone. | The Apostate. He was a terrible pres- 


remarkable among cherry-trees for be- 


It isa 
coincidence that Edwin L. Davenport and 
John McCullough, also bright and honor- 
ed names in American stage history, were 
born on the same day in the same month, 
though in different years. 

From an early age Edwin Booth was 
associated with his father in all the wan- 
derings and strange and often sad adven- 
tures of that wayward man of genius, and 
no doubt the many sorrowful experiences 
of his youth deepened the gloom of his 
inherited temperament. 
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He was the incarnation of smooth, | never let them die. To these no doubt we 
ous, malignant, hellish rapacity. His | must look for illuminative manifestations 
tant malice seemed to buoy him above | of hereditary genius. Garrick, Hender 
eround. He floated rather than walk- | son, Cooke, Edmund Kean, Junius Booth, 


His glance was deadly. His clear, | and Edwin Booth are names that make a 
cutting, measured tone was the ex-| perfectly natural sequence in one intel 
rating note of hideous cruelty. He! lectual family. Could we but see them 


acting a fiend then, and making the | all together, we should undoubtedly find 
ister not only possible, but actual. | them, in many particulars, kindred. Hen 
certainly gave a greater impression of | derson flourished in the school of nature 
rwhelming power than is given by which Garrick had created-——-to the dis 
Kdwin Booth, and seemed a more for-| comfiture of Quin and all the classics. 
lable and tremendous man. But his | Cooke had seen Henderson act, and was 
was not more brilliant than that of | thought to resemble him. Edmund Kean 
s renowned son; and in fact it was, if | worshipped the memory of Cooke, and re 
iything, somewhat less splendid in pow- | peated many of the elder tragedian’s ways. 
of the eye. There is a useful book | So far, indeed, did he carry his homage 
out him, ealled The Tragedian, written | that when he was in New York in 1824 he 
Thomas R. Gould, who also made a! caused Cooke’s remains to be taken from 
ble bust of him in marble, and those | the vaults beneath St. Paul’s Church and 
10 never saw him can obtain a very | buried in the church-yard, where a mon 
cood idea of what sort of an actor he was | ument, set up by Kean, and restored by 
reading that book. It conveys the | his son Charles and by Sothern, still marks 
mage of a greater actor, but not a more | their place of sepulture. This was the oc 
brilliant one, than Edwin Booth. Only | casion when, as Dr. Francis records, in 


one man of our time has equalled Edwin | his book on old New York, Kean took the 


Booth in this singular splendor of counte- | index finger of Cooke’s right hand, and 
unce. That man was the great New Eng- | he, the doctor, took his skull, as relies. 
ind orator Rufus Choate. Had Choate | *‘I have got Cooke’s style in acting,” Kean 

been an actor upon the stage—as he was | once said, ‘*‘ but the public will never know 

before a jury—with those terrible eyes of | it, [am so much smaller in size.” It was 
his, and that passionate Arab face, he must | not the imitation of a copyist; it was the 
have towered fully to the height of the | natural, spontaneous devotion and direc 
tradition of George Frederick Cooke. tion of a kindred soul. The elder Booth 

The lurid flashes of passion and the ve-, saw Kean act, and although injured by 
hement outbursts in the acting of Edwin | a rivalry which Kean did not hesitate to 

Booth are no doubt the points that most | make malignant and hostile on his own 

persons who have seen him will most | part, admired him in many things with 

clearly remember. Through these a spec- | honest fervor. ‘‘I will yield Othello to 
tator naturally discerns the essential na- | him,” hesaid, *‘ but neither Richard nor Sir 
ture of the man. The image of George | Giles.” Forrest thought Edmund Kean 

Frederick Cooke, pointing with his long, | the greatest actor of the age, and copied 

lean forefinger, and uttering Sir Giles’s | him sometimes, especially in Othello. Pa 

imprecation upon Marrall, never fades out | thos, with all that it implies, seems to have 
of theatrical history. Garrick’s awful | been Kean’s especial excellence. Terror 
frenzy in the storm scene of King Lear, | was the elder Booth’s. Edwin Booth may 

Kean’s colossal agony in the farewell | be less than either—though this is ques- 
speech of Othello, Macready’s heart-rend- | tionable—but he unites the attributes of 
ing yell in Werner, Junius Booth’s fa- | both. 
mous terrific utterance of Richard’s In the earlier part of his career Edwin 
‘What do they i’ the north?” Forrest’s | Booth was accustomed to act Sir Giles 
hyena snarl when, as Jack Cade, he met | Overreach, Sir Edward Mortimer, Pesea- 
Lord Say in the thicket, or his volumed | ra, and a number of other parts of the ter- 
cry of tempestuous fury when, as Lucius | rific order, which he has since discarded. 
Brutus, he turned upon Tarquin under the | He was great in every one of them. The 
black midnight sky—these are things nev- | first sound of his voice when, as Sir Ed- 
er to be forgotten. Edwin Booth has pro- | ward Mortimer, he was heard speaking off 

vided many such great moments in act- | the scene, was eloquent of deep suffering, 

ing, and the traditions of the stage will | concentrated will, and a strange, sombre, 
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formidable character. The sweet, exqui- 


site, icy, infernal joy with which, as Pes- 
eara, he told his rival that there should be 
‘music,’ was almost comical in its effect 
of terror; it drove the listener across the 


line of tragical tension, and made him 


hysterical with the grimness of a deadly 
His swift defiance to Lord Lov- 


humor. 
Giles, and indeed the whole 
mighty and terrible action with which he 
carried that scene ‘What, are you 
pale?” down to the grisly and horrid vi 
per pretense and reptile spasm of death 


ell, as Sir 


from 


BOOTH, 


were. simply tremendous. This was in 
the days when his acting still retained the 
exuberance of a youthful spirit, before 
‘‘the philosophic mind” had checked the 
headlong currents of the heart, or curbed 
imagination in its lawless flight. And 
those parts not only admitted of bold color 
and extravagant action, but demanded 
them. Even his Hamlet was touched with 
this elemental fire. Not alone inthe great 
junctures of the tragedy—the encounters 
with the ghost, the parting with Ophelia, 
the climax of the play scene, the slaugh- 
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jo 
ter of poor old Polonius in delirious mis- 
take for the king, and the avouchment to 
Laertes in the grave-yard—was he brill- 
jant and impetuous, but in almost every- 
thing this quality of temperament showed 
itself, and here, of course, it was in excess. 
He no longer hurls the pipe into the flies | 
when saying, ‘‘ Though you may fret me, 
you can not play upon me”; but he used 
to do so then, and the rest of the perform- 
ance was of a piece with that part of it. 
He needed, in that period of his develop- 
ment, the more terrible passions to deal 
with. Pathos and spirituality and the 
mountain air of great thought were yet to 
grow. His Hamlet was only dazzling— 
the glorious possibility of what it has since 
become. But his Sir Giles was a consum- 
mate work of genius—as good then as it | 
ever afterward became, and better than 
any other that has been seen since, not 
excepting even that of Davenport. And 
in all kindred characters he showed him- 
self a man of genius. His success was 
very great. The admiration that he in- 
spired partook of zeal that almost amount- 
ed to craziness. When he walked in the 
streets of Boston, in 1857, his shining face, 
his compact figure, and his elastic step 
drew every eye, and people would pause 
and turn in groups to look at him. 

The actor is born, but the artist must be 
made, and the actor who is not an artist 
only half fulfills his powers. Edwin 





Booth had not been Jong upon the stage | 


before he showed himself to be an actor. 
During his first season he played Cassio 
in Othello, Wilford in The Iron Chest, 
and Titus in The Fall of Tarquin, and he 
played them all auspiciously well. But 
his illustrious father, not less wise than 
kind, knew that the youth must be left 
to himself to acquire that which noth- 
ing but experience can teach, if he was 
ever to become an artist. Edwin’s dé- 
but had been made in the fall of 1849. 
His next important step was his visit to 
California, in the summer of 1852. He 
went there with his father, and he was 
left there ‘‘ to rough it,” and there, and in 
the Sandwich Islands and Australia, he 
had four years of the most severe training 
that hardship, discipline, labor, sorrow, 
and stern reality can furnish, so that when 
he came East again, in the autumn of 1856, 
he was no longer a novice, but an edu- 
cated, artistic tragedian, still somewhat 
crude in some things, though on the right 


not yet the full maturity, of extraordinary 

powers. He appeared first at Baltimore, 

and after that made a tour of the South, 

and during the ensuing four years he was 
seen in many cities all over the country. 

In the summer of 1860 he went to Eng- 
land, and acted in London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, but he was back again in 
New York in 1862, and from September 21, 
1863, to March 23, 1867, he managed what 
was known asthe Winter Garden Theatre, 
and incidentally devoted himself to the 
accomplishment of some of the stateliest 
revivals of standard plays that have ever 
been made in America. On the date last 
named the Winter Garden was destroyed 
by fire. On February 3, 1869, he opened 
Booth’s Theatre, where it still stands, and 
this he managed till the spring of 1874, 
when it drifted out of his possession. 
Since then he has kept out of theatrical 
management, but his public appearances 
have been frequent in the great cities of 
the United States, and his high repute as 
an actor has been maintained by many 
performances of sterling worth. In 1876 
he made a tour of the South, which, so 
great was the enthusiasm his presence 
aroused, was nothing less than a triumph- 
al progress. In San Francisco, where he 
filled an engagement of eight weeks, the 
receipts exceeded $96,000, and this was re- 
corded as a result unprecedented on the 
dramatic stage. 

The circumstances of the stage and of 
the lives of actors have greatly changed 
since the generation went out to which 
such men as Junius Booth and Augustus 
A. Addams belonged. No tragedian would 
nowadays be so mad as to put himself in 
pawn for drink, as Cooke is said to have 
done, nor be found scraping the ham 
from the sandwiches provided for his 
lunch, as Junius Booth was, before going 
on to play Shylock. Our theatre has no 
longer a Richardson to light up a pan of 
red fire, as that old showman once did, to 
signalize the fall of the screen in The 
School for Scandal. The eccentrics and 
the taste for them have passed away. It 
seems really once to have been thought 
that the actor who did not often make a 
maniac of himself with the bottle could 
not be possessed of the divine fire. This 
demonstration of genius is not expected 
now, nor does the present age exact from 
its favorite players the performance of all 
sorts and varieties of parts. Forrest was 





road, and in the fresh, exultant vigor, if 
Vou. LXIIL—No. 373.—5 


the first of our great actors to break away 
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from the old usage in this latter particu- 
lar. During the most splendid years of 
his life, from 1837 to 1850, he acted only 
about a dozen parts, and most of them 
were old. The only new parts that he 
studied were Claude Melnotte, Richelieu, 
Jack Cade, and Mordaunt, the latter in 
the play of The Patrician’s Daughter, 
and he ‘‘ recovered” Mare Antony, which 
he particularly liked. 
had inherited from his father the insanity 
of intemperance, conquered that utterly 
many years ago, and nobly and grandly 
trod it beneath his feet; and as he ma- 
tured in his career, through acting every 
kind of part, from a dandy negro up to 
Hamlet, he at last made choice of the 
characters that afford ample scope for his 
powers and his aspirations, and so settled 
upon a definite, restricted repertory. His 
characters are Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, 
Othello, Iago, Richard the Second, Rich- 
ard the Third, Shylock, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Benedick, Petruchio, Richelieu, Lucius 
Brutus, Bertuecio, Ruy Blas, and Don 
Cesar de Bazan. These he acts in cus- 
tomary usage, and to these he occasional- 
ly adds Marcus Brutus, Mare Antony, Cas- 
sius, Claude Melnotte, and the Stranger. 
The range thus indicated is extraordinary ; 
but more extraordinary still is the even- 
ness of the actor’s average excellence 
throughout the breadth of this range. 
Booth’s tragedy is better than his ele- 
gantcomedy. There are other actors who | 
equal or surpass him in Benedick or Don 
Cesar. The comedy in which he excels 
is that of silvery speciousness and bitter 
sarcasm, as in portions of Iago and Rich- 
ard the Third, and the simulated madness 
of Lucius Brutus, and the comedy of grim 
drollery, as in portions of Richelieu—his 
expression of these veins being wonder- 
fully perfect. But no other actor who 
has trod the American stage in our day 
has equalled him in those attributes of 
tragedy which are essentially poetic. He 
is not at his best, indeed, in all the tragic 
parts that he acts; and, like his father, he 
is an uneven actor in the parts to which 
he is best suited. No person can be said 
to know Edwin Booth’s acting who has 
not seen him play the same part several 
times. His artistic treatment, indeed, 
will generally be found adequate, but his 
mood or spirit will continually vary. He 
ean not at will command it, and when 
it is absent, his performance seems cold. 


Edwin Booth, who | 


from the poetic temperament. Each idea] 
that he presents is poetic; and the suit. 
able and adequate presentation of it, there. 
fore, needs poetic warmth and glamour. 
Booth never goes behind his poet’s text 
find a prose image in the pages of hist: 
fact. Thespectator who takes the trou 
| to look into his work will find it, indeed, 
| invariably accurate as to historic basis, 
and will find that all essential points and 
questions of scholarship have been con- 
sidered by the actor. But this is not the 
secret of its power upon the soul. That 
power resides in its charm, and that charm 
consists in its poetry. Standing on the 
lonely ramparts of Elsinore, and with 
awe - stricken, preoccupied, involuntary 
glances questioning the star-lit midnicht 
air, While he talks with his attendant 
friends, Edwin Booth’s Hamlet is the sim- 
ple and absolute realization of Shaks- 
peare’s haunted prince, and raises no 
question, and leaves no room for inquiry, 
whether the Danes in the Middle Ages 
wore velvet robes or had long flaxen hair. 
It is dark, mysterious, melancholy, beau- 
tiful—a vision of dignity and of grace, 
made sublime by suffering, made weird 
and awful by ‘‘thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls.” Sorrow never 
looked more wofully and ineffably lovely 
than his sorrow looks in the parting scene 
with Ophelia, and frenzy never spoke with 
a wilder glee of horrid joy and fearful ex- 
ultation than is heard in his tempestuous 
ery of delirium, ‘ Nay, I know not: is it 
the king ?” 

An actor who is fine only at points is 
not, of course, a perfect actor. The re- 
mark of Coleridge about the acting of 
Edmund Kean, that it was like ‘‘ reading 
Shakspeare by flashes of lightning,” has 
misled many persons as to Kean’s art. 
Macready bears a similar testimony. But 
the weight of evidence will satisfy the 
reader that Kean was, in fact, a careful 
student, and that he never neglected any 
detail of his work. This is certainly true 
of Edwin Booth. In the level plains 
which lie between the mountain-peaks of 
expression he walks with as sure a foot- 
step and as firm a tread as on the summit 
of the loftiest crag or the verge of the 
steepest abyss. A year or two ago, in as- 
sociation with one of his intimate friends, 
he prepared for the press an edition of fif- 
teen of the plays in which he acts, and 
these were published for the use of actors. 
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This characteristic is, perhaps, inseparable 





There is not a single line in either of those 
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oughly considered ; not a vexed point that 
he has not scanned; nov a questionable 
reading that he has not, for his own pur- 
noses in acting, satisfactorily settled. His 
hakspearean scholarship is extensive and 
sound, and it is no less minute than ample. 
His stage business has been arranged, as 
stage business ought to be, with scientific 
precision. If, as King Richard the Third, 
he is seen to be abstractedly toying with | 
aring upon one of his fingers, or unsheath- 

ing and sheathing his dagger, these appar- 

ently capricious actions would be found 

to be done because they were illustrative 

parts of that monarch’s personality, war- | 
ranted by the text and context. Many 

years ago an accidental impulse led him, 

as Hamlet, to hold out his sword, hilt fore- 

most, toward the receding spectre, as a 

protective cross—the symbol of that re- | 
ligion to which Hamlet so frequently re- | 
curs. The expedient was found to justify 

itself, and he made it a custom. In the 

grave-yard scene of this tragedy he directs | 
that one of the skulls thrown up by the | 
first grave-digger shall have a tattered 
and mouldy fool’s-cap adhering to it, so 
that it may attract attention, and be sin- 
gled out from the others, as ‘* Yorick’s 
skull, the king’s jester.” These are little 
things; butit is of a thousand little things | 
that a dramatic performance is made up, 
and without this care for detail—which | 
must be precise, logical, profound, vigi- 
lant, unerring, and at the same time al- | 
ways unobtrusive and seemingly involun- 
tary—there can be neither cohesion, nor | 
symmetry, nor an illusory image consist- | 
ently maintained, and all great effects | 
must become tricks of mechanism and de- | 
tached exploits of theatrical force. 

The absence of this thoroughness in 
such acting as that of Edwin Booth would 
instantly be felt; its presence is seldom ad- 
equately appreciated. We feel the perfect 
charm of the illusion in the great fourth | 
act of Richelieu—one of the most entirely | 
and thrillingly real situations, as Booth | 


plays that he has not studiously and thor- 
| 


w 


fills it, that ever were created upon the 
stage; but we should not feel this had not 
the foreground of character, incident, and | 
experience been wrought out with con- 
summate thoroughness. This character | 
of Richelieu is one that the elder Booth 
could never act. He tried it once, upon 
urgent solicitation, but he had not pro- 
ceeded far before he caught Joseph around 
the waist, and with that astonished friar 


in his arms proceeded to dash into a waltz, 
over which the curtain was dropped. He 
had no sympathy with the moonlight 
mistiness and lace-like complexity of this 
weird and many-fibred nature. It lacked 


|for him the reality of the imagination, 
ithe trumpet blare and tempest rush of 


active passion. But Edwin Booth, com- 
ing after Forrest, who was its original in 
America, has made Richelieu so entirely 
his own that no actor living can stand a 
comparison with him in the character. 
Macready was the first representative of 
the part, as everybody knows, and his 
performance of it was deemed magnifi- 
cent; but when Edwin Booth acted it in 
London last fall, old John Ryder, the 
great friend and advocate of Macready, 
and who had participated with him in all 
his plays, said to the American tragedian, 
with a broken voice and tears in his eyes, 
** You have thrown down my idol.” Two 
at least of those great moments in acting 
which everybody remembers are furnish- 
ed by Booth in this character—the defi- 
ance of the masked assailant, at Rouel, 
and the threat of excommunication deliv- 
ered upon Barradas. No spectator pos- 
sessed of imagination and sensibility ever 
saw, without utter forgetfulness of the 
stage, the imperial entrance of this Riche- 
lieu into the gardens of the Louvre and 


| the sullen presence of hostile majesty. 


The same spell of genius is felt in kin- 


| dred moments of his greater impersona- 


tions. His Iago, standing in the dark 


| street, with sword in hand, above the 


prostrate bodies of Cassio and Roderigo, 
and as the sudden impulse to murder 
both strikes his brain, breaking out in a 
blood-curdling whisper, ‘‘ How silent is 
this town!” his Bertuccio, begging at the 
door of the banquet-hall, and breaking 
down in hysterics of affected glee and 
maddening agony; his Lear, at that su- 
preme moment of intolerable torture when 
he parts away from Goneril and Regan, 
with his wild scream of revenges that 
shall be the terrors of the earth; his Rich- 
ard the Third, with the gigantic effront- 
ery of his ‘‘ Call him again,” and with his 
whole matchless and wonderful utterance 
of the awful remorse speech with which 
the king awakens from his last earthly 
sleep—these, among many others, rank 
with the best dramatic images that ever 
were chronicled, and may well be cited to 
illustrate Booth’s invincible and splendid 
adequacy at the great moments of his art. 
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Edwin Booth has been tried by some | he threw all his resources and powers 
of the most terrible afflictions that ever | into the establishment of the grandest 
tested the fortitude of a human soul. | theatre in the metropolis of America. 
Over his youth—plainly visible—impend- | and he saw his fortune of more than a 
ed the lowering cloud of insanity. While | million dollars, together with the toil of 
he was yet a boy, and when literally | some of the best years of his life, frittered 

struggling for life in the semi-barbarous | away through the incompetence of other 
wilds of old California, he lost his be- | men. 

































































‘ loved father, under circumstances of sin Under all these trials he has borne brave- 

gular misery. In early manhood he laid | ly up, and kept the even, steadfast tenor 
| in her grave the woman of his first love | of his way, strong, patient, gentle, neithe: 
—the wife who had died in absence from | elated by public homage nor imbittered 
| him, herself scarcely past the threshold of | by private grief. Such a use of high pow 
) 


youth, lovely as an angel, and to all that 








| ers in the dramatic art, and the develop- 
knew her precious beyond expression. | ment and maintenance of such a charac- 
A little later his heart was well-nigh bro- | ter behind them, well entitle him to the 
ken, and his life was well-nigh blasted, | affection of his countrymen, proud equal- 
by the crime of a lunatic brother that | ly of his goodness and his renown, and 
for a moment seemed to darken the hope | pleased that the old world has now laid 
of the world. Recovering from this blow, | her wreath of laurel on his name. 
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CHAPTER XII the red wagons. Mr. Heathcote was on 
a horseback; he dismounted, however. to 
“Te hasard sait ce qu'il fait!”—French Proverb. ‘ ’ ’ ’ 

Le hasa bit a - assist Mrs. Bannert to her place. He 
raised his hat to Anne with his usual 
quiet manner, but she returned his sal 
utation with a bright smile. She w 

















-_— next day there was a picnic. No 


one wished to go especially save Isa- 





bel Varee, but no one opposed her wish. 








as 
At Caryl’s they generally followed what- | grateful to him. Had he not been kind 
ids’ ever was suggested, with indolent acqui- | to her? 














escence. Miss Vanhorn, however, being 
a contrary planet revolving in an orbit 
of her own, at first declined to go; there 
were important plants to finish. But Mr. 


The picnic was like most picnies of the 
sort—heavy work for the servants, lan- 
guid amusement, not unmixed with only 
| partially concealed ennui, on the part of 

Dexter persuaded her to change her mind, | the guests. There was but little wan- 
} and, with Anne, to accompany him in a! dering away, the participants being too 
certain light carriage which he had or-| few for much severance. They strolled 


dered from the next town, more comfort- | through the woods in long-drawn links; 


‘ | rs A 
able than the Caryl red wagons, and not | they went to see a view from a knoll; 


















































hits so heavy as her own coupé. Miss Van-| they sang a few songs gently, faint pip- 
horn liked to be comfortable, and she was | ings from the ladies, and nothing from 
} 


playing the part also of liking Gregory 
Dexter; she therefore accepted. She knew 





the men (Blum being absent) save the 
correct bass of Dexter, which seemed very 

















perfectly well that Dexter’s ‘light car- | far down indeed in the cellars of melody, 
* riage’ had not come from the next town, | while the ladies were on the high battle- 








but from New York; and she smiled at | ments. 
what she considered the effort of this new | actly allowed to die out, yet it languished. 
} man to conceal his lavishness. But she} Almost all would rather have been at 
was quite willing that he should spend| home. The men especially found small 
his money to gain her favor (she having | pleasure in sitting on the ground; besides, 
already decided to give it to him), and | a distinct consciousness that the attitude 
therefore it was with contentment that | was not becoming. For the American 
she stepped into the carriage—a model | does not possess a taste for throwing him- 
of its kind—on the morning of the ap-| self heartily down upon Mother Earth. 
pointed day, and put up her glass to} He can camp grimly if necessary; he can 
watch the others ascending, by a little | hunt, swim, ride, walk, use Indian clubs, 
flight of steps, to the high table-land of | play base-ball, drive, row, sail a yacht, or 





The conversation was never ex- 
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even guide a balloon; but when it comes 
to grass, give him a chair. 

Isabel Varee, in a wonderful costume 
of woodland green, her somewhat sharp 
features shaded by a shepherdess hat, 
carried out her purpose—the subjugation 
of a certain Peter Dane, a widower of dis- 
tinction, a late arrival at Caryl’s. Mrs. 
Bannert had Ward Heathcote by her side, 
apparently to the satisfaction of both. 
Other men and women were contented or 
discontented as it happened; and two or 
three school-girls of twelve or thirteen 
really enjoyed themselves, being at the 
happy age when blue sky and golden sun- 
shine, green woods and lunch on the 
grass, are all that is necessary for su- 
preme happiness. 

There was one comic element present, 
and by mistake. A reverend gentleman 
of the kind that calls everybody ‘* brother” 
had arrived unexpectedly at Caryl’s; he 
vas journeying for the purpose of distrib- 
uting certain thin pamphlets of power- 
fully persuasive influence as to general 
virtue, and as he had not been over that 
ground for some years, he had no sus- 
picion that Caryl’s had changed, or that 
it was any more important than Barr’s, 
Murphy’s, Allen’s, and other hamlets in 
the neighborhood and_ possessive case, 
with whose attributes he was familiar. 
Old John Caryl had taken him in for a 
night or two, and had ordered the unused 
school-house at the cross-roads to be swept 
out for a hamlet evening service; but the 
hamlet could not confine the Reverend 
Ezra Sloane. His heart waxed warm 
within him at the sight of so many per- 
sons, all well-to-do, pleasant to the eye, 


and apparently not pressed for time. He | 
had spent his life in ministering to the | 


poor in this world’s goods, and to the 
workers who had no leisure; it was a new 
pleasure to him simply to be among the 
agreeable, well-dressed, and unanxious. 
He took his best coat from his lean valise, 
and wore it steadily. He was so happy 
in his child-like satisfaction that no one 
rebuffed him, and when he presented him- 
self, blandly smiling, to join the picnic 
party, no one had the heart to tell him of 
his mistake. As he climbed complacent- 
ly into one of the wagons, however, stiff 
old Mrs. Bannert, on the back seat, gave 
John Caryl, standing at the horses’ heads, 
a look which he understood. The Rey- 
erend Ezra must depart the next morn- 
ing, or be merged—conclusively merged 
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—in the hamlet. His fate was sealed. 
But to-day he disported himself to his 
heart’s content; his smiling face was ey- 
erywhere. He went eagerly through the 
woods, joining now one group, now an- 
other; he laughed when they laughed, 
understanding, however, but few of their 
allusions. He was restlessly anxious to 
join in the singing, but could not, as he 
| did not know their songs, and he pro- 
| posed, in entire good faith, one or two 
| psalms, giving them up, however, imme- 
diately, when old Mrs. Bannert, who had 
taken upon herself the task of keeping 
him down, remarked sternly that no one 
knew the tunes. He went to see the 
view, and extending his hand, said, in his 
best manner, ‘‘ Behold! brethren, is there 
not hill, and dale, and mountain, and val- 
ley, and—river?” As he said ‘‘river” he 
closed his eyes impressively, and stood 
there among them the image of self-com- 
placence. The wind blew out his black 
coat, and showed how thin it was, and 
the wearer as well. 

‘* Why is it always a thin, weakly man 
like that who insists upon calling people 
‘brethren’ ?” said Heathcote, as they stood 
a little apart. 

3ecause, being weakly, we can not 
knock him down for it, as we certainly 
should do if he was stronger,” said Dexter. 
‘* Tt is—compensation.” 

3ut it was especially at lunch that the 
Reverend Ezra shone forth; rising to the 
occasion, he brought forth all the gallant 
speeches of his youth, which had much 
the air of his grandfather’s Green Mount- 
ain musket. Some of his phrases Anne 
recognized: Miss Lois used them. The 
young girl was pained to see how out of 
place he was, how absurd in his well-in- 
tentioned efforts; and she therefore drew 
him a little apart, and strove to entertain 
him herself. She had known plain peo- 
| ple on the island, and had experienced 
much of their faithful goodness and gen- 
erosity in times of trouble; it hurt her to 
have him ridiculed. It came out, during 
this conversation, that he knew some- 
thing of botany, and on the strength of 
this passport she took him to Miss Van- 
horn. The Reverend Ezra really did un- 
derstand the flora of the district, through 
which he had journeyed many times in 
former years on his old mare; Miss Van- 
horn’s sharp questions brought out what 
he knew, and gave him also the grateful 
sensation of imparting valuable informa- 
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tion He now appeared quite collected 
and sensible. It appeared, after a while, 
that an orchid grew in these very woods 
it some distance up the mountain—an 
Miss Vanl orn 


that particular orchid in 


orchid which was rare 
had never seen 
its wild state; 


a flush rose in her cheek. 


‘*Wecan drive out to-morrov 
for it, grandaunt,”’ said Anne 

‘No,” replied Miss Vanhorn, firmly: 
‘that orchid must be found to-d Lv, while 
Mr.—Mr F 


‘Sloane,” 


yand look 


said the minister, affably. 
while Mr. Stone is with you to 
point out the exact locality. Idesire you 
to go with him immediately, Anne; this 
is a matter of importance.” 
‘It is about two miles up the mount- 
ain,” objected the missionary, loath to 


leave the festival 


“Anne 


is not afraid of two short 


miles,” replied the old woman, inflexi- 
bly. ‘‘And as for yourself, Mr. Doane, 
no doubt you will be glad to abandon this 
scene of idle frivolity.” And then the | 


Reverend Ezra, a little startled by this | 
view of the case, yielded, and sought his 
hat and cane. 


This conversation had taken place at 
one side. Mr. Dexter, however, talking 
ceremoniously with old Mrs. Bannert, over- 
heard it, and immediately thought of a 
plan by which it might be made available 
The picnic had | 
not given him much satisfaction so far; it | 
had been too languid. With all his effort, | 
he could not quite enter into the continu- 
ous indolence of Caryl’s. True, he had 
taken Anne from Heathcote, thus check- 
ing for the moment that gentleman’s lazy 
supremacy, at least in one quarter; but 
there were other quarters, and Heathcote | 
was now occupying the one which Dexter | 
himself coveted most of all, namely, the 
seat next to Rachel Bannert. 


for his own purposes. 


Rachel was 
a widow, and uncomfortably dependent 
upon her mother-in-law. The elder Mrs. 
Bannert was sharp-eyed as a hawk, wise 
as a serpent, and obstinate as a hedge- 
hog; Rachel as soft-voiced and soft-breast- 
ed as a dove; yet the latter intended to 
have, and did in the end have, the Ban- 
nert estate, and in the mean time she 
‘*shared her mother-in-law’s home.” 
There were varying opinions as to the de- 
lights of that home. 

Dexter, fretted by Heathcote’s unbro- 
ken conversation with Rachel, and weary 
of the long inaction of the morning, now 
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|the dust, 





proposed that they should all go in search 
of the orchid; his idea was that at least it 
would break up existing proximities 
oly them all something to do. ] ; 

been prolonged to the utmost extent 


ha 


of its vitality, and the participants we) 


,e ne 
suric 
] 


in the state of nerveless leaves in Ind 


summer, ready to float away on the first 
breeze. They strolled off, therefore 
save the elder ladies, through the 1 

led by the delighted Ezra, who had that 
‘** God-bless-you-all-my-friends” air with 
which so many worthy people are afflict 
ed. The apparent self-effacement effect 
ed by rood breeding, even in the wit ked 
is certainly more agreeable to an ordinary 


world than the unconscious egotism of 


a 

large class of the good. 
After a quarter of an hour the wood 
man’s trail they were following turned 


and went up the mountain-side. No on 
save Anne and the missionary had th: 
slightest intention of walking two milk 

to look for a flower, but they were will 
ing to stroll on for a while. They came 
to the main road, and crossed it, making 
many objections to its being there, with 
its commonplace daylight, after the shade, 
flickering sunbeams, and vague 
vistas of the forest. 


green 
But on this road, in 
a travelling harp-player was 
trudging along, accompanied by a wizen 
ed little boy and a still more wizened 
monkey. 

‘** Let us carry them off into the deepest 
woods, and have a dance,” said Isabel. 
‘* We will be nymphs and dryades, and 
all sorts of woodland things.” 

It is difficult to dance on uneven ground, 
in the middle of the day, to the sound of 

| 
l 


}an untuned old harp, and a violin hel 


upside down, and scraped by a melan 
choly boy. But Isabel had her way, or 
rather took it, and they all set off som: 
what vaguely for ‘‘the deepest woods,” 
leaving the woodman’s path, and follow- 
ing another track, which Isabel pro 
nounced ‘‘such a cunning little trail it 
must lead somewhere.” The Reverend 
Ezra was disturbed. He thought he held 
them all under his own guidance, when, 
lo! they were not only leaving him and 
his orchid without a word of excuse, but 
were actually departing with a wandering 
harpist to find a level spot on which to 
dance! 

‘‘I—I think that path leads only to an 
old quarry,” he said, with a hesitating 
smile. 
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But no one paid any attention to him, 
save Anne, who had paused also, uncer- 
tain what to do. 

‘“We will get the orchid afterward, 
Miss Douglas,” said Dexter. ‘‘I promise 
that you shall have it.” 

‘But Mr. Sloane,” said Anne, glancing 
toward the deserted missionary. 

‘Come with us, dominie,” said Dex- 
ter, with the ready good-nature that was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ners in coats were discarded, and the 
floating draperies danced by themselves, 
joining hands in a ring, and cireling 


| around and around with merry little mo- 


tions which were charmingly pretty, like 


| kittens at play. Then they made the boy 


one of his outward characteristics. It | 
tled melancholy, which the monkey’s 


was a quick, tolerant good-nature, and 
seemed to belong to his broad, strong 
frame. 

But the dominie had a dignity of his 
own, after all. 
he was forsaken, he came forward and 
said quietly that he would go up the 
mountain alone and get the orchid, join- 
ing them at the main-road crossing on 
the way back. 

‘‘ As you please,” said Dexter. 


** And 


When he realized that | 


I, for one, shall feel much indebted to | 


you, sir, if you bring back the flower, 
because I have promised Miss Douglas 
that she should have it, and should be 
obliged to go for it myself, ignorant as I 
am, were it not for your kindness.” 

He raised his hat courteously, and went 
off with Anne to join the others, already 
out of sight. 

‘‘T suppose he does not approve of the 
dancing,” said the girl, looking back. 

3ut Dexter did not care whether he ap- 
proved or disapproved; he had already 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 

The path took them to a deserted stone- 
quarry in the side of the hill. There was 
the usual yawning pit, floored with bro- 
ken jagged masses and chips of stone, the 
straight bare wall of rock above, and the 
forest greenery coming to the edge of the 
desolation on all sides, and leaning over 
to peep down. The quarrymen had 
camped below, and the little open space 
where once their lodge of boughs had 
stood was selected by Isabel for the dan- 
cing floor. The harpist, a small old man 
clad in a grimy velveteen coat, played a 
waltz, to which the little Italian boy add- 
eda lagging accompaniment; the monkey, 
who seemed to have belonged to some 
defunct hand-organ, sat on a stump and 
surveyed the scene. They did not all 
dance, but Isabel succeeded in persuad- 
ing a few to move through a quadrille 
whose figures she improvised for the oc- 
casion. But the scene was more pictur- 
esque when, after a time, the dull part- 


sing, and he chanted a tune which had 
(musically) neither beginning nor end, 
but a useful quality of going on forever. 
But whatever he did, and whatever they 
gave him, made no difference in his set- 


small face seemed to caricature. Then 
they danced again, and this time Dexter 
took part, while the other coated ones re- 
mained on the grass, smoking. It ended 
in his waltzing with them all in turn, 
and being overwhelmed with their praises, 
which, however, being levelled at the 
heads of the others by strongly implied 
comparison, were not as valuable as they 
seemed. Dexter knew that he gained 
nothing by joining in that dance; but 
where there was something to do, he could 
not resist doing it. When the waltz was 
over, and the wandering musicians sent 
on their way with a lavish reward of sil- 
ver, which the monkey had received cyn- 
ically as it was placed piece by piece in 
his little paw, Isabel led off all the ladies 
‘‘to explore the quarry,” expressly for- 
bidding the others to follow. With an 
air of great enjoyment in their freedom 
and solitude the floating draperies de- 
parted, and the smokers were left under 
the trees, content, on their side also, te 
have half an hour of quiet. Mr. Peter 
Dane immediately and heartily yawned 
at full width, and was no longer partic- 
ular as to the position of his legs. In 
truth, it was the incipient fatigue on the 
face of this distinguished widower which 
had induced Isabel to lead off her ex- 
ploring party; for when a man is over 
fifty, nothing is more dangerous than to 
tire him. He never forgives it. 

Isabel led her band around to an ascent, 
steep but not long; her plan was to go up 
the hill through the wood, and appear on 
the top of the quarry, so many graceful 
figures high in the air against the blue 
sky, for the indolent smokers below to 
envy and admire. Isabel was a slender 
creature with a pale complexion; the 
slight color produced by the exercise 
would be becoming. Rachel, who was 
dimpled, ‘‘ never could climb”; her ‘‘an- 
kles” were ‘‘not strong.” (And certainly 








they were very small ankles for such a 
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weight of dimplesabove.) The party now | dull girls intended by Nature to be al- 


divided itself under these two leaders; | 


those who were indolent staid with Ra- 
chel; those who were not afraid of exer- 


cise went with Isabel. A few went for 


ways What is called sensible. And when 
one of those girls takes to making a foo] 


| of herself, her idiocy is colossal.” 


amusement, without motive; among these 


was Anne. One went for wrath; and 
this was Valeria Morle. 

It is hard for a neutral-faced girl with 
a fixed opinion of her own importance to 


learn the lesson of her real insignificance | 


when removed from the background of | how strong her nerves were, how firm her 


Valeria | 


home at a place like Caryl’s. 
was there, mistakenly visiting an aunt 
for two weeks, and with the calm securi- 
ty of the country mind, she had mentally 
selected Ward Heatheote as her knight 
for the time being, and had bestowed upon 
him in consequence several little speeches 
and smiles carefully calculated to pro- 
duce an impression, to mean a great deal 
to any one who was watching. But Heath- 
cote was not watching; the small well- 
regulated country smiles had about as 
much effect as the twitterings of a wren 
would have in a wood full of nightin- 
gales. Miss Morle could not understand 
it; had they not slain their thousands, 
nay, ten thousands (young lady’s compu- 
tation), in Morleville?, She now went up 
the hill in silent wrath, glad to do some- 
thing and to be away from Heathcote. 
Still, she could not help believing that he 
would miss her; men had been known to 
be very much interested in girls, and yet 


make no sign for a long time. They 
watched them from a distance. In this 


case Valeria was to have her hopes real- 
ized. She was to be watched, and froma 
distance. 

The eight who reached the summit 
sported gayly to and fro for a while, now 
near the edge, now back, gathering flow- 
ers and throwing them over, calling down 
to the smokers, who lay and watched them, 
without, however, any burning desire es- 
pecially visible on their countenances to 
climb up and join them. Valeria, witha 
stubborn determination to make herself 
in some way conspicuous, went to the 
edge of the clitf, and even leaned over ; 
she had one arm around a young tree, 
but half of her shoes (by no means small 
ones) were over the verge, and the breeze 
showed that they were. Anne saw it, and 
spoke to Isabel. 

‘*Tf she will do it, she will,” answered 
Isabel; ‘‘and the more we notice her, the 
more she will persist. She is one of those 








But Isabel’s philosophy did not relieve 
Anne’s fear. She called to Valeria, warn- 
ingly, ‘‘ You are very near the edge, Miss 
Morle; wouldn't it be safer to step back a 
little 2?” 

But Valeria would not. 


They were all 
noticing her at last. 


They should see 
poise. The smokers below, too, were now 
observing her. She threw back her head. 
and hummed a little tune. If the edge 
did not crumble, she was, in truth, safe 
enough. To a person who is not dizzy, 
five inches of foot-hold is as safe as five 
yards. 

But—the edge did crumble. 
denly. 


And sud- 
The group of women behind had 
the horror of seeing her sway, stagger, 
shp down, frantically writhe on the verge 
half an instant, and then, with an awful 
scream, slide over out of sight, as her arm 
was wrenched from the little tree. Those 
below had seen it too. They sprang to 
their feet, and ran first forward, then 
around and up the hill behind. 

For she had not slipped far. The cliff 
jutted out slightly a short distance be- 
low the verge, and, by what seemed a 
miracle, the girl was held by this second 
edge. Eight inches beyond, the sheer 
precipice began, with the pile of broken 
stones sixty feet below. Anne was the 
first to discover this, reaching the verge 
as the girl sank out of sight; the others, 
shuddering, put their hands over their 
eyes and clung together. 

‘‘She has not fallen far,” cried Anne, 
with a quick and burning excitement. 
‘‘Lie still, Valeria,” she called down. 
‘*Close your eyes, and make yourself per- 
fectly motionless ; hardly breathe. We 
will save you yet.” 

She took hold of the young tree to test 
its strength, at the same time speaking 
rapidly to the others. ‘‘ By lying down, 
and clasping that tree trunk with one 
arm, and then stretching over, I can just 
reach her hand, I-think, and seize it. Do 
you see? That is what I am going to try 
to do. I cannot tell how strong this tree 
is; but—there is not a moment to lose. 
After I am down, and have her hand, do 
anything you think best to secure us. 
Either hold me yourselves or make ropes of 
your sacques and shawls. If help comes 
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————— 
soon, we can save her.” While still “Yes,” said Isabel. ‘‘ Quick! quick!” 
speaking, she threw herself down upon | A woman in a hurry would say ** Quick!” 
the edge, clasped one arm strongly around | to the very lightning. 
the tree trunk, and stretching down side- But if men are slow, they are sure. 
wavs. her head and shoulder over the | Heathcote stretched himself down care- 
verge, she succeeded in first touching, | fully on the other side of the little tree, 
then clasping, the wrist of the girl below, | but without touching it, that being Anne’s 
who could not see her rescuer as she lay | chief support, and bearing his full weight 
facing the precipice with closed eyes, | upon Dexter, who in turn was held by 
helpless and inert. It was done, but only | the other men, who had now come up, he 
two girls’ wrists as a link. seized Valeria’s arm firmly above Anne’s 
The others had caught hold of Anne as | hand, and told Anne to let go her hold. 
strongly as they could. They were face to face; Anne's forehead 
‘‘No,” said Isabel, taking command | was sutfused with red, owing to her cramp- 
excitedly; ‘‘one of you hold her firmly, | ed position. 
and the rest clasp arms and form a chain, ‘*Tcan not; she has grasped my wrist,” 
all sitting down, to that large tree in the | she answered. 
rear. If the strain comes, throw your- ‘** Let go, Miss Morle,” called Heathcote. 
selves toward the large tree.” ‘‘T have you firmly; do you not feel my 
So they formed a chain. Isabel, look- | hand ?”’ 
ing over, saw that the girl below had But Valeria would not; perhaps could 
clasped Anne’s wrist with her own fin- | not. 
gers also—a strong grasp, a death-grasp. ‘*Some of you take hold of Miss Doug- 
If she slipped farther, Anne must slip too. | las, then,” called Heatheote to the men 
All this had not taken two minutes—| above. ‘The girl below will not loosen 
scarcely a minute and a half. They were | her hold, and you will have to draw us 
now all motionless; they could hear the | all up together.” 
footsteps of the men hurrying up the hill ‘*Ready ?” called the voices above, aft- 
behind, coming nearer and nearer. But | er an instant. 
how slow they were! How long! The ‘*Ready,” answered Heathcote. 
men were exactly three minutes, and it is Then he felt himself drawn upward 
safe to say that never in their lives had | slowly, an inch, two inches; so did Anne. 
they rushed up a hill with such desperate | The two downward-stretched arms tight- 
haste and energy. But—women expect | ened; the one upward-lifted arm began 
wings. to rise from the body to which it belong- 
Heathcote and Dexter reached the sum- | ed. But what a weight for that one arm! 
mit first. There they beheld five white- | Valeria was a large, heavy girl, with a 
cheeked women, dressed in various dainty | ponderous weight of bone. In the posi- 
floating fabrics, and adorned with ferns | tion in which she lay, it seemed probable 
and wild flowers, sitting on the ground, | that her body might swing over the edge, 
clasping each others’ hands and arms. | and almost wrench the arm from its sock- 
They formed a line, of which the woman | et by its weight. 
at one end had her arm around a large ‘* Stop,” said Heathcote, perceiving this. 
tree, and the woman at the other around | The men above paused. ‘* Are you afraid 
the body of a sixth, who was half over the | to support her for one instant alone, 
cliff. A seventh and free person, Isabel, | Anne?” he asked. 
stood at the edge, her eyes fixed on the ‘*No,” murmured Anne. Hereyes were 
heavy form poised along the second verge | blood-shot; she saw him through a crim- 
below. No one spoke but Isabel. ‘‘ She | son cloud. 
has caught on something, and Anne is ‘Keep me firmly,” he called out, warn- 
holding her,” she explained, in quick al- | ingly, to Dexter. Then, letting go his 
though low tones, as if afraid to disturb | first hold, he stretched down still farther, 
even the air. But while she was speak- | made a slight spring forward, and suc- 
ing the two men had gone swiftly to the | ceeded in grasping Valeria’s waist. ‘* Now 
edge, at a little distance below the group, | pull up, and quickly,” he said, panting. 
and noted the position themselves. | And thus, together, Valeria firmly held 
‘*Let me—” began Dexter. by Heathcote, the two rescuers and the 
‘‘No, you are too heavy,” answered | rescued were drawn safely up from dan- 
Heathcote. ‘‘ You must hold me.” ger to safe level again. Only a few feet, 
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but all the difference between life and | head. ‘‘He had not the principles | pe. 
death. 


quire in a man. But—I felt sorry fo, 
When the others looked down upon | him.” 


the now uncovered space, they saw that | 
it was only the stump of a slender cedar | 
sapling, a few inches in height, and two 
little edges of rock standing up unevenly 
here and there, which had formed the 


Oh, ineffable Valerias! what would life 
be without you ? 

Dexter had been the one to offer his arm 
to Anne when she felt able to go down 
the hill. Atthe main-road crossing they 


parapet. A person might have tried all | found the Reverend Mr. Sloane faithfully 
day, with an acrobat’s net spread below | sitting on a dusty bank, with the orchid in 


for safety, to cling there, without success; 
Valeria had fallen at the one angle and 
in the one position which made it possi- 
ble. Two arms were strained, and that 
was all. 


his hand, waiting forthem. It seemed to 
Anne that a long and vague period of 
time had passed since they parted from 
him. But she was glad to get the orchid 
she knew that no slight extraneous affair, 
Isabel was white with nervous fear; | such as the saving of a life, would excuse 
the others showed traces of tears. But | the absence of that flower. Rachel Ban- 
the cause of all this anxiety and trouble, | nert had chafed Heathcote’s strained arm 
although entirely uninjured and not nery- | with her soft hands, and arranged a sling 
ous (she had not seen herself), sat smiling | for it made of her sash. She accompanied 
upon them all in a sweet suffering-martyr | him back to the picnic ground. It was 

way, and finally went down the hill with | worth while to have a strained arm. 
masculine escort on each side—apotheosis Miss Vanhorn considered that it was 
not before attained. Will it be believed | all nonsense, and was inclined to reprove 
that this girl, fairly well educated and in | her niece. But she had the orchid; and 
her sober senses, was simpleton enough | when Dexter came up, and in a few strong 
to Heathcote that evening, in a | words expressed his admiration for the 
sentimental whisper, ‘‘How I wish that | young girl’s courage, she changed her 
Miss Douglas had not touched me!” There | mind, and agreed with him, although re- 
| 


to say 


was faint moonlight, and the simpering | gretting ‘‘the display.” 
expression of the neutral face filled him ‘*Girls like that Morle should be man- 
with astonishment. Dexter would have | acled,” she said. 


| ae - 
understood: Dexter was accustomed to all | And I, for one, congratulate myself 
varieties of women, even the Valeria va- 


| that there was, as you call it, a display 

riety: but Heathcote was not. All he|a display of the finest resolution I have 
said, therefore, was, ‘‘ Why ?” ever seen in a young girl,” said Dexter, 

‘Because then you alone would have | warmly. ‘‘ Miss Douglas was not even 
saved me,” murmured Valeria, sweetly. | sure that the little tree was firm; and of 

‘If Miss Douglas had not grasped you | course she could not tell how long it 
as she did, we might all have been too | would take us to come.” 
late,” replied Heathcote, looking at her in ‘*They all assisted, I understand,” said 
wonder. Miss Vanhorn, impassively. 

‘*Ah, no; I did not slip farther. You ‘‘They all assisted afterward. But not 
would have been in time,” said the belle | one of them would have taken her place. 
of Morleville, with what she considered a | Miss Morle seized her wrist immediately, 


telling glance. And she actually con- | and with the grasp of a vise. They must 
vinced herself that she had made an im- | inevitably have gone over together.” 
pression. 


‘* Well, well; that is enough, I think,” 
‘*T oucht not to have done it, of course, | said Miss Vanhorn. ‘‘We will drive 
Louisa.” she said to her bosom-friend, in | home now,” she added, giving her orders 
the privacy of her own room, after her re- | as though both the carriage and its owner 
turn to Morleville; *‘* but I really felt that | were her own property. 
he deserved at least that reward for his When she had been assisted into her 
great devotion to me, poor fellow!” place, and Anne had taken her seat beside 
‘‘ And why couldn't you like him, after | her, Heathcote, who had not spoken to his 
all, Valeria dear ?” urged Louisa, deeply | fellow-rescuer since they reached level 
interested, and not a little envious. ground, came forward to the carriage 
‘‘T could not—I could not,” replied Va- | door, with his arm in its ribbon sling, and 
leria, slowly and \irtuously, shaking her | offered his hand. He said only a word 
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or two; but, as his eyes met hers, Anne 
plushed—blushed suddenly and vividly. 
She was realizing for the first time how 
she must have looked to him, hanging in 
her cramped position, with crimson face 
and wild falling hair. 


—_—_—_~—__—_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“So on the tip of his subduing tongue 

All kinds of arguments and questions deep.” 

—hSHAKSPEARE, 

“What is the use of so much talking? Is not 
this wild rose sweet without a comment ?”—Hazuirt. 

EARLY the next morning Miss Vanhorn, 
accompanied by her niece, drove off on 
an all-day botanizing expedition. Miss 
Vanhorn understood the worth of being 
missed. At sunset she returned; and the 
girl she brought back with her was on the 
verge of despair. For the old woman had 
spent the hours in making her doubt her- 
self in every possible way, besides cover- 
ing her with ridicule concerning the oc- 
currences of the day before. It was late 
when they entered the old ball-room, 
Anne looking newly youthful and pain- 
fully shy; as they crossed the floor she | 
did not raise her eyes. Dexter was dan- 
cing with Rachel, whose soft arms were 
visible under her black gauze, encircled 
with bands of old gold. Anne was dress- 
ed in a thick white linen fabric (Miss Van- | 
horn having herself selected the dress and 
ordered her to wear it), and appeared more 
like a school-girl than ever. Miss Van- | 
horn, raising her eye-glass, had selected | 
her position on entering, like a general on 
the field: Anne was placed next to Isabel | 
on the wooden bench that ran around the 
room. And immediately Miss Varce 
seemed to have grown suddenly old. In | 
addition, her blonde beauty was now seen | 
to be heightened by art. Isabel herself | 
did not dream of this. Hardly any wo- 
man, whose toilet is a study, can com- | 
prehend beauty in plain unattractive un- 
fashionable attire. So she kept her seat | 
unconsciously, sure of her Paris draperies, 
while the superb youth of Anne, heighten- 
ed by the simplicity of the garb she wore, 
reduced the other woman, at least in the 
eyes of all the men present, to the tempo- 
rary rank of a faded wax doll. 

Dexter soon came up and asked Anne 
todance. She replied, in a low voice and 
without looking up, that she would rath- 








er not; her arm was still painful. 


‘*Go,” said Miss Vanhorn, overhearing, 
‘and do not be absurd about your arm, 
I dare say Miss Morle’s aches quite as bad- 
ly.” She was almost always severe with 
her niece in Dexter’s presence: could it 
have been that she wished to excite his 
sympathy ? 

Anne rose in silence; they did not dance, 
but, after walking up and down the room 
once or twice, went out onthe piazza. The 
windows were open: it was the custom to 
sit here and look through at the dancers 
within. They sat down near a window. 

‘*T have not had an opportunity until 
now, Miss Douglas, to tell you how deeply 
I have admired your wonderful courage,” 
began Dexter. 

‘*Oh, pray do not speak of it,” said 
Anne, with intense embarrassment. For 
Miss Vanhorn had harried her niece so 
successfully during the long day, that the 
girl really belheved that she had over- 
stepped not only the edge of the eliff, but 
the limits of modesty as well. 

‘But Imust,” said Dexter. ‘‘In the life 
[have lived, Miss Dougias, I have seen wo- 
men of all classes, and several times have 
been with women in moments of peril—on 
the plains during an Indian attack, at the 
mines after an explosion, and once on a 
sinking steamer. Only one showed any- 
thing like your quick courage of yester- 
day, and she was a mother who showed 
it for her child. You did your brave deed 


‘ 


| for a stranger; and you seem, to my eyes 


at least, hardly more than a child yourself. 
It is but another proof of the innate no- 
bility of our human nature, after all, and 
I, an enthusiast in such matters, beg you 
to let me personally thank you for the 
privilege of seeing your noble act.” He 


| put out his hand, took hers, and pressed 


it cordially. 
It was a set speech, perhaps—Dexter 
made set speeches; but it was cordial and 


| sincere. Anne, much comforted by this 


view of her impulsive action, looked at 
him with thankfulness. This was differ- 
ent from Miss Vanhorn’s idea of it; dif- 
ferent and better. 

‘*T once helped one of my little bro- 
thers, who had fallen over a cliff, in much 
the same way,” she said, with a little sigh 
of relief. ‘‘I am glad you think it was 
excusable.” 

‘*Excusable? It was superb,” said Dex- 
ter. ‘‘And permit me to add, too, that I 
am a better judge of heroism than the peo- 
ple here, who belong, most of them, to a 
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small, prejudiced, and I might say igno- 
rant class. They have no more idea of 
heroism, of anything broad and liberal, or 
of the country at large, than so many ca- 
nary-birds born and bred inacage. They 
ridicule the mere idea of being in earnest 
about anything in this ridiculous world. 
Yet the world is not so ridiculous as they 
think, and earnestness carries with it a 
tremendous weight sometimes. All the 
great deeds of which we have record have 
been done by earnest beliefs and earnest 
enthusiasms, even though mistaken ones. 
It is easy enough, by carefully abstaining 
from doing anything one’s self, to main- 
tain the position of ridiculing the at- 
tempts of others; but it is more than prob- 
able—in fact it is almost certain—that those 
very persons who ridicule and criticise 
could not themselves do the very least of 
those deeds, attain the very lowest of those 
successes, Which afford them so much en- 
tertainment in others.” 

So spoke Dexter; and not without a 
tinge of bitterness, which he disguised as 
scorn. A little of the indifference to out- 
side opinion which characterized the very 
class of whom he spoke would have made 
him a contented, as he already was a suc- 
cessful, man. But there was a surface of 
personal vanity over his better qualities 
which led him to desire a tribute of uni- 
versal liking; and this is the tribute the 
class referred to always refuses—to the 
person who appears to seek it. 

‘But, in spite of ridicule, self-sacrifice 
is still heroic, faith in our humanity still 
beautiful, and courage still dear, to all 
hearts that have true nobility,” he con- 
tinued. Then it struck him that he was 
generalizing too much, feminine minds 
always preferring a personal application. 
‘““T would rather have a girl who was 
brave and truthful for my wife than the 
most beautiful woman on earth,” he said, 
with the quick, sudden utterance he used 
when he wished to appear impulsive. 

‘*But beautiful women can be truthful 
too,” said Anne, viewing the subject im- 
partially, with no realization of any ap- 
plication to herself. 

‘*Can, but rarely are. I have, howev- 
er, known—that is, I think I now know— 
one,” he added, with quiet emphasis, com- 
ing around on another tack. The em- 
phasis might mean anything she chose, 
of course. He had long ago learned the 
wisdom of leaving all meanings to the 





’ 


“IT hope you do,” said Anne; “and 
more than one. Else your acquaintance 
must be limited.” As she spoke, the mu- 
sic sounded forth within, and forgetting 
the subject altogether, she turned with 
girlish interest to watch the dancers. 
Dexter almost laughed aloud to himself 
in his shadowed corner, she was so crude- 
ly unconscious. He had not thought her 
beautiful, save for the perfection of her 
youthful bloom; but now he suddenly be- 
gan to discover the purity of her profile, 
and the graceful shape of her head, out- 
lined against the lighted window. His 
taste, however, was not for youthful sim- 
plicity; he preferred beauty more ripen- 
ed, and heightened by art. Having lived 
among the Indians in reality, the true 
children of nature, he had none of those 
dreams of ideal perfection in a brown skin 
and in the wilderness which haunt the 
eyes of dwellers in cities, and mislead 
even the artist. To him Rachel in her 


| black floating laces, and Helen Lorring- 


ton in her shimmering silks, were far more 
beautiful than an Indian girl in her ealico 
skirt could possibly be. But—Anne was 
certainly very fair and sweet. 

‘Of what were you thinking, Miss 
Douglas, during the minutes you hung 
suspended over that abyss?” he asked, 
moving so that he could rest his head 
on his hand, and thus look at her more 
steadily. 

Anne turned. For she always looked 








active imagination of women. 





directly at the person who spoke to her, 
having none of those side glances, tableaux 
of sweeping eyelashes, and willful little 
motions which belong to most pretty girls. 
She turned. And now Dexter was sur- 
prised to see how she was blushing, so 
deeply and slowly that it must have been 
physically painful. 

‘She is beginning to be conscious of 
my manner at last,” he said to himself, 
with self-gratulation. Then he added, in 
a lower voice, ‘‘Z was thinking only of 
you; and what a brutal sacrifice it would 
be if your life should be given for that 
other!” 

‘*Valeria is a good girl, I think,” said 
Anne, recovering herself, and answering 
as impersonally as though he had neither 
lowered his voice nor thrown any inten- 
sity into his eyes. ‘‘ However, none of 
the ladies here approach Helen—Mrs. 
Lorrington; and I am sure you agree 
with me in thinking so, Mr. Dexter.” 
‘*'You are loyal to your friend.” 
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love her and warmly admire her. How 
I hope she may come soon! And when 
she does, as I can not help loving to be 
with her, I suppose I shall see a great deal 
more of you,” said the girl, smiling, and 
in her own mind addressing the long-de- 
yoted Knight-errant. 

“Shall you?” thought Dexter, not a lit- 
tle piqued by her readiness to yield him 
even to her friend. ‘‘I will see that you 
do not long continue quite so indifferent,” 
he added to himself, with determination. 
Then, in pursuance of this, he decided to 
go in and dance with some one else; that 
should be a first step. 

“T believe I am engaged to Mrs. Ban- 
nert for the next dance,” he said, regret- 
fully. ‘‘Shall I take you in?” 

‘‘No; please let me stay here a while. 
My arm really aches dully all the time, 
and the fresh air is pleasant.” 

‘And if Miss Vanhorn should ask ?” 

‘Tell her where I am.” 

‘I will,” answered Dexter. And he 
fully intended to do it in any case. He 
liked, when she was not with him, to have 
Anne safely under her grandaunt’s watch- 
ful vigilance, not exactly with the spirit 
of the dog in the manger, but something 
like it. He was conscious, also, that he 
possessed the chaperon’s especial favor, 
and he did not intend to forfeit it; he 
wished to use it for his own purposes. 

But Rachel marred his intention by 
crossing it with one of her own. 

Dexter admired Mrs. Bannert. He 
could not help it. When she took his 
arm, he was for the time being hers. She 
knew this, and being piqued by some neg- 
lect of Heathcote’s, she met the other man 
at the door, and made him think, without 
saying it, that she wished to be with him 
a while on the moon-lit piazza; for Heath- 
cote was there. Dexter obeyed. And 
thus it happened that Miss Vanhorn was 
not told at all; but supposing that her 
niece was still with the escort she had 
herself selected, the fine-looking owner of 
mines and mills, the future Senator, the 
‘“‘type of American success,” she rested 
mistakenly content, and spent the time 
agreeably in making old Mrs. Bannert’s 
life a temporary fever by relating to her 
in detail some old buried scandals re- 
specting the departed Bannert, pretending 
to have forgotten entirely the chief actor's 
name. 


ing along the piazza in bis turn, came 
upon Anne sitting alone by the window, 
and dropped into the vacant place beside 
her. He said a few words, playing with 
the fringe of Rachel’s sash, which he still 
wore, ‘‘ her colors,” some one remarked, but 
made no allusion to the occurrences of the 
previous day. What he said was unim- 
portant, but he looked at her rather stead- 
ily, and she was conscious of his glance. 
In truth, he was merely noting the effect 
of her head and throat against the lighted 
window, as Dexter had done, the outline 
being very distinct and lovely, a profile 
framed in light; but she thought it was 
something ditferent. A painful timidity 
again seized her; instead of blushing, she 
turned pale, and with difficulty answered 
clearly. ‘‘He does not praise me,” she 
thought. ‘‘ He does not say that what I 
did yesterday was greater than anything 
among Indians and mines and on sinking 
steamers. Heislaughingatme. Grand- 
aunt was right, after all, and no doubt he 
thinks me a bold, forward girl who tried 
to make a sensation.” 

Heathcote made another unimportant 
remark, but Anne, being now nervously 
sensitive, took it as having a second 
meaning. She turned her head away to 
hide the burning tears that were rising; 
but although unshed, Heathcote saw 
them. His observation was instantane- 
ous where women were concerned; not 
so much active as intuitive. He had no 
idea what was the matter with her: this 
was the second inexplicable appearance 
of tears. But it would take more than 
such little damp occasions to disconcert 
him; and rather at random, but with sym- 
pathy and even tenderness in his voice, 
he said, soothingly, ‘‘Do not mind it,” 
‘*it” of course representing whatever she 
pleased. Then, as the drops fell, ‘‘ Why, 
you poor child, you are really in trouble,” 
he said, taking her hand and holding it 
inhis. Then, after a moment: ‘‘I do not 
know, of course, what it is that distresses 
you, but I too, although ignorant, am 
distressed by it also. For since yester- 
day, Anne, you have occupied a place in 
my memory which will never give you 
up. You will be an image there forever.” 

It was not much, after all; most im- 
probable was it that any of those who 
saw her risk her life that day would 
soon forget her. Yet there was some- 
thing in the glance of his eye and in the 








In the mean while Heathcote, saunter- 


clasp of his hand that soothed Anne in- 
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expressibly. 


Miss Vanhorn 
whole memory away, embalmed shyly in 
sweet odors forever. 

Other now came in sight. 
‘Shall we walk?” said Heathcote. They 
He did not lead 
her out to the shadowed path below the 
piazza; they remained all the time among 
the lights and passing strollers. Their 
conversation was inconclusive and un- 
momentous, without a tinge of novel in- 
terest or 


persons 


rose; she took his arm. 


brilliancy; not one sentence 
would have been worth repeating. Yet 
such as it was, with its few words and 
many silences which the man of the 
world did not exert himself to break, it 
seemed to establish a closer acquaintance 
between them than eloquence could have 
done. At least it was so with Anne, al- 
though she did not define it. Heathcote 
had no need to define; it was an old story 
with him. 

As the second dance ended, he took her 
around, as though by chance, to the other 
side of the piazza, where he knew Rachel 
was sitting with Mr. Dexter. Here he 
skillfully changed companions, simply 
by one or two of his glances. For Ra- 
chel understood from them that he was 
bored, very repentant, and lonely; and 
once convinced of this, she immediately 
executed the manceuvre herself, with the 
woman’s usual means of natural little 
phrases and changes of position, Heath- 
cote meanwhile standing passive until it 
was all done. Heathcote generally stood 
passive. But Dexter often had the ap- 
pearance of exerting himself and arran- 
ging things. 

Thus it happened that Miss Vanhorn 
saw Anne re-enter with the same escort 
who had taken her forth. 

Another week passed, and another. 
Various scenes in the little dramas played 
by the different persons present followed 
each other with more or less notice, more 
or less success. One side of Dexter’s na- 
ture was completely fascinated with Ra- 
chel Bannert—with her beauty, which a 
saint-worshipper would have denied, al- 
though why saintliness should be a mat- 
ter of blonde hair and bones remains un- 
discovered; with her dress and grace of 
manner; with her undoubted position in 
that narrow circle which he wished to 
enter even while condemning—perhaps 


She never again cared what 
people thought of her ‘‘ boyish freak” (so 
termed it), but laid the 


His rival with Rachel was Heathcote: ha 
had discovered that. He was conscious 
that he detested Heathcote. While thus 
secretly interested in Rachel, he yet found 
time, however, to give a portion of each 
day to Anne; he did this partly from po! 
icy and partly from jealous annoyance, 
For here too he found the other man. 
Heathcote, in truth, seemed to be amus 
ing himself in much the same way. If 
Dexter waltzed with Rachel, Heatheote 
offered his arm to Anne and took her out 
on the piazza; if Dexter walked with Anne 
there, Heathcote took Rachel 
rose-scented dusky garden. 
had Miss 
anything. 


into the 
But Dexter 
Vanhorn’s favor, if that was 

She went to drive with him 
and took Anne; she allowed him to ae- 





company them on their botanizing expe- 
ditions; she talked to him, and even list- 
ened to his descriptions of his life and ad- 
ventures. In reality she cared no more 
for him than for a Choctaw; no more for 














merely to conquer it and turn away again. 





strength. 


his life than for that of Robinson Crusoe. 
But he was a rich man, and he would do 
for Anne, who was not a Vanhorn, but 
merely a Douglas. He had showed some 
liking for the girl; the affair should be 
encouraged and clinched. She, Katharine 
Vanhorn, would clinch it. He must bea 
very different man from the diagnosis she 
had made up of him if he did not yield to 
her clinching. 

During these weeks, therefore, there 
had been many long conversations be- 
tween Anne and Mr. Dexter; they had 
talked on many subjects appropriate to 
the occasion—Dexter was always appro- 
priate. He had quoted pages of poetry, 
and he quoted well. He had, like Othel- 
lo, related his adventures, and they were 
thrilling and true. Then, when more 
sure of her, he had turned the conversa- 
tion upon herself. It is a fascinating sub- 
ject—one’s self! Anne touched it timidly 
here and there, but, never having had the 
habit or even the knowledge of self-an- 
alysis, she was more uncomfortable than 
pleased, after all, and inclined mentally to 
run away. She did not know herself 
whether she had more imagination than 
timidity, whether conscientiousness was 
more developed in her than ideality, or 
whether, if obliged to choose between 
saving the life of a brother or a husband, 
she would choose the former or the latter. 
Dexter had to drag her opinions of her 
own character from her almost by main 
But he persisted. He had 
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never known an imaginative young girl 
at the age when all things are problems 
to her who was not secretly, often open- 
ly. fascinated by a sympathetic research 
into her own timid little characteristics, 
opening like buds within her one by one. 
Dexter's theory was correct, his rule a 
wood one probably in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred; only—Anne was the 
hundredth. She began to be afraid of 
him as he came toward her, kind, smil- 
ing, with his invisible air of success about 
him, ready for one of their long conver- 
sations. Yet certainly he was as pleasant 
a companion as a somewhat lonely young 
girl, isolated at a place like Caryl’s, could 
wish for’ at least that is what every one 
would have said. 

During these weeks there had been no 
long talks with Heathcote. Miss Van- 
horn did not ask him to accompany them 
to the woods; she did not utter to him the 
initiative word in passing which gives the 
opportunity. Still, there had been chance 
meetings and chance words, of course— 
five-minute strolls on the piazza, five- 
minute looks at the sunset or at the stars, 
in the pauses between the dances. But 
where Heathcote took a minute, Dexter 
had, if he chose, an hour. 

Although in one way now so idle, 
Anne seemed to herself never to have 
been so busy before. Miss Vanhorn kept 
her at work upon plants through a large 
portion of each day, and required her to 
be promptly ready upon all other occa- 
sions. She barely found time to write to 
Miss Lois, who was spending the summer 
in a state betwixt anger and joy, veering 
one way by reason, the other by wrath, 
yet unable to refrain entirely from satis- 
faction over the new clothes for the chil- 
dren which Miss Vanhorn’s money had 
enabled her to buy. The allowance was 
paid in advance; and it made Anne light- 
hearted whenever she thought, as she did 
daily, of the comforts it gave to those she 
loved. To Rast, Anne wrote in the early 
morning, her only free time. Rast was 
now on the island, but he was to go in a 
few days. This statement, continually 
repeated, like lawyers’ notices of sales 
postponed from date to date, had lasted 
all summer, and still lasted. He had 
written to Anne as usual, until Miss Van- 
horn, although without naming him, had 
tartly forbidden ‘‘so many letters.” Then 
Anne asked him to write less frequently, 


to write herself as before, describing her 
life at Caryl’s, while he answered (as oft- 
en as he was allowed), telling of his plans, 
and complaining that they were to be sep- 
arated solong. But he was going to the 
far West, and there he should soon win a 
home for her. He counted the days till 
that happy time. 

And then Anne would sit and dream of 
the island: she saw the old house, Rast, 
and the children, Miss Lois’s thin, ener- 
getic face, the blue Straits, the white fort, 
and the little inclosure on the heights 
where were the two graves. She closed 
her eyes and heard their voices; she told 
them all she hoped. Only this one more 
winter, and then she could see them again, 
send them help, and perhaps have one of 
the children with her. And then, the 
year after— But here Miss Vanhorn’s 
voice calling her name broke the vision, 
and with a sigh she returned to Caryl’s 
again. 

Helen's letters had ceased; but Anne 
jotted down a faithful record of the events 
of the days for her inspection when she 
came. Rumors varied at Caryl’s respect- 
ing Mrs. Lorrington. Now her grand- 
father had died, and left her everything; 
and now he had miraculously recovered, 
and deeded his fortune to charitable in- 
stitutions. Now he had existed without 
nourishment for weeks, and now he had 
the appetite of ten, and exhibited the ca- 
pabilities of a second Methuselah. But 
in the mean time Helen was still ab- 
sent. Under these circumstances, Anne, 
if she had been older, and desirous, might 
have collected voluminous expressions of 
opinion as to the qualities, beauty, and 
history, past and present, of the absent 
one from her dearest friends on earth. 
But the dearest friends on earth had not 
the habit of talking to this young girl as 
a companion and equal; to them she was 
simply that ‘‘sweet child,” that ‘‘ dear 
fresh-faced school-girl,” to whom they 
confided only amiable platitudes. So 
Anne continued to hold fast undisturbed 
her belief in her beautiful Helen—that 
strong, grateful, reverent feeling which a 
young girl often cherishes for an older 
woman who is kind to her. 

One still, hazy morning Miss Vanhorn 
announced her programme for the day. 
She intended to drive over to the county 
town, and Anne was to go with her six 
miles of the distance, and be left at a cer- 





and he obeyed. She, however, continued 


tain glen, where there was a country saw- 
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mill. They had been there together sev- 
eral times, and had made acquaintance 
with the saw-miller, his 
brood of white-headed children. 


fern 
which Miss Vanhorn had recently learn- 
ed there, or at least had grown 
there within the memory of living bot- 
That was enough. Anne was to 
search for the plant unflinchingly (the 
presence of the mill family being a suffi- 
cient protection) throughout the entire 
day, and be in waiting at the main-road 
crossing at sunset, when her grandaunt’s 
carriage would stop on its return home. 
In order that there might be no mistake 
as to the time, she was allowed to wear 
one of Miss Vanhorn’s watches. There 
were fourteen of them, all heirlooms, all 
either wildly too fast in their motions or 
hopelessly too slow, so that the gift was 
an embarrassing one. Anne knew that 
if she relied upon the one intrusted to 
her care, she would be obliged to spend 
about three hours at the crossing to allow 
for the variations in one direction or the 
other which might erratically attack it 
during the day. But her hope lay in the 
saw-miller’s bright-faced little Yankee 
clock. At their early breakfast she pre- 
pared a lunch for herself in a small bas- 
ket, and before Caryl’s had fairly awak- 
ened, the old coupé rolled away from the 
bearing aunt and niece into the 
green country. When they reached the 
wooded hills at the end of the six miles, 
Anne descended with her basket, her dig- 
ging trowel, and her tin plant case. She 
was to go over every inch of the saw- 
miller’s ravine, and find that fern, living 
or dead. Miss Vanhorn said this, and she 
meant the plant; but it sounded as if she 
meant Anne. With renewed warnings 
as to care and diligence, she drove on, 
and Anne was left alone. It was ten 
o'clock, and a breathless August day. 
She hastened up the little path toward 
the saw-mill, glad to enter the wood and 
escape the heat of the sun. She now 
walked more slowly, and looked right 
and left for the fern; it was not there, 
probably, so near the light, but she had 
conscientiously determined to lose no 
inch of the allotted ground. Owing to 
this slow search, half an hour had passed 
when she reached the mill. She had per- 
ceived for some time that it was not in 
motion; there was no hum of the saw, no 


the Camptosorus, or walking-leaf 


grew 


anists. 


do iT, 


wife, and his | 
The ob- | 
ject of the present visit was a certain | 


| harsh ery of the rent boards: she said to 
| herself that the miller was getting a great 
log in place on the little cart to be drawn 
up the tramway. But when she reached 
the spot, the miller was not there: the 
mill was closed, and only the peculiar 
fresh odor of the logs recently sawn asun- 
der told that but a short time before the 
saw had been in motion. She went on 
to the door of the little house, and knock- 
ed; no one answered. Standing on tip- 
toe, she peeped in through the low win- 
dow, and saw that the rooms were emp- 
ty, and in that shining order that beto- 
kens the housewife’s absence. Returning 
to the mill, she walked up the tramway; 
a bit of paper, for the information of 
chance customers, was pinned to the latch: 
‘* All hands gone to the sirkus. Home at 
sunset.”” She sat down, took off her straw 
hat, and considered what to do. 

Three hundred and sixty-four days of 
that year Saw-miller Pike, his wife, his 
four children, and his hired man, one or 
all of them, were on that spot; their one 
absence chance decreed should be on this 
particular August Thursday when Anne 
Douglas came there to spend the day. She 
was not afraid; it was a quiet rural neigh- 
borhood without beggars or tramps. Her 
grandaunt would not return until sunset. 
She decided to look for the fern, and if 
she found it within an hour or two, to 
walk home, and send a boy back on horse- 
back to wait for Miss Vanhorn. If she 
did not find it before afternoon, she would 
wait for the carriage, according to agree- 
ment. Hanging her basket and shawl 
on a tree branch near the mill, she enter- 
ed the ravine, and was soon hidden in its 
green recesses. Up and down, up and 
down the steep rocky sides she climbed, 
her tin case swinging from her shoulder, 
her trowel in her belt; she neglected no 
spot, and her track, if it had been visible, 
would have shown itself almost as regu- 
lar as the web of the geometric spider. 
Up and down, up and down, from the 
head of the ravine to its foot on one side: 
nothing. It seemed to her that she had 
seen the fronds and curled crosiers of a 
thousand ferns. Her eyes were tired, and 
she threw herself down on a mossy bank 
not far from the mill to rest a moment. 
There was no use in looking at the watch ; 
still, she did it, and decided that it was 
either half past eleven or half past three. 
The remaining side of the ravine gazed 
at her steadily; she knew that she must 
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nber over every inch of those rocks 
so, She sighed, bathed her flushed | 
eks in the brook, took down her hair, 
d braided it in two long school-girl | 
ids, which hung down below her waist; | 
n she tied her straw hat to a branch, 





“SHE BATHED HEF 


pinned her neck-tie on the brim, took off 


her linen cuffs, and laid them within to- | 


gvether with her gloves, and leaving the 
tin plant case and the trowel on the bank, 
started on her search. Up and down, 
up and down, peering into every cranny, 
standing on next to nothing, swinging 
herself from rock to rock; making ac 


quaintance with several very unpleasant | 


rock spiders, and hastily constructing 

bridges for them of small twigs, so that 

they could cross from her skirt to their 
Vor. LXIIIL.—No. 373.—6 


| instant, and watched a bird on a tree 
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home ledge in safety; finding a trickling 
spring, and drinking from it; now half 
way down the ravine, now three-quar- 
ters; and still no walking-leaf. She sat 
down on a jutting crag to take breath an 
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branch near by. He was one of those 
little brown songsters that sing as fol- 
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Seeing her watching him, he now chant 
ed his little anthem in his best style. 
‘Very well,” said Anne, aloud. 
‘*Oh no; only so-so,” said a voice be- 
|low. She looked down, startled. It was 


| Ward Heathcote. 





BENEDETTO 


BENEDETTO CIVILETTI. 
PEADING the list of prizes given at 
\X the exposition of the Academy of 

Arts in Paris for the year 1878, I came | 
cross the name of Benedetto Civiletti, of 

Palermo, who received a first gold medal 

in sculpture for a work exhibited by him, 

und entitled ‘* Canaris at Scio.” 

Benedetto Civiletti, of Palermo, in the 
island of Sicily: who is he? thought I to 
mvself [ had lived thirteen at 
Palermo, and knew pretty nearly every 


years 


body, and surely every prominent artist, 
but I had never heard of Civiletti. So I 
came to the conclusion that he must be | 
native Palermo but had 
probably studied at or Florence, 
and was not known in his own town. 


some of 


who 
Rome 


In the spring of 1879, passing through 
Paris on my way to Palermo, after a four 
years’ absence, I stopped a few days to visit 


CIVILETTL. 


| that year’s Salons, which had just opened 
| Walking leisurely through the 


olass-co\ 
ered garden which contained the works 
of sculpture exhibited, wondering at th 
large number of eminent sculptors of Eu 
rope whose works were considered worthy 
of a place in the Academy exhibition, | 
came on a life-size cast of a soldier of the 
First Empire that struck my attention as 
a work of superior excellence. 

The motto on the pedestal was the fa 
mous answer of Napoleon’s Old Guard at 
Waterloo: ‘‘The Guard dies, but 
surrenders.” 

It was a soldier of the Old Guard, of 
that chosen body of men accustomed to 
surmount all 
quer or die. 


never 


and either con 
He was represented at the 
moment when victory had abandoned Na 
poleon at Waterloo—the French line bro 
ken, and the enemy’s cavalry overflowing 
the battle-field. 


obstacles, 


While the confusion was 











ts highest, Napoleon ordered a change 
front. The Old Guard moved with 
ir usual boldness, but the other troops, 
ercome by eight hours of constant fight- 
could not resist the allied cavalry, | 
| dispersed, the Guard alone keeping 
,the resistance. The soldier stood alone, 


th one hand leaning feverishly on a 
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the lower part of the body, but through 
which one could discern the bony out 
lines of a person emaciated by long sick 
ness, and nearing his end. 

But before I had time to rest my eyes 
long upon this distressing figure, a young 
man in his shirt sleeves, a large bunch 
of grapes in one hand, a roll of bread in 


ound of stone, for he was already | the other, and his mouth filled with both, 
yunded, and with the other holding aj beckoned me to walk in, by a smiling, ex 
sword to defend himself against the ene- | pressive look of his eyes—a common gift 


ny, Who were supposed to press upon | 

m with the ery, ‘‘Surrender!” His hat 

as gone, his gun broken at his feet, his 
companions all dead, yet he stood there 
indaunted, like a lion at bay, ready to 
strike down with that short curved sword | 
of his any one that would approach him, 
erying, with proud scorn, ‘*The Guard | 
dies, but does not surrender.” 

All this I could read in the superb atti- 
tude and striking expression of face of 
that statue, while crowds of visitors stood 
around admiring it. Among these I heard 
a Frenchman saying to a lady who was 
leaning on his arm: ‘Il doit étre un 
Francais,” which induced me to look for 
the name of the artist, and to my great 
surprise and pleasure I read, ** B. Civi- 
letti, of Palermo.” 

On reaching that city one of the first 
things I inquired was, ‘‘ Who is Civi- 
letti?” And they replied, ‘* He isa young 
rising genius such as Italy is wont to pro- 
duce, who in four or five years has placed 
himself at the head of Italian sculptors.” 

A few days after I walked a little way 
out of town to visit the studio of this 
“young rising genius,” as they called 
him. 

At the further end of a large court- 


of all Sicilians, who can speak with them, 
without opening their mouth. 

It was Benedetto Civiletti himself, eat 
ing his breakfast, which consisted of the 
aforesaid bread and grapes, washed down 
at the end with a long pull at an earthen 


| jug filled with cool fountain water. 


The portrait given at the head of this 
article is from a photograph recently 
taken; but the expression of his face was 
very different from the rather affected 
pose in which the photographer has taken 
him. Indeed, the expansive forehead, 
the intensely intellectual eye, the small 
mouth, and delicately curved chin were 
there, but without its knitted brow, piere 
ing glance, and proud pout of the lips: 
for the face of Civiletti in its natural 
state has the soft expression of a girl, and 
the simplicity of a child of nature. His 
smile is one of the most bewitching, his 
artistic soul irradiating it with a halo of 
genius. He looks at you straight in the 
face with those brilliant eyes of his, black 
as jet, or as the color of his hair, and yet 


| as soft as those of a gazelle; and he accepts 


yard, at the back of the Orphan Asylum | 


instituted by Garibaldi when dictator of 
Sicily, rose,a rough building, or shed, 
covered by clay tiles, under which were 
working some eight or ten scarpellini on 
different blocks of marble, such as a bust 
or mantel-piece, a figure for a monument, 
or ornamental vase, or baptismal font. 


Inquiring for Signor Civiletti, I was | 


shown into a smaller room, which I en- 
tered by a plain board door without han- 
dle or lock, and only a wooden latch to 
keep it closed. As I opened it I was 
startled by the sight of a life-size clay fig- 
ure lying on a bed in the middle of the 
studio, whose expression of face indicated 
the death-agony, and whose hands clutch- 
ed nervously the blanket which covered 





whatever praise you bestow on his works 
with a modesty equal only to his high 
merits. 

Benedetto Civiletti was born in Paler- 
mo in 1850, so that he is only thirty- 
one years old. He studied under good 
masters, and when able to work for him- 
self he was too poor to hire a studio; but 
his friends obtained for him this old shed 
at the rear of the Orphan Asylum, which, 
by closing with rough stones the front 
opening, became the present studio. Here 
he worked, making busts, monumental 
figures, ete. 

His first original work, however, was a 
small figure of Dante when he first fell in 
love with Beatrice, which he finished in 
1872, when he was only twenty-two years 
old. He sent this to the Milan Exhibition 
of Art of the same year, where it received 
an honorable mention, and very high 
praise for such a young man. 
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FIGURE OF DANTI 


To fully understand the artist's concep 
tion, | will quote the story of Dante’s first 
love. Boecaccio, in his life of Dante, says: 

“At that 
heaven reclothes the earth with its adorn 
ments, and makes it all smiling with the va- 
riety of flowers among the green leaves, it 
was the custom in our city for the gentlemen 
and for the ladies to keep holiday in their 


season when the sweetness of 
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wards all together or in separate companies. | 


And so it happened that among the rest Foleo 
Portarini, a man held in much honor in those 
times among the citizens, had gathered his 


Ist of May. 
named Alighieri; and as little boys are wont 
to follow their fathers, especially to festive 
places, Dante, whose ninth year was not fin- 
ished, accompanied him, And here, with oth 
ers of his age, of whom, both boys and girls, 
there were many at the house of the enter- 
tainer, the first tables having been served, he 





Among them was the before- | 


| pleasure, 
neighbors at a feast in his own house on the | I 


boyishly gave himself to merry-making 
such sports as were suitable to his tender y« 
Among the children was a little daughte; 
Foleo, whose name was Bice; that is, so 
was called from her primitive name, Beat 
She was, perhaps, eight years old—a prett 
tle thing in her girlish way, very lady-lik 
pleasing in her actions, and much more se: 
in her manners and modest in her words ¢ 
her years required. Besides this, she had 
delicate features, admirably proportioned, 
full, in addition to their beauty, of such « 
nity and charm that she was looked upo: 
many as a little angel. She then, such as | 
depict her, or perchance far more beautit 
appeared at this feast before the eyes of ¢ 
Dante, not, I believe, for the first time, but 
first with power to enamor him. And a 
though still a child, he received her ima 
into his heart with such affection that from 
that day forward never so long as he lived 
did it depart therefrom.” 


Dante himself, in his Vita Nuova 
(‘The New Life’)—a work inspired }y) 
this love for Beatrice, both while living 
and after she was dead 


speaks thus ot 
this first meeting: 


“Nine times now since my birth had the 
heaven of light turned almost to the sam 
point in its own gyration, when first appear 
ed before mine eyes the glorious lady of my 
mind, who was called Beatrice by many who 
knew not wherefore she was so called. Shi 
had already been in this life so long that in 
its course the starred heaven had moved to 
ward the region of the east one of the twely 
parts of a degree, so that at about the begin 
ning of her ninth year she appeared to me 
and I near the end of my ninth year saw her 
She appeared tome clothed ina most noble color 

a modest and becoming crimson—garlanded 
and adorned in such wise as befitted her very 
youthful age. At that instant I say truly 
that the spirit of life which dwelleth in the 
most secret chamber of the heart began to 
tremble with such violence that it appeared 
fearfully in the least pulses, and, trembling, 
said these words, ‘ cece deus fortior me, qui 
veniens dominabitur mihi.’...... 

“From this time forward I say that Love 
lorded it over my soul, which had so suddenly 
inclined to him; and he began to exercise ove 
me such control and such lordship, through 
the power which my imagination gave to him, 
that it behooved me to do completely all his 
He commanded me ofttimes that I 
should seek to see this youthful angel, so that 
I in my boyhood often went seeking her, and 
saw her of such noble and praiseworthy de 


| portment that truly of her might be said that 


| word of the poet Homer, ‘She seemeth not the 


daughter of mortal man, but of God.’ ”* 


Dante’s Vita Nuova, translated by Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. 








BENEDETTO CIVILETTI. 


* CANARIS 


Civiletti took his inspiration from these 
passages, and sculptured Dante in his 
ninth year, after he had seen and fallen 
in love with Beatrice Portarini. The ex- 
pression of the face is most striking, and 
such as we can only suppose in a boy 
who is to be a future Dante. Those well 
acquainted with the portrait painted by 





AT SCIO.” 


Giotto in the palace of the Podesta will 
recall the features in this, only ten or 
twelve years younger. Under the mass 
ive curly hair one easily detects the broad 
brow, the Roman nose, the cheek-bones 
that begin to develop prominently, the 
lips that almost assume the severe ex- 
pression of his later years, and the eyes 
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that look into futurity as if already in a 
vision. 


The pose of the whole body indicates | 


the languor of that powerful influence of 
love that for the first time made ‘his 
veins and pulses tremble” with emotion. 
The details are historically accurate—the 
pointed shoes, the short jacket with its 
leather belt, the hooded cap common to 
the simplicity of dress of the Florentine 
youths of the old republic. 

This first production of Civiletti raised 
the expectations of his admirers, and they 
have not been disappointed. 

Shortly after, he sculptured a boy fish 
ing. This statue is 
garden of 


how 
remarkable for 
the intense expression of suspense in his 


Palermo, and 


face as his fishing-line undulates under 


his hand, having an imitation little fish | 


at the end of it immersed in the large wa 
ter filled with real over 
which the statue is standing among arti- 


basin fishes, 
ficial rocks. 
Another work is ‘** Julius Cesar solilo- 
quizing.” He is represented in a sitting 
posture, his toga having fallen from his 
shoulders, and displaying the bony fig- 
ure of a young man of twenty, with that 
soft velvety skin mentioned by historians, 
which hid in some measure the remark- 
able muscularity of his frame. 
is bent in deep meditation. Is he think 
ing on his future conquests, a dangerous 


intrigue, or the enormous debts that he | 


owed his creditors at that time ? 


used to dazzle with their lustre, are in- 
tensely fixed; his straight large nose and 
tumid lips, marks of strong passions, the 
whole expression of the face, that nervous 
tension of the right arm as if supporting 


the massive brain, all powerfully indicate | 


deep, profound thought. 

Civiletti is wonderful in the intellect- 
uality he can impress on his heads. 

His next work in point of date is his 
‘Canaris at Scio,” which established his 
reputation as one of the ‘‘ rising geniuses” 
in sculpture. The story is well known, 
vears ago, full of age and honors: for, be- 
sides being a most prominent figure dur- 
ine the Greek insurrection, 
guished himself afterward 
officer and statesman. 

It was on the night of November 9, 
1824, that the Turkish fleet, having the 
day before defeated the Greek, was an- 


he 
naval 


as a 
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n the public | 


| accomplish. 


The head | 


His brow 
is knitted, his ‘‘ nigri et vegeti” eyes, that | 


distin- | 
| ceived in triumph the two heroes ; 
| Canaris, eluding the crowd and hurrahs, 











chored in the channel of Scio. Cons 
tine Canaris, a brave sea-captain of | 
ra, formed the resolution of setting on 
the admiral’s ship. Crouching wit 
companion named Ciriaco upon a 
shell of a boat loaded with combust 
aided by the darkness of the night, | 
silently approaching the enemy’s fi 
With his eyes intent, he seeks to disco 
the admiral’s ship. His face is impa 
ble and severe; for he is undertaking 
most desperate enterprise, not by a sud 
fire of enthusiasm, but after matur 
liberation, knowing all the dangers, 
meeting them bravely for the love of 
country and his religion. Such subli 
acts are the miracles that faith alone c 
His muscles and thos 
his companion are strongly brought 

to denote the robust temperament of t] 
two sailors, who are to oppose their na 
breasts to the waves, for they are to d 
into the water and swim for the shore t 
moment they have set fire to the shij 
The principal hero guides with his 
hand the propelling rudder of the litt 
skiff, holding in his right hand the mat 
which is to apply the flame.  Ciriac 
kneels behind him, and, with a hand upo: 
his shoulder, points out the fire-wor 
that issue from the ship, for the Capudai 
Pasha is celebrating the feast of Rama 
dan, and the victory obtained the day bi 
fore. 

The knitted brows of Canaris seem t 
express, together with firmness, the ho 
ror he experiences, for, by the light of thx 
fire-works, he perceives the heads and 
hands of the brave Greeks fallen in yes 
terday’s battle exposed on the prow. 

The danger increases; they silently ap 
proach the revellers, passing through thi 
midst of the fleet; the shrill sounds of 
the brass instruments that play for jo) 
“ide the noise of the splashing waves: 
a few more instants of terrible suspense 
and doubt, and the deed is done !—the ad- 
miral’s ship with her thousand men is in 
a blaze; the cries of joy are changed to 


| howls of despair and death; but from the 
and the hero of it died only three or four 


waves into which the two heroes have 
plunged rises the cry of victory of the 
modern Greeks, ** Glory to Christ!” 

The next day the people of Ipsara re 
but 


hastened unobserved to his modest little 
home to embrace his wife, who awaited 
him in fear, anxiety, and hope. 
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The subject chosen gave Civiletti the 


portunity of displaying his power of 


rtraying the nude without in the least 


fending the laws of propriety, rather | 


owing exact historical truth; for they 
ere both in bathing suits, in order to be 
e in their motions when escaping by 
imming to the shore. Likewise in the 
issical forms of his heroes, and perfec- 
n of symmetry in the grouping of these 
o crouched figures, he took his inspira- 


n from the best of models, Nature her- | 


It was this work which, though com- | 


from an unknown artist in the far 
ind of Sicily, without patronage or 
recommendation, and in competition with 
the best seulptors of Europe in the Paris 
Salons of 1878, earned for him a first gold 
nedal, and the Cross ef the Legion of 
Honor. 

The original marble was purchased by 
the city of Palermo in appreciation of the 
high merit of a native of the place, and 
adorns now the publie garden. 

When I visited Civiletti’s studio he 
had already finished three other works. 
One of these was a monument to the 
daughter of General A. R. Lawton, of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, which is now in that 
city. The young lady died in Italy, and 
Civiletti, from photographs and the recol- 
lection of the bereaved parents, modelled 
the figure, which they acknowledged to 
be a very remarkable likeness. She was 


engaged to be married, and the artist rep- | 


resents her sitting at the foot of the cross, 
with a crown of flowers that has fallen 
from her hands, looking up to heaven with 
a sad, resigned expression. 

Another was the figure lying on his 
death-bed, mentioned before, intended also 
for a monument, and which, though most 


artistically and naturally designed, is in | 


| too shocking bad taste for a monument in 


the open air. On my expressing this to 
our artist, Civiletti shrugged his shoulders 
with his characteristic Sicilian expression, 
saying, ‘‘It is not my idea; the relatives 
would have it so, and I had to do it. It 
is just as disagreeable to me as it is to you; 
and I shall be happy when it is out of 
my studio, and in the cemetery where it 
belongs.” 

The third is a *‘Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane.” It is for a church at 
Monaco. Our Saviour is leaning with 
His right hand on the stump of an olive 
tree, dressed in a thick loose tunic that dis 
plays in its simple folds the perfect propor 
tions of His body, and His head covered 
by a sort of hood—a very original con 
ception, for I do not remember having 
seen our Saviour thus covered in the thou- 


| sands of representations of Him in Chris 


tian art. And yet very natural. Why 


should not the head be covered while 


| standing alone in a damp garden in the 
| cool of the night absorbed in deep medita- 


tion? The most striking feature, however, 
is the expression of face of the Man of 
Sorrows, for, though the intense agony of 
the lines of the drooping mouth almost 
speak the words, ‘**O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me,” yet 
the whole expression indicates fesigna- 
tion, as if saying, ** Nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

The last time I saw Civiletti he was 
modelling from nature a powerful horse, 
| which is to form a part of a colossal statue 
of Victor Emanuel that the city of Paler- 
mo has decreed in honor of that king, to 
| be erected in front of the new theatre, and 
| has commissioned him to execute. 
| This fora man so young is a wonderful 
| beginning, and the Palermitans are right 


in calling him a‘‘ young rising genius.” 
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Ir ain’t the funniest thing a man can do— 
Existing in a country when it’s new; 
Nature, who moved in first—a good long while— 
Has things already somewhat her own style, 
And she don’t want her woodland splendors bat- 

tered, 

Her rustic furniture broke up and scattered, 
Her paintings, which long years ago were done 
By that old splendid artist-king, the Sun, 
Torn down and dragged in Civilization’s gutter, 
Or sold to purchase settlers’ bread and butter. 
She don’t want things exposed from porch to closet, 
And so she kind o’ nags the man who does it. 


She carries in her pockets bags of seeds, 

| As general agent of the thriftiest weeds ; 
She sends her blackbirds, in the early morn, 
To superintend his fields of planted corn; 
She gives him rain past any duck’s desire— 
Then maybe several weeks of quiet fire; 
She sails mosquitoes—leeches perched on wings— 
To poison him with blood-devouring stings ; 
She loves her ague-muscle to display, 

And shake him up—say every other day; 
With thoughtful, conscientious care she makes 
| Those travellin’ poison-bottles, rattlesnakes ; 
She finds time, ’mongst her other family cares, 
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To keep in stock good wild-cats, wolves, and bears ; 


She spurns his offered hand with silent gibes, 
And compromises with the Indian tribes 

(For they who've wresthd with his bloody art 
Say Nature always takes an Indian’s part) 

In short, her toil is every day increased 

To scare him out, and hustle him back East; 
Till fin’lly it appears to her some day 

That he has made arrangements for to stay; 
Then she turns round, as sweet as anything, 
And takes her new-made friend into the ring, 
And changes from a snarl into a purr— 
From mother-in-law 


to mother, as it were. 


Well, when I first infested this retreat, 
Things to my view looked frightful incomplete ; 
But Nature seemed quite cheerful all about me, 
A-carrying on her different trades without me. 
These words the forest seemed at me to throw: 


“Sit down and rest awhile before you go;” 


From bees to trees the whole woods seemed to say, 


“You're welcome here till you can get away, 
gut not for time of any large amount; 

So don’t be hanging round on our account.” 
Sut I had come with heart-thrift in my song, 
And brought my wife and plunder right along; 
I hadn’t a round-trip ticket to go back, 

And if I had, there wasn’t no railroad track ; 
And drivin’ East was what I couldn’t endure: 
I hadn’t started on a circular tour. 

My girl-wife was as brave as she was good, 
And helped me every blesstd way she could; 
She seemed to take to every rough old tree, 
As sing’lar as when first she took to me. 
She kep’ our little log-house neat as wax, 

And once I caught her fooling with my axe. 
She learned a hundred masculine things to do: 
She aimed a shot-gun pretty middlin’ true, 
Although, in spite of my express desire, 

She always shut her eves before she'd fire 
She hadn’t the muscle (though she had the heart) 
In out-door work to take an active part; 
Though in our firm of Duty and Endeavor 
She wasn’t no silent partner whatsoever. 
When I was logging, burning, choppin’ wood, 
She’d linger round and help me all she could, 
And kept me fresh-ambitious all the while, 
And lifted tons just with her voice and smile 
With no desire my glory for to rob, 

She used to stan’ around and boss the job; 
And when first-class success my hands befell, 
Would proudly say, “We did that pretty well!” 
She was delicious, both to hear and see— 

That pretty wife-girl that kep’ house for me 


Sundavs, we didn’t propose, for lack o’ church, 
To have our souls left wholly in the lurch; 
And so I shaved and dressed up, well’s I could, 
And did a day’s work trying to be good. 
My wife was always bandbox-sleek ; and when 
Our fat old bull’s-eye watch said half past ten 
(‘Twas always varying from the narrow way, 
And lied on Sundays same as any day), 
The family Bible from its high perch started 
(The one her mother gave her when they parted), 
The hymn-book, full of musie-balm and fire 
(The one she used to sing in in the choir)— 
One I sang with her from (I’ve got it yet) 
The very first time that we really met— 
(I recollect, when first our voices gibed, 
A feeling that declines to be described ; 






| The Indians 








And when our eyes met—near the second ye 
A kind of old-acquaintance look in hers, 

And something went from mine, which, I de 
I never even knew before was there; 

And when our hands touched—slight as 

| could ben 

A streak o’ sweetened lightnin’ thrilled throug] 
| But that’s enough of that; perhaps, even no 
You'll think I’m softer than the law’ll allow 

| But you'll protect an old man with his ag 

| For yesterday I turned my eightieth page; 
Besides, there’d be less couples falling out 

If such things were more freely talked about 





Well, we would take these books, sit down a 
| And have a two-horse meeting, all our own, 
| And read our verses, sing our sacred rhymes, 
And make it seem a good deal like old time 
But finally across her face there’d glide 
A sort of sorry shadow from inside; 
And once she dropped her head, like a tired flow 
| Upon my arm, and cried a half an hour. 
I humored her until she had it out, 
And didn’t ask her what it was about. 
I knew right well: our reading, song, and prayer 
Had brought the old times back too 
square. 
The large-attended meetings morn and night; 
| The spiritual and mental warmth and light; 
Her father in his pew, next to the aisle; 
| Her mother, with the mother of her smile; 
| Her brothers’ sly forbidden Sunday glee; 
Her sisters, e’en-a’most as sweet as she; 


true and 


Her girl and boy friends, not too warm or cool; 
Her little scrub class in the Sunday-school ; 
The social, and the singings, and the ball; 

And happy home-cheer waiting for them all— 


| These marched in close procession through her 


mind, 
And didn’t forget to leave their tracks behind. 
You married men——there’s many in my view— 
Don’t think your wife can all wrap up in you; 
Don’t deem, though close her life to yours may 
crow, 
That you are all the folks she wants to know; 
Or think your stitches form the only part 
Of the crochet-work of a woman’s heart. 
Though married souls each other’s lives may bur 
nish, 
Each needs some help the other can not furnish 


Well, neighborhoods meant counties in those 
days; 
The roads didn’t have accommodating ways ; 
And maybe weeks would pass before she’d see— 
And much less talk with—any one but me. 
sometimes showed their sun-baked 
faces, 


| But they didn’t teem with conversational graces ; 
| Some ideas from the birds and trees she stole, 
But ’twasn’t like talking with a human soul; 


| 


And finally I thought that I could trace 

A half heart-hunger peering from her face. 

Then she would drive it back and shut the door: 

Of course that only made me see it more. 

‘Twas hard to see her give her life to mine, 

Making a steady effort not to pine; 

‘Twas hard to hear that laugh bloom out each 
minute, 

And recognize the seeds of sorrow in it. 

No misery makes a close observer mourn 

Like hopeless grief with hopeful courage borne : 
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’s nothing sets the sympathies to paining — | 


I a complaining woman uncomplaining. 
It always draws my breath out into sighs 
see a brave look in a woman’s eyes. 


Well, she went on, as plucky as could be, 
Fichting the foe she thought I did not see, 
using her heart-horticultural powers 
turn that forest to a bed of flowers. 

; ean not check an unadmitted sich, 
so I had to soothe her on the sly, 

{nd secretly to help her draw her load ; 

{nd soon it came to be an up-hill road. | 

Hard work bears hard upon the average pulse, 

Even with satisfactory results; 

But when effects are scarce, the heavy strain 

Falls dead and solid on the heart and brain. 

{nd when we’re bothered, it will oft occur 

We seek blame-timber; and I lit on her; 

And looked at her with daily lessening favor, 

For what I knew she couldn’t help, to save her. 

(We often—what our minds should blush with 
shame for— 

Blame people most for what they’re least to blame 
for.) 

Then there’d a misty, jealous thought occur, 

Reecause I wasn’t Earth and Heaven to her, 

{nd all the planets that about us hovered, 

And several more that hadn’t been discovered ; 

{nd my hard muscle-labor, day by day, 

Deprived good-nature of its right of way; 

And ’tain’t no use, this trying to conceal 

From hearts that love us what our own hearts feel ; 

They can’t escape close observation’s mesh, 

And thoughts have tongues that are not made of 
flesh. 

And so ere long she caught the half-grown fact: 

Commenced observing how I didn’t act, 

{nd silently began to grieve and doubt 

O’er old attentions now sometimes left out—- 

Some kind caress, some little petting ways ; 

Commenced a-staying in on rainy days 

(I did not see’t so clear then, I'll allow, 

But I can trace it rather acc’rate now) ; 

And Discord, when he once had ealled and seen us, 

Came round quite often, and edged in between us. 


One night, when I came home unusual late, 
Too hungry and too tired to feel first-rate, 
Her supper struck me wrong (though I'll allow 
She hadn’t much to strike with, anyhow) ; 
And when I went to milk the cows, and found 
They’d wandered from their usual feeding ground, 
And maybe’d left a few long miles behind ’em, 
Which I must copy, if I meant to find ’em, 
Flash-quick the stay-chains of my temper broke, 
And in a trice these hot words I had spoke: 
“You ought to’ve kept the animals in view, 
And drove ’em in; you’d nothing else to do. 
The heft of all our life on me must fall; 
You just lie round, and let me do it all.” 


That speech—it hadn’t been gone a half a minute 
Before I saw the cold black poison in it; 
And I'd have given all I had, and more, 
To’ve only safely got it back in-door. 
I’m now what most folks “ well-to-do” would call : 
I feel to-day as if I'd give it all, 
Provided I through fifty years might reach 
And kill and bury that half-minute speech. 
Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds : 
You can’t do that way when you're flying words. 


Things that we think, may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said 


She handed back no words, as I could heav:; 
She didn’t frown; she didn’t shed a tear: 
Half proud, half crushed, she stood and looked me 
oer, 
Like some one she had never seen before! 
But such a sudden anguish-lit surprise 


| I never viewed before in human eyes. 


(I’ve seen it oft enough since in a dream; 
It sometimes wakes me like a midnight scream.) 


That night, while theoretically sleeping, 
I half heard and half felt that she was weeping, 
And my heart then projected a design 
To softly draw her face up close to mine, 
And beg of her forgiveness to bestow 
For saying what we both knew wasn’t so. 
I’ve got enough of this world’s goods to do me, 
And make my nephews painfully civil to me: 
I'd give it all to know she only knew 
How near I came to what was square and true. 
But, somehow, every single time I'd try, 
Pride would appear, and kind o’ catch my eye, 
And hold me on the edge of my advance, — 
With the cold steel of one sly scornful glance. 


Next morning, when, stone-faced, but heavy- 
hearted, 
With dinner pail and sharpened axe I started 
Away for my day’s work—she watched the door, 
And followed me half way to it or more; 
And I was just a-turning round at this, 
And asking for my usual good-by kiss ; 
But on her lip I saw a proudish curve, 
And in her eye a shadow of reserve ; 
And she had shown—perhaps half unawares- 


| Some little independent breakfast airs— 
| And so the usual parting didn’t occur, 


Although her eyes invited me to her; 

Or rather half invited me, for she 

Didn’t advertise to furnish kisses free: 

You always had—that is, 1 had—to pay 

Full market price, and go more’n half the way 
So, with a short ‘“Good-by,” I shut the door, 
And left her as I never had before. 


Now when a man works with his muscle smartly, 
It makes him up into machinery, partly ; 
And any trouble he may have on hand 
Gets deadened like, and easier to stand. 
And though the memory of last night’s mistake 
Bothered me with a dull and heavy ache, 
I all the forenoon gave my strength full rein, 
And made the wounded trees bear half the pain. 
But when at noon my lunch I came to eat, 
Put up by her so delicately neat— 
Choicer, somewhat, than yesterday’s had been, 
| And some fresh, sweet-eyed pansies she’d put in— 
|‘ Tender and pleasant thoughts,” I knew they 
| meant— 
| It seemed as if her kiss with me she'd sent; 
| Then I became once more -her humble lover, 
And said, “ To-night Pll ask forgiveness of her.” 


I went home over-early on that eve, 
| Having contrived to make myself believe, 
By various signs I kind o’ knew and guessed, 
| A thunder-storm was coming from the west. 
| (Tis strange, when one sly reason fills the heart, 
| How many honest ones will take its part: 
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nd trom the clouds a rough, deep crowl proce 
[ } ler-storm had come, now ‘twasn’t 


1 out-door, The air was stained with 


eht had come early, on the storm-clou {1's 


\ 
I 
N : 
And everything kept dimming to the sight 
Save when the clouds threw their electri 
hen, for a flash, so clean-cut was the y 

Id think I saw het -knowing "twas not tr 

Through my small clearing dashed wide s| 
I fear; spray, 


scold me, dear, | As if the ocean waves had lost their way 


, SHE HAD COME—AND GONE AGAIN.’ 


are, I think I nearly : | Searcely a pause the thunder-battle made, 
not very long ag : | In the bold clamor of its cannonade. 
them all the afternoon: And she, while I was sheltered, dry, and warm, 
I think I'll find the | Was somewhere in the clutches of this storm! 
I been to you, | She who, when storm-frights found her at her best, 
| Had always hid her white face on my breast! 


My dog, who'd skirmished round me all the day, 
ove the streng , | Now crouched and whimpering, in a corner lay ; 
me when get back.” | I dragged him by the collar to the wall, 
I pressed his quivering muzzle to a shawl— 
» this letter sight and tongue— | “ Track her, old boy !” I shouted ; and he whined, 


rain-drops to the window clung, | Matched eyes with me, as if to read my mind, 
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with a yell went tearing through the wood. 
wwed him, as faithful as I could. 


ed with death ; 
oht we dragged the woods without avail; 
sround got drenched—we could not keep the 
il. | 
times again my cabin home I found, I 
oping she might be there, safe and sound ; | * 
ich time ’twas an unavailing care: 
suse had lost its soul; she was not there! 
I 


_ climbing the wet trees, next morning-sun 


ed at the ruin that the night had done, T 
ling and drenched, by toil and sorrow bent, 
to what used to be my home I went, | 
sit as I neared our little clearing-ground— 
I n!—I heard the cow-bell’s tinkling sound. 


cabin door was just a bit ajar; 
‘amed upon my glad eyes like a star. 
ive heart,” I said, “for such a fragile form! 
She made them guide her homeward through the 
storm!” 
pangs of joy I never felt before. 
You've come!” I shouted, and rushed through the 





Yes, she had come—and gone again. She lay 
Vith all her young life crushed and wrenched 
away— 
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YOME refuses to canonize the Maid of | 

\% Orleans. At the beginning of the | 
year 1876, Monseigneur Dupanloup, bishop 
of the diocese in which she began her ca- 
reer in arms, went to Rome, and asked, on 
behalf of his Catholic countrymen, that 
the maiden who, four hundred and fifty- 
three years ago, assisted to restore, the in- 
dependence of France, might be added to 
the roll of the saints. The power that 
sent the golden rose unasked to Isabella 
of Spain refused this costless favor to the 
urgent request of Frenchmen. 

It had no other choice. The Histor- 
ical Society of France has recently given 
to the reading world the means of know- 
ing what power it was that consigned 
her to the fire. It was no other than the 
Chureh which so recently was asked to 
canonize her. After a five months’ trial, 
in which sixty ecclesiastics, and none but 
ecclesiastics, participated, she was con- 
demned as an ‘‘ excommunicated heretic, 
a liar, aseducer, pernicious, presumptuous, 
credulous, rash, superstitious, a pretender 
to divination, blasphemous toward God, 
toward the saints male and the saints fe- 
male, contemptuous of God even in His 
sacraments, distorter of the Divine law, of 
holy doctrine, of ecclesiastical sanctions, 
seditious, cruel, apostate, schismatic.” It | 
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Lay, the heart-ruins of our home among, 

Not far from where I killed her with my tongue. 
\ isure-trip was that, through flood and flame; | The rain-drops glittered ’mid her hair’s long strands, 
we hunted noble game The forest thorns had torn her feet and hands, 
And ‘midst the tears—brave tears—that one could 


trace 

“pon the pale but sweetly resolute face, 
onee again the mournful words could read, 
I’ve tried to do my best—I have, indeed.” 
And now I'm mostly done; my story’s o’er; 
art of it never breathed the air before. 
isn’t over-usual, it must be allowed, 

‘o volunteer heart-history to a crowd, 


| And scatter ’mongst them confidential tears, 


ut you'll protect an old man with his years ; 


And wheresoe’er this story’s voice can reach, 
This is the sermon I would have it preach: 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds 


You can’t do that way when you're flying words. 
“Careful with fire,’ is good advice, we know: 


‘Careful with words,” is ten times doubly so. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back 
dead, 


door. But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said! 
You have my life-grief: do not think a minute 


Twas told to take up time. There’s business in it 
It sheds advice: whoe’er will take and live it, 
Is welcome to the pain it costs to give it. 








JEANNE 


were much, even after the lapse of four 
hundred and fifty years, to forgive such 


DARC. 





sins as these. 

The proceedings of this long trial were 
recorded from day to day with a minute- 
ness which only a short-hand report could 
have surpassed, and when the last scene 
was over, the record was translated into 
official Latin by members of the Univer- 
Five copies of this trans- 
lation were made, in the most beautiful 
writing of the period—one for Henry VI., 
King of England, one for the Pope, one 
for the English cardinal, uncle to Henry 
VI., and one for each of the two presiding 
ecclesiastics. Three of these manuscript 
copies exist to-day in Paris, as well as a 
considerable portion of the original draft 
—le plumitif, as the French lawyers term 
it—written in the French of 1430. The 
very copy designed for the boy King of 
England, the ill-starred child of Henry V. 
and Catherine of France, has remained at 
Paris, where its presence attests the reality 
of the Maid’s exploits, and recalls her pro- 
phetie words, uttered often in the hearing 
of English nobles: ‘‘ You will not hold 
the kingdom of France. In seven years 
you will be gone.” This report, edited 
with care and learning by M. Jules Qui- 
cherat, has been printed verbatim in five 
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volumes octavo, and these have been since | by miracle, and the meadows in w} 


reduced to two volumes by the omission | she sat spinning while she watched 
of repetitions, under the zealous editorship | village herd on the days when it was 
of Mr. E. Reilly, a distinguished lawyer of | father’s turn to have it in charge. J 
Rouen, where the trial took place. The! remain little changed; but they ar 


{ Vip AOS nese Sane. 
OMAN, = se 
THE CASTLE OF ROUEN, 


record is therefore ineffaceable. The | part of the German Empire—part of the 
Church could not canonize in 1876 a per-| price France has had in our time to pay 
sonage whom the Church is known to| for Louis XIV. and the Bonapartes. To 
have cast beyond her pale in 1430 to be | such a people as the French it is not a 
mercifully burned alive. She was aban- | thing of trifling import that France does 
doned to ‘‘the secular arm,” which was | not own the birth-place of the Maid of 
besought to act toward her with sweet- | Orleans. 
ness—avec douceur. In thirty minutes | Nor was Lorraine a French possession 
the secular arm bound her to a stake in | when Jeanne Dare kept the village herd 
the market-place of Rouen, and sweetly | on the banks of the Meuse in 1425. For 
wreathed about her virgin form a shroud | a long period it had been a border-land 
of flame. | between France and the empire, during 
France no longer possesses Domremy, | which the inhabitants of that sequestered 
the remote and obscure hamlet of Lor- | nook had been as passionately French in 
raine where the Maid first saw the light. | their feelings as the people of Eastern 
The house in which she was born, the lit- | Tennessee were warm for the Union in 
tle church of St. Remi in which she knelt, | 1863. In the border-land there is no neu 
and the churech-yard wall against which | trality. And during the childhood of 
her abode was built, are all standing. | this maiden, France had fallen under the 
The village is commonly called Domremy- | dominion of the English. She was three 
la-Pucelle, in remembrance of her, and | or four years of age when Henry V. won 
every object in the neighborhood speaks | the battle of Agincourt, and by the time 
of her: the river Meuse gliding past, the she was ten, France as an independent 
hill of the fairies upon which her com-| power had ceased to be. It was not 
panions danced, and where they laughed | merely that Harry V. and his bowmen 
at her for liking better to go to church, | had overthrown in battle the French ar 
the fountain where the sick were healed | mies, but, apart from this conquest of the 
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itry, there were grounds for the claim 


s son to the French throne which 
1a patriotic and conscientious French- 
might have admitted. The French 
himself, Charles VII., indolently 
ited the right of his line to the throne, 
doubted also his own legitimacy. 
Vhat could a Frenchman think of the 
| claimants in 1428? Paris was in the 
er of the English, and apparently 


tent to be: two-thirds of France were | 


JEANNE DARC.—[ FROM A PAINTING BY 


strongly held by English troops, and the | 
remainder was not safe from incursion | 


for a day; the uncles of the English king, 
who ruled France in his name, were men 


of energy and force, capable of holding | 
what their valiant brother had won; and | 
as to the king, Henry VI1., boy as he was, | 


he was a French prince as well as Eng- 


lish, the son of English Harry and the | 


Princess Catherine, whose pretty court- 
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|} of France and England king; 


93 
ing scenes so agreeably close Shakspeare’s 
play: ‘‘Shall not thou and I,” says blunt 
King Hal to the princess, who happily 
understood him not, ‘compound a boy, 
half French, half English, that shall go 
to Constantinople, and take the Turk by 
the The boy had 
pounded; he was now called 


been com 
Henry VI., 
and many 
him sover 


beard ?” 


thousand Frenchmen owned 
eign in their hearts. 


BASTIAN LE-PAGE. | 


The person whom we commonly style 
Joan of Are, and the French 
d’Are, would have written her name, if 

| she had ever known how to write, JEHAN- 
NETTE RoMMEE. ‘‘ My mother,” she said, 
upon her trial, ‘‘ was named Rommee, and 
in my country girls bear the surname of 
their mothers.” Her father was a farm 
laborer Dare, original 
ly D’Are 30w, or, as we 


Jeanne 


named Jacques 
James of the 
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might say, if he had been an English | est toil, spinning, weaving, bread-ma} 
peasant, James Bowman. A learned de- | gardening, 
scendant of the family—for she had sev 


eral brothers and sisters—who has writ 


and field-work, ** taking 
spinning-wheel with her to the 

when it was her father’s turn to te) 
ten a book on the Maid, writes her name | village herd’—a faithful helper 

and his own Dare; and although there} parents. She was a well-grown 
is an inclination in France to give her | bust, strong, and vigorous. Of thi 
merous portraits known to have 

taken of her during the two years of 
glory, [ know not if any one has 
preserved. Probably not; else wl 
not Martin, Guizot, and the other Fix 


still the aristocratic apostrophe, it is prob 
able that history will now accept plain 
Jeanne Dare as the name nearest the 
truth Whether her father was a free 
laborer or a serf was not known even to 
the persons who drew up her patent of | historians give the authority for the 1 
nobility in 1428, and is still uncertain. | ant beauty of the pictures they prese: 
We know, however, that he was an ag-| us of the Maid? Beautiful she proba 
ricultural laborer, who ‘‘ went to thé| was. Pitiful and devout we know 
plough,” which plough this daughter | was from the testimony of all her villa: 
may have assisted to draw. As I propose, | as well as from that of her pastors, y 
however, to give those portions of her} heard her in confession, and witnes 
testimony in which she relates her own | her life from day to day and from hou 
story, I will merely recall a few of the | to hour. We know, also, that her hi 
circumstances of her lot needful to the | was wrung with sorrow for her desolat: 
elucidation of her words. These were | country, and her careless, self-indulgen! 
mostly gathered from the lips of her com- | king, whom she ignorantly thought 
panions, years after her death, when the | peerless hero and a Christian knight wit! 
mother of the Maid of Orleans, from | out reproach. 

whom she probably derived her cast of Such traits as these, subdued by Catho 
character, cried to France, and cried not | lic habits, impart to youth and beaut 
in vain, to do justice to her daughter's | untutored though it be, an assured sere 
memory. ity of demeanor which impresses and 
The Dare cottage was so near the vil-| charms. By Catholic habits I mean such 
lage church that a religious girl residing | as the habit of remaining still and silent 
in it would always feel herself in the | in one attitude for a long time, the habit 
shadow of the altar. She could look | of walking at a measured pace with the 
from her home into the church’s open | hands in a prescribed position, the habit 
door. She was familiar with the sexton | of pausing several times a day and col 
from her childhood, and used to remind | lecting the soul in meditation on themes 
remote from the day’s toil-and trouble. 
The effect of these habits upon the nery 
ous system, and consequently upon the 
demeanor, is such as to give convent 
schools an obvious advantage, which keeps 


him of his duty when he forgot to ring 
the bell for prayers, even bribing him to | 
be punctual by gifts of wool and yarn. 
Of knowledge derived from books she | 
possessed none, unless we except her Pa- | 
| 
| 
| 


ternoster, her creed, and a few short | them full of pupils all over the world. 
prayers and invocations, she not differ- | 


Granting that the effect is chiefly phys- 
ing in this particular from nine-tenths of | ical, and that it is often overvalued, we 
must still admit that it often confers per 
sonal power and personal charm. 

The story of this village maiden is in 
comprehensible, unless we allow her the 
might and majesty of such a presence as 
we still see in pure-minded and nobly 
purposed womén. Many of those who 
executed her will at critical moments 
could only explain their obedience by 
dwelling upon the power of her demean 
or, which was at once impassioned and 
serene. Rude men-at-arms could not 
swear in her presence, and the nobles of 
a dissolute court yielded to the force of 


the people of the kingdom. Probably not 
one of her race had ever been able to read. 
She was, nevertheless, a person of native 
superiority of mind and character, capa- 
ble of public spirit, yearning for the de- 
liverance of her country, fervid, energet- 
ic, of dexterous hand, well skilled in all 
the arts and industries appertaining to 
her lot, and proud to excel in them. It 
is not true that she was an inn servant, 
who rode the horses to water, and sad- 
dled them for travellers. She lived hon- 
orably in her father’s house, earning her 
share of the family’s subsistence by hon 
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resolve. They told her that her road 
ie king was infested with enemies. 
lo not fear them,” replied this peasant 
not yet eighteen. ‘‘If there are en 
s upon my road, God is there also, 
He will know how to prepare my way 
he Lord Dauphin. J was created 
put into the world for that!” The 
Dunois in his old age, twen- 
x vears after the campaigns in which 


te de 


id fought by her side, bore testimony 
the commanding power of her words. 
said one day to the king, in the hear- 
of Dunois: ‘* When I am annoyed be- 
ise my message from God is not more 
irded, I go apart and pray to God; I 
my complaint before Him; and when 
prayer is finished I hear a Voice which 


ries to me, ‘Child of God, go, go; 1} 


| be your helper; go!’ And when I 
ear that Voice I am glad exceedingly, 
nd I wish to hear it always.” After re- 
neating these sentences of the Maid, old 

mois would add, ‘* And what was more 
yondrous still, while she uttered these 

rds her eyes were raised to heaven in a 
iarvellous transport.” 
neat. 
er as one of those gifted persons who 
iave natural power to sway and to im- 

ress. 

She spoke to the king of a Voice that 
cheered and guided her. 
ised the plural, mes voix. 
play the decisive part both in her life and 
death, and they furnish also the chief dif 
ficulty of her history. Most of us mod- 
erns have ceased to be able to believe in 
mdible or visible supernatural guidance 
such as she claimed to enjoy, and we at 


once suspect imposture in the person who | 


pretends to it. She shall tell 
story, and the reader must judge it ac- 
cording to the light which he possesses. 
Those who are inclined to set down all 
such pretensions as conscious frauds must 
not forget that Socrates spoke familiarly 
of his daemon, whose voice he thought 


he heard, and whose behests he professed | 


to obey from early life to his last hours. 
They should also recall the case of Co- 
lumbus, who distinctly heard a voice in 
the night bidding him be of good cheer, 
and holding out hopes of suecess which 
were not fulfilled. Jeanne Dare was 
quick enough to distrust and detect oth- 
er claimants to supernatural visitations. 
The woman who pretended to receive 
nightly visitations from a Lady in White 


This Maid, I re- | 
is inexplicable, unless we think of | 


Usually she | 
These Voices | 


her own | 
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was quickly put to the test. Jeanne 
Dare resorted to the simple expedient ot 
passing two nights with her, and when 
the vision did not appear, told her to go 
home and take care 
children. 


of her husband and 
This Maid also gave two proofs 
of venuineness not to be looked for in im 
postors. In her village home she was 
noted for her skill as well as her fidelity 
in the labors belonging to her position ; 
and when she had entered upon her pub 
lic life, she was ever found in the thick 


| of the battle, banner in hand, not indeed 


using her sword, but never shrinking 
from the post where swords were blood 
iest. The false knaves of this world nei- 
ther excel in homely duties nor lead the 
van in perilous ones. 

France had never—has never—been so 
near extirpation. ‘‘The people,” as the 
historian Martin expresses it, ** were no 
longer bathed in their sweat, but ground 
in their blood, debased below the beasts 
of the forest, among which they wander, 
panic-stricken, mutilated, in quest of an 
| asylum in the wilderness.” This fervent 
and sympathetic girl came at length to 
| see the desolation of her country; her 
| own village was laid waste and plundered 
| by a marauding band. From childhood 
|she had been familiar with the legend, 
| ‘* France, lost through a maid, shall by a 
maid be saved.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 


The story of her exploits at court, in 
camp, in the field, is familiar to all the 
| world. A thousand vulgar fictions ob 
secure and degrade its essential truth. 
| What this untaught girl did for her coun 
| try was simply this: she brought to bear 
| upon the armies of France the influence of 
what our own Western preachers would 
call a ‘‘ powerful revival of religion.” 
From bands of reckless and dissolute 
| plunderers, she made French soldiers or 
| derly, decent, moral, and devout. Hope 
| revived. She made the king believe in 
| himself; she made the court believe in the 
| cause. Men of faith saw in her the expect 
|ed virgin savior; men of understanding 
| perceived the advantage to their side of 
having her thus regarded. She miay, too 
| (as some of her warrior comrades testified 
| in later years), have really possessed some 
| military talent, as well as martial ardor 
|and inspiration. They said of her that 
| she had good judgment in placing artil- 
lery. Later in her short public career 
she showed herself restless, rash, uncon- 
| trollable ; she made mistakes ; 


she in- 
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curred disasters. But for many months, | recent French authorities, seventeen \ 


during which France regained a_ place 
among the powers of Europe, she was a 
glorious presence in the army—a war 
rior virgin, in brilliant attire, splendidly 
equipped, superbly mounted, nobly at 
tended; a leader whom all eyes followed 
with 


had 


their chief 


who 
was still 
The lowliness of her origin 
element in her 


confiding admiration, as one 
been their deliverer, and 


was an power over a 


and two months. Fifteen months | 
May 24, 1430, after a series of impor 
victories followed by minor defeats 
was taken prisoner under the wa 
Compiégne, which she was attempt 
relieve. French troops, fighting o 
side of the English, captured her and 
her prisoner. French priests, in the 
ropolitan church of Notre Dame at Pa 
celebrated her capture by a ‘‘Te Di 


JEANNI DARC,—[ST ATUE BY M. CHAPL “4 


people who worshipped every hour a Sav- 
We 
can still read over the door of an ancient 
inn at Rheims, the Maison Rouge, this 
inseription : ‘‘In the year 1429, at 
coronation of Charles VII., in this tav- 
ern, then called The Zebra, the 
and mother of Jeanne Dare lodged, at the 
expense of the City Council.” 

Her could not but be _ brief. 
When she left home to deliver her coun 
try, she had lived, according to the most 


iour who was cradled in a manger. 


career 


the | 


father | 


| It is doubtful if her own king lamented 
| her loss; for this devoted, deluded girl be 
| longed to the order of mortals whom the 
| powers of this world often find it as con 
venient to be rid of as to use. It is prob 
able that she had expended her power to 
be of service and had become unmanage 
able. Small, needless failures, chargeable 
| to her own rash impetuosity, had lessened 
| her prestige. For the fair and wanton 

Agnes Sorrel the idle King of France 


would have attempted much; but he 
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made no serious effort to ransom or to 
rescue the Maid to whom he owed his 
crown and kingdom. 

Politicians are much the same in every 
ace, since the work they have to dois much 
the same in every age. Two parties as well 
as two kings were contending, for the pos- 
session of France, and one of these, by the 
prompt and adroit use of the Maid of Or- 
leans, had gained for their side the conquer- 
ing force of a religious revival. Bedford, 


the regent of the kingdom, who had seen his | of him as a very beautiful boy (ung tres 


conquests falling away from him before 





the banner of a rustic girl, felt the neces- | 


sity of depriving his rival of this advan- 
tage. 
ing for the kingdom of France, were there 
not two powers contending for the king- 
dom of this world? Loyal France had 
accepted the Maid as sent from God; it 
now devolved upon the English regent to 
demonstrate that she was an agent of 
Satan. He bought her of her captors for 
ten thousand pounds—a vast sum for that 


on and court house, was the centre of 
interest to two kingdoms during her half 
year’s detention. It swarmed with in- 
habitants. As if to nullify the Maid’s 
etfective stroke of the Rheims coronation, 
the uncles of the English king, who was 
not yet ten years of age, had brought him 
once more to France, and he remained an 
inmate of the castle of Rouen during the 
trial. A Norman chronicler, who saw 
his entry into Rouen in July, 1430, speaks 


beau filz), and adds that the streets 
through which he passed were more mag- 


| nificently decorated than they had ever 
If there were two powers contend- | 


been before on sacramental days. At the 
gate were banners on which were blazon- 
ed the arms of England and France; and 
on his way to the cathedral the people 
cheered him so loudly that the little king 
told them to cease, for they made too 
much noise. Shows were exhibited in 
the streets, and the king looked at them; 
and when at last he entered his castle, 


period—and had her brought to Rouen, a} the bells rang out a peal as if God him- 


chief seat of the English power, where 
to this day the bones of the regent lie 
magnificently entombed in the cathedral. 
There he caused a trial to be arranged, of 
a character so imposing as to command 
the attention of Europe. No homage ren- 
dered her by her adherents conveys to us 


al contrived by an able ruler to neutral- 
ize her influence. 


self had descended from heaven. There 
he remained for a year with his uncle 
Bedford, the regent, his granduncle Beau- 
fort, Cardinal of Winchester, his govern- 
or, the Earl of Warwick, and the chief 
officers of both the royal and the vice- 


| royal courts, all intent upon undoing 
such a sense of her importance as this tri-| in France what a village maiden had 


A politician who had the bestowal of | 


church preferments could as easily find 
ecclesiastics to execute his will as a poli- 
tician who has only trivial, precarious of- 
fices to give can pack a convention and 
control a caucus. Bedford’s written prom- 
ise of the archbishopric of Rouen made 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, his super- 
serviceable agent, through whom all that 
was most imposing and authoritative in 
the Church convened at Rouen to try the 
Maid. Bishops, abbés, priors, six- repre- 
sentatives of the University of Paris, the 
chief officer of the Inquisition, learned doc- 
tors, noted priests—in a word, sixty of the 
élite of the Church in English France, all 
of them Frenchmen—assisted at the trial. 

The engraving on page 92, representing 
the castle at Rouen as it was in 1480, 
places before the reader the scene of these 
transactions. The great tower is still in 
good preservation; the rest of the struc- 
ture has disappeared. This gloomy-look- 
ing extensive edifice, Jeanne Darc’s pris- 
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| 


wrought in fifteen months. The castle 
was pervaded with intense life, and an 
ill-disciplined host of guards and men-at- 
arms were posted about it. 

Jeanne Dare, treated by her French 
captors with decency and consideration, 
and detained in a lordly chateau more as 
a guest than a prisoner, bore the first 
months of her confinement with patience 
and dignity. On one point only she 
showed herself obstinate: she refused to 
lay aside her man’s dress. The people 
of that day, if we may judge from these 
old records, held in particular horror the 
wearing of man’s clothes by a woman. 
The ladies of the chateau, knowing what 
an advantage this costume gave her ene- 
mies, provided her with woman’s clothes, 
and besought her to put them on. She 
could not be persuaded to do so, alleging 
that she had assumed her man’s dress by 
Divine command, and had not yet re- 
ceived Divine permission to change it. 
In other respects she was tractable, and 
seemed absorbed in the events of the war, 
ever longing to be again in the field. 
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The news reached her at length that she 
had been sold to the English—the dreadful 
English !—and was about to be given up 
tothem. ‘I would rather die,” she cried, 
in her despair, ‘‘than be surrendered to 
the English!” Then her thoughts re- 
curred to her work unfinished—her coun- 
try not yet delivered. ‘‘ Is it possible,” 
she added, ‘‘that God will let those good 
people of Compiégne perish, who have 


been and are so loyal to their lord?” | 


Some day s of anguish passed, Then she 


‘T could 


took a desperate resolution. 


bear it no longer,” she afterward said; and | 


so, ‘‘recommending herself to God and 


our Lady,” she sprang one night from | 


the tower in which she was confined to 
the ground, a height, as M. Quicherat 
computes, of between sixty and seventy 
feet. It was her only chance, and it was 


a chance, for she was found the next | 
morning lying at the foot of the tower, | 


insensible, indeed, but with no bones bro- 
ken, and not seriously injured. Shesoon 
revived, and in three days was able to 
walk about. The English claimed their 
prey, and soon had her safe in the castle 
of Rouen. 

Her new masters did not mean that she 
shouldeseape. They assigned her a room 
in the first story of the castle, ‘‘ up eight 
steps,” placed two pair of shackles upon 
her legs, and chained her night and day 
toa thick post. It was their policy to de- 
grade as well as to keep her, and they 
accordingly gave her five guards of the 
lowest rank, three of whom were to be 
always in her room, night and day, and 
two outside. In this woful plight, man- 
acled, chained, watched, but not protect- 
ed, by soldiers, with only a bed for all 
furniture, was she held captive for three 
months, awaiting trial—she who had un- 
til recently shone resplendent at the head 
of armies, and to whom mothers had held 
up their children as she passed through 
towns, hoping to win for them the bene- 
diction of her smile. 

Her room, we are told, had three keys, 
one of which was kept by the Cardinal of 
Winchester, one by the Inquisitor, and the 
other by the manager of the trial; and 
yet, as it seems, almost any one who 
chose could enter her room, gaze upon 
her, and even converse with her. The 
little king saw her. The king’s advocate 
visited her, and jested with her upon her 
condition, saying that she would not have 


| brought thither, and asking her if she 
| had known beforehand if she should be 
| taken. 

| ‘*T feared it,” said she. 

| ‘If you feared it,” he asked, ‘why 
| were you not upon your guard ?” ; 
| She replied, ‘I did not know the day 
| nor the hour.” 

| After preliminaries that threatened to 
| be endless, the public part of the trial b« 
gan on Wednesday, February 21, 1431, at 
eight in the morning, in the great chapel 
| of the chateau. The Bishop of Beauvais 
presided, and of the sixty ecclesiastics 
summoned forty-four were present. Tliree 
| authorized reporters were in their places, 
and there were some other clerks, conceal- 
ed by a curtain, who took notes for the 
special use of the English regent. There 
| was a crowd of spectators, *‘a great tu- 


| mult,” in the chapel, and very little or- 
| der in the proceedings. At a time when 
lords took their dogs and hawks into 
church with them, and merchants made 
their bargains in the naves of cathedrals, 
| we need not look for a scrupulous deco- 
rum in a court convened to try a girl for 
the crime of being ‘*‘ vehemently suspect- 
ed of heresy.” That was the charge: 
véhémentement suspecte @héresie. And 
such a grand tumult was there in the 
chapel that day that the subsequent ses- 
sions were held in a smaller hall of the 
castle. 

The prisoner was brought in, freed from 
her chains, and was allowed to sit. No 
one of the many pens employed in record- 
ing the events of this day has given us 
any hint of her appearance. We have, 
indeed, the enumeration of the articles of 
her man’s attire, which was made such a 
heinous charge against her: ‘‘The hair 
cut round like that of young men, shirt, 
breeches, doublet with twenty points 
reaching to the knee, hat covering only 
the top of the head, boots and gaiters, with 
spurs, sword, dagger, cuirass, lance, and 
other arms carried by soldiers.” This was 
her equipment for the field. She still 
wore man’s dress, and doubtless her per- 
son showed the effects of nine months’ 
imprisonment and three months of chains 
and fetters. 

The presiding bishop told her to place 
her hands upon the Gospel and swear to 
answer truly the questions that would be 
proposed to her. ‘‘I do not know,” said 





come to Rouen if she had not been 


she, ‘‘upon what you wish to question 
me. Perhaps you will ask me things 
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which I ought not to tell you.” ‘* Swear,” 
rejoined the bishop, ‘‘to tell the truth 
upon whatever may be asked of you con- 
cerning the faith and facts within your 
knowledge.” 

‘As to my father and mother,” 
said, ‘‘and what I did after setting out 
the revelations which have come to me 
from God, to no one have I related or re- 
vealed them, except alone to Charles, my 
king; and I shall not reveal them to you 


have received them by vision and by se- 
eret communication, with injunction not 
to reveal them. 3efore eight days have 
passed I shall know if Iam to reveal them 
to you.” 

The bishop urged her again and again 
to take the oath without conditions. She 

1 


refused, and they were at length obliged | 


to yield the point, and accept a limited 
oath. 


placed upon a missal, she swore to answer | 


truly whatever might be asked of her, so 
far as she could, concerning the common 
faith of Christians, but no more. 
then questioned concerning her name and 
early life, she answered thus: 

‘In my own country I was called Jean- 
nette; since I have been in France I have 
been called Jeanne. 
I know nothing. I was born at the 
village of Domremy, which makes one 
with the village of Greux. The princi- 
pal church is at Greux. 
named Jacques d’Arc; my mother Ysa- 
belle. I was baptized in the church of 
Domremy. One of my godmothers was 
named Agnes, another Jeanne, a third 
Sibylle. One of my godfathers was Jean 
Lingué, another Jean Varrey. I had sev- 
eral other godmothers, as I have heard 
my mother say. I was baptized, I be- 
lieve, by Messire Jean Minet. I think he 
is still living. I think I am about nine- 
teen years of age. From my mother I 
learned my Pater, my Ave Marie, and my 
Credo. I learned from my mother all 
that I believe.” 

‘*Say your Pater, 
bishop. 

‘Hear me in confession, and I will say 
it for you willingly.” 

Several times she was asked to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, but she always replied, 
‘*No, I will not say my Pater for you un- 
less you hear me in confession.” 

‘*We will willingly give you,” said the 


” 


said the presiding 


she | 


| . 

| she replied. 
» | 

though you cut off my head, because I 


| to get away, and I wish it still. 
| not a thing allowed to every prisoner ?” 


Being | 


As to my surname | 


My father is | 


JEANNE DARC. 


bishop, ‘‘one or two notable 
speak French; will you say your P 


| to them ?” 


I shall not say it,” 


was her reply, 
‘unless in confession.” 


As the session was about to close, the 


| bishop forbade her to leave the prison 
for France, I will swear willingly; but 


wiuch had been assigned her in the cas 


| tle, under pain of being pronounced guilty 
| of heresy, the crime charged. 


‘“T do not accept such an injunction,” 
“Tf ever I escape, no one 
shall be able to reproach me with having 


| broken my faith, as I have not given my 
| word to any person whatever.” 
| tinued to speak, in language not record- 
| ed, complaining that they had bound her 


She con- 


with chains and shackles. 

‘You tried several times,” said the 
bishop, ‘‘to escape from the prison where 
you were detained, and it was to keep you 


| more surely that you were ordered to be 


Upon her knees, with both hands | put in irons.” 


‘‘It is true,” was her reply, ‘‘I wished 


Is that 


She was then removed to her chamber, 
and the court broke up. The next morn- 
ing at eight, in the robing-room of the 
chaiteau—a large apartment near the great 
drawing-room—the court again convened, 
forty-seven dignitaries of the Church be- 
ing assembled. Again the captivé was 
unchained and brought in. Again she 
sat in the presence of this convocation 
of trained men, alone, without advocate, 
counsel, or attorney. She understood the 
issue between herself andthem. The man- 
agers of the trial meant to make France 


| believe that this girl was an emissary of 


the devil, and thus she felt herself com- 
pelled to fall back upon her claim to be 
the chosen of God, and to insist upon this 
with painful repetition. We must bear 
in mind that she was absolutely severed 
from all active, efficient human sympa- 
thy. It was a contest between one poor 
ignorant girl and the managers of the 
court, paid and backed by the power that 
governed all England and half France, 
with the stake as the certain consequence 
to her of an erroneous line of defense. 
In all the trial she was the only witness 
examined. 

Again the bishop required her to take 
the oath without conditions; to which she 
replied, ‘‘I swore yesterday; that ought 
to suffice.” 





‘‘Every person,” said the bishop, 
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‘though he were a prince, being required 








faith, can not refuse.” 
‘*T took the oath yesterday,” said she; 
You 
The contest ended 
She was then inter 











‘that ought to be sufficient for you. 








ask too much of me.” 


“ 








as on the day before. 








professor of theology. 
os How old you 
vour father’s house ?”’ 








were when you left 














‘* As to my age, I can not answer.” 
‘Did you learn trade 


youth e”? 








any in your 








‘*Yes; I learned to spin and sew. 
I 





In 
sewing and spinning I fear no woman in 


R 
li 





ouen, 


fy 
Lt 





my father’s house and 
of Neufchateau 


went to the 
in Lorraine, to the 
of named La Rousse, 
I remained about fifteen days. 
While I was at my father’s I assisted at 
the usual labors of the house. I was not 
accustomed to go to the fields with the 
sheep and other animals. 
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city : 








house 
where 





ray 
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woman 
































Every year I 
confessed to my own pastor, and, when 
he was engaged, to another priest with 
his permission. 





Sometimes, also 
three times, I believe 
ligious mendicants. That was at Neuf- 
chateau. At Easter I received the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist.” 

‘*Did you receive the sacrament of the 
Eucharist at other festivals besides Ea 

‘*No matter. I was thirteen years old 
when I had a voice from God, which eall- 
ed upon me to conduct myself well. The 
first time I heard that voice I was terri- 


two or 





I confessed to re- 


























ster { 






































to swear in any matter relating to the 


rogated by Jean Beaupére, a distinguished | 


For fear of the Bourguignons* I | 











angel. That voice has always guard 
me well, and I have always well unde 
stood it. It told me to behave well and 
to go often to church; it said to me that ] 
must go into France. Do you ask me in 
what form that voice appeared to me 
You will not have more about it from my: 
this time. Two or three times a week 

said to me, ‘You must go into France!’ 
My father knew nothing about my goi 
The voice said to me, 


‘Go into France" 
I could bear it no longer. It said to me 
‘Go; raise the siege of the city of Orlean 
Go,’ it added, ‘to Robert de Baudricourt. 
commandant of Vaucouleurs ; he i] 
furnish people to accompany you.’ But] 
am a poor girl, who knows neither how 
to ride on horseback nor make war! | 
went to my uncle’s house, and told hi: 

my wish to remain with him some time; 
| and there I remained eight days. To him 
I said I must go to Vaucouleurs. He took 
me there. When I arrived I knew Rob 
ert de Baudricourt, although I had nev: 

seen him. I knew him, thanks to my 
voice, which caused me to know him. | 
said to Robert, ‘I must go into France.’ 
Twice Robert refused to hear me, and re 
pelled me. The third time he receiv 
me, and furnished me men; the voice ha 
said that it would be so. The Duc de Lor 
raine sent orders to have me brought to 
him. Iwent; Isaid to him that I wished 
to go into France. The duke questioned 
me upon his health, and I told him I 
knew nothing about it. 

little about my journey. 





17 
it 


qd 
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1 
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I spoke to him 
I told him he 


had to furnish me his son and some peo 





fied. It was noon, in summer, in my fa- 
ther’s garden. Ihad not fasted the even- 
IT heard that at my 
right, toward the church. Iseldom heard 
it when it was not accompanied by a flash. 
This flash came from the same side as the 

Usually it very brilliant. 
I have been in France I have often 
heard that voice.” 

‘* But how could you see the flash which 
you mentioned, since it was on one side ?” 

She did not answer this foolish ques- 
tion, but immediately resumed, thus: 

‘‘Tf I was in a forest I would hear the 
voice, for it would come to me. It ap- 
peared to me to come from lips worthy of 
respect; I believe it was sent to me by 
God. When I heard it for the third time 
I recognized that it was the voice of an 











ine before. 





voice 

















voice, 
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* French faction siding with the English. 








ple to conduct me into France, and that I 
would pray to God for his health. I went 
to him with a safe-conduct; thence I re 
turned to Vaucouleurs. From Vaucou- 
leurs I set out dressed like a man, with a 
sword given me by Robert de Baudri- 
court, without other arms. I had with 
me a knight, a squire, and four servants, 
with whom I reached the city of St. Ur- 
bain, where I slept in an abbey. On the 
way I passed through Auxerre, where I 


heard mass in the principal church. At 
that time I often had my voices.” 
‘“Who advised you to wear men’s 


clothes ?” 

Again and again she refused all answer 
to this question; but at last she said, ‘I 
charge no one with that.” Then she ran 


on in this manner: ‘‘ Robert de Baudri- 
court made the men who accompanied me 
swear to conduct me safely and well. 
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‘Go,’ said he to me—‘ go, let come of it 
what will!’ I well know that God loves 
the Due d’Orléans; I have had more rey- 
elations about the Due d'Orléans than 
about any living man except my king. I 
had to change my woman’s dress for a 
man’s. Upon that point my counsel ad- 
vised me well. Isent a letter to the Eng- 
lish before Orleans, telling them to depart, 
as appears from a copy of my letter which 
has been read in this city of Rouen; but 
in that copy there are two or three words 
which are notin my letter. ‘Yield tothe 
Maid,’ ought to be changed to ‘ Yield to 
the king.’ These words also are not in | 
my letter—‘ body for body,’ and ‘chief of | 
war.’ I went without difficulty to the 

king. Having arrived at the village of 

St. Catherine de Fierbois, I sent for the 

first time to the chateau of Chinon, where 

the king was. I reached Chinon toward 

noon, and took lodgings at first at an inn. 

After dinner I went to the king, who was 

inthe chateau. When I entered the room 

where he was, I knew him among many 

others by the counsel of my voice, which 

revealed him to me. I told him that I 

wished to go and make war against the 
English.” 

‘* When the voice showed you the king, 
was there any light there ?” 

‘*’Pass on.” 

‘*Did you see any angel above theking ?” 

‘‘Spare me; passon. Before the king 
sent me to the field, he had many appari- 
tions and beautiful revelations.” 

‘“ What revelations and apparitions did 
the king have ?”’ 

‘‘T shall not tell you. This is not the 
time to answer you; but send to the king; 
he will tell you. The voice had promised 
me that as soon as I had reached the king, 
he would receive me. Those of my party 
knew well that the voice was sent me 
from God; they saw and knew that voice. 
Tam certain of it. My king and several 
others have heard and seen the voices 
which came to me; there was Charles de 
Bourbon and two or three others. No day 
passes in which I do not hear that voice, 
and I have much need of it. But never 
have I demanded of it any recompense ex- 
cept the salvation of my soul. The voice 
told me to remain at St. Denis, in France, 
and I wished to do so; but against my will 
the lords made me set out thence. If I 
had not been wounded, I should not have 
gone. After having left St. Denis, I was 








was cured in five days. It is true that I 
made a skirmish before Paris.” 

‘* Was not that on a holy-day ?” 

“T believe it was.” 

‘Was it well to make an assault on a 
holy-day ?” 

To this she only replied by saying, 
‘Pass on,” and the questioning then 
ceased for the day. The next morning, 
for the first time, a full court was present, 
the presiding bishop and sixty-two abbés, 
priors, and other priests. Little was ex- 
tracted from her during this day’s exam 
ination, although she made some spirited 
answers. Being asked if she knew that 
she was in a state of grace, she said, ‘‘ If I 
am not, God put me in it! if I am, God 
keep me init!” They asked her if the peo- 
ple of her village were not of the French 
party. 

The old village partisanship blazed up 
in her answer: ‘‘If I had known one 
Bourguignon at Domremy, I should have 
been willing to have his head cut off—that 
is, if it had pleased God.” 

The next day was Sunday, and the Mon- 
day following was probably some holy-day 
of Lent, for the next session of the court 
occurred on Tuesday, when she was ex- 
amined by the same ‘‘ Master Beaupére,” 
distinguished theologian. He questioned 
her long, and led her on to admissions 
which her enemies knew well how to use 
against her. 

‘‘How have you been since Saturday 
last ?” 

‘* You see well how I have been; I have 
been as well as I could be.” 

‘‘Do you fast every day during this 
Lent ?” 

‘Has that anything to do with the 
case? No matter: yes, I have fasted every 
day during this Lent.” 

‘*Have you heard your voice since Sat- 
urday ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, and several times.” 

‘On Saturday did you hear it in this 
hall where you are questioned ?” 

‘That has nothing to do with your 
case. No matter: yes, I heard it.” 

‘* What did it say to you last Saturday?” 

‘*T did not well understand it, and I 
heard nothing that I can repeat to you 
until I had gone to my chamber.” 

‘* What did it say to you in your cham- 
ber on your return ?’ 

‘Tt said to me, ‘ Answer them boldly.’ 
I take counsel of my voices upon what 





wounded in the defenses of Paris; but I 





you ask me. I shall willingly tell you 
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what I shall have from God permission t« 
reveal; but as to the revelations concern 

















‘* Has your voice forbidden you to re 
veal all?” 
‘*T have not well understood it.” 






































‘ ‘* What did the voice tell you last ?” 
‘ f ‘‘T asked advice of it upon certain 
ite things which you asked me.” 
lie ¥ ‘*Did it give you that advice?” 
tea ‘Upon some points, yes; 





upon others 
you may ask me information which I shall 
not give you, not having received permis- 
sion. For if [I should respond without 























to second me. 





When I shall have per 


mission from our Lord, I shall not fear 























to do.” 

‘“Was the voice which spoke to you 
that of an angel, of a saint, or of God 
directly ?” 







































































| ‘“*Tt was the voice of St. Catherine and 
| St. Margaret. Their heads were adorned 
| with beautiful crowns, very rich and very 
i precious. I have permission from our 
Lord to tell you so much. If you have 
; any doubt of this, send to Poitiers, where 

[ was formerly interrogated.” 
We ‘‘How did you know that they were 
ee saints? How did you distinguish one 

3 from the other ?” 








‘IT know well that they were saints, 








other.” 








‘* How do you distinguish them ?” 

‘*By the salute which they make me. 
Seven years have passed since they under 
took to guide me. I know them well, be- 












































If you do not believe me, go to Poitiers. 
There are some revelations which belong 
to the King of France, and not to you who 
interrogate me.” 























‘* Are the two saints of the same age ?” 

‘Tam not permitted to tell.” 

‘*Did both speak at once, or one 
time ?” 

‘I have not permission to tell you; 
nevertheless, I have always had counsel 
from both.” 
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at a 























‘“ Which appeared to you first ?” 
‘‘T distinguished them one from the 
other. I knew how I did it once, but I 

















ing the King of France, I shall not tell 
them without the permission of my voice.” 


permission, I should have no more voices | 


to speak, because I shall have warrant so | 


and I easily distinguish one from the | 


‘ cause they have named themselves to me.” | 
‘ ‘“Were those two saints clad in the 
; same fabric ?” 

; ‘For the moment I shall tell you no 
more; I have not permission to reveal it. | 








) 





| have forgotten. If I receive permissio, 
| I will willingly tell you; it is written 
the record at Poitiers. I have received 
comfort also from St. Michael.” 

‘* Which of those two apparitions came 
to you first ?” 

**St. Michael.” 

‘Was ita long time ago that you heard 
the voice of St. Michael for the first tim 

‘*T did not mention the voice of St. Mi 
chael; I told you that [had great comfort 
from him.” 

‘* What was the first voice that came to 
you when you were about thirteen years 
of age ?” 

‘It was St. Michael. I saw him before 
| my eyes; he was not alone, but was sur 
rounded by angels from heaven. I only 
came into France by the command of 
God.” 

‘*Did you see St. Michael and those 
angels in a bodily form, and in reality ?” 

‘*T saw them with the eyes of my body 
as well as I see you. When they left me 
I wept, and wished to be borne away with 
| them.” 

‘*In what form was St. Michael ?” 

‘*You will have no other answer from 
me; I have not yet license to tell you.” 

‘* What did St. Michael say to you that 
first time ?” 


lt 





‘You will have no answer to-day. My 
voices said to me, ‘ Answer boldly.’ I told 
| the king at once all that was revealed to 

me, because that concerned him ; but I 
have not yet permission to reveal to you 
all that St. Michael said tome. I should 
be very glad if you had a copy of that 
book which is at Poitiers, if it please God.” 

‘‘Have your voices forbidden you to 
make known your revelations without 
permission from them ?” 

‘‘T do not answer you upon that point. 
So far as I have received permission I 
shall answer willingly. I did not quite 
understand if my voices forbade me to 
reply.” 

‘* What sign do you give that you re- 
ceived that revelation from God, and that 
it was St. Catherine and St. Margaret who 
conversed with you ?” 

‘‘T have told you it was they; believe 
me if you wish.” 

‘‘Ts it forbidden you to tell it ? 

‘*T did not quite understand whether it 
was forbidden me or not.” 

‘*How can you distinguish the things 
which you have permission to reveal from 
those which you are forbidden ?” 











eived 


came 





‘‘Upon certain points I have asked per- 
mission, and upon some I have obtained | i 
it. Rather than have come into France | 
without God’s permission, I would have | | 
been torn asunder by four horses.” 

‘Did God command you to dress like a | i 
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opinion that there was nothing but good 


n my undertaking.” 

‘Were you at St. Catherine de Fier- 
01S hig 

‘* Yes, and there I heard three masses 
n one day; then I went to the chateau of 


1 ag Shale lac RI” IO EE Tet 


man ?” 


‘As to that dress, it is a tritle—less than 
I did not take it by the advice 
of any living man; neither put on this 


nothing. 


Chinon, whence I sent a letter to the king 
to know if he would grant me an inter- 
view, telling him that I had travelled a 
hundred and fifty leagues to come to his 


dress nor did anything else except by the | assistance, and that I knew many things 


command of our Lord and the angels.” favorable to him. 





I think I remember 


‘*Does the command to wear a man’s | saying in my letter that I should know 


} 


dress seem to you allowable [licite| ?”’ 


iow to recognize him among all others. 


‘All that I have done was by the com- | I had a sword which I obtained at Vau- 


If He had told me to | « 


mand of our Lord. 


‘couleurs. Whilst I was at Tours or ‘at 


wear another dress, I should have worn | Chinon, I sent to seek a sword which was 


it. because it was His command.” i 


n the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois, 


‘Did you not assume this costume by | behind the altar; and there it was imme- 
the order of Robert de Baudricourt ?” diately found, covered with rust. That 
~INOe sword was in the earth rusty; above it 


‘*Do you think you did well to wear a | there were five crosses; I knew by my 


man’s dress ?” 


‘* All that I did was by our Lord’s or- | the man who went to find it. 


voice where the sword was, 


I never saw 
I wrote to 


der: Ibelieve I did do well. Lexpect from | the priests of the place asking them if I 


it good security and good succor.” 


‘In this particular case, the wearing of | to me. 


might have that sword, and they sent it 


It was under the ground, not 


a man’s dress, do you think you did well?” | very deep, behind the altar, as it seems 
‘T have done nothing in the world ex-| to me. I am not quite sure wheth- 


cept by the command of God.” 

‘“When you saw that voice come to 
you, was there any light ?” 

‘*There was much light on all sides, as 
there should have been.” (To the inter- 
rogator.) ‘* There does not come as much 
to you.” 

‘* Was there an angel above your king's 
head when you saw him for the first 
time ?” 

‘‘By our Lady! if there was one, I 
know nothing about it. I did not see | 
him.” 

‘* Was there any light ?” 

‘* There were more than three hundred 
knights, and more than fifty torches, with- 
out counting the spiritual light. Irarely 
have revelations without light.” 

‘How was your king enabled to be- | 
lieve in your claims ?” 

‘*He had good signs, and the learned 
clergy rendered me good testimony.” 

‘“What revelations did your king 
have ?” 

‘* You will not have them from me this 
year. Iwas interrogated for three weeks 
by the clergy at Chinon and at Poitiers. 
Before being willing to believe me, the 
king had a sign of the truth of my state- 
ment, and the clergy of my party were of 





er it was before or behind the altar, 


but I think I wrote it was behind. As 
soon as it was found, the priests of the 
chureh rubbed it, and at once, without 
effort, the rust fell off. It was an armor- 
er of Tours who went to find it. The 
priests of Fierbois made me a present of a 


| * orn 
scabbard, those of Tours of another; one 


was of crimson velvet, the other of cloth 
of gold. I caused a third to be made of 
very strong leather. When I was taken 
I had not that sword on. I always wore 
the sword of Fierbois from the time I had 
it until my departure from St. Denis, aft- 
er the assault upon Paris.” 

‘* What benediction did you pronounce, 
or cause to be pronounced, upon that 
sword ?” 

‘*T neither blessed it nor had it blessed ; 
I should not have known how to do it. 
Much I loved that sword, because it was 
found in the church of St. Catherine, 
whom I warmly love.” 

‘Did you sometimes place your sword 
upon an altar, and in so placing it was 
it that your sword might be more for- 
tunate 7?” 

‘Not that I remember.” 

‘Did you sometimes pray that it might 
be more fortunate ?” 
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‘Beyond question, I wished my arms| ‘* Before the assault, did you tell you; 


to be very fortunate.” 

‘Had you that sword on when you 
were taken ?” 

‘“No: LT had one which had been taken 
from a Bourguignon.” 

‘Where was the sword of Fierbois ?” 


sword I then wore I got at Lagny, and 
wore it from Lagny even to Compiégne. 
It was a good sword for service; excellent 
to give good whacks and wipes [tor- 
chons|. As to what has become of the 
other sword, it does not regard this trial, 
ind I shall not now reply thereupon. 
My brothers have all my property, my 
horses, my sword, as I suppose, and the 
rest, worth more than twelve thousand 
crowns.” 

‘“ When you were at Orleans, had you 
a standard or banner, and of what color 
was it?” 

‘*T had a banner, the ground of which 
was covered with lilies; and there was a 
picture upon it of the world, with an an- 
vel on each side. It was white, of the 
white fabric called fustian [boucassin]. | 
There was written upon it, I think, 
‘Jhesus Maria,’ and it was fringed with 
silk.” 

‘Were the names of Jhesus Maria | 
written on the upper part, on the lower, or | 
on one side ?” 

‘*Upon one side, I believe.” 

‘“Which did you love best, your ban- | 
ner or your sword ?” 

‘*‘Much better, forty times better, my | 
banner than my sword 

‘* Who caused you to have that picture 
made upon your banner?” 

‘* Often enough I have told you that I 
did nothing except by the command of 
God. It was myself who carried that 
banner when I attacked the enemy, in 
order to avoid killing any one, for I have 
never killed a single person.” 


‘“ What foree did your king give you | 
when he accepted your services ?” 

‘*He gave me ten or twelve thousand | 
men. At first I went to Orleans, to the 
tower of St. Loup, and afterward to that 
of the bridge.” 

‘At the attack of which tower was it 
that you withdrew your men ?” 


‘Ido not remember. I was very sure 
of raising the siege of Orleans; I had had 
a revelation on the subject; I told the 
king before going there I should raise it.” | 





L offered a sword and some arms to | 
St. Denis, but it was not that sword. The 


| people that you alone would receive the 
javelins and the stones thrown by the 
machines and cannons ?”’ 

| ‘*No;ahundred of my people, and eyey 
| more, were wounded. I said to them, 
‘Fear not, and you will raise the siege,’ 
At the assault of the bridge tower I was 
wounded in the neck with an arrow or 
lance; but I had great comfort from St. 
Catherine, and I was cured in less than 
fifteen days. I did not cease on that ae- 
count to ride on horseback and to labor. 
[ knew well I should be wounded; I told 
my king so, but that, notwithstanding, I 
should keep at work. That had been re- 
vealed to me by the voices of my two 
| saints, blessed Catherine and blessed Mar- 
garet. It was I who first placed a ladder 
| against the tower, and it was in raising 
| that ladder that I was wounded in the 
neck by the lance.” 

The session ended soon after, and the 
prisoner was removed. There were six of 
these public examinations, but nothing 
further of much importance was elicited 
by them. 

The public examinations being at an 


| end, the court took a week to review and 


consider the evidence obtained. They de 


| cided that further light was needed on 


some points, and ordered that she should 
be examined in secret by seven learned 
doctors, and her answers recorded for the 
subsequent use of the whole court. There 
were nine of these secret questionings, but 
she adhered to her fatal line of defense, 


| ever insisting upon her supernatural pre- 


tensions, and adding particulars which 
placed her more hopelessly than before in 
the power of her enemies. To complete 
the reader’s view of this portion of the 
trial, I select one of these secret examina- 
tions (the fourth) for translation, in which 
she overtasked the credulity even of her 
adherents, and made her well-wishers in 


| the court powerless to serve her. 


‘“What was the sign which you gave 
your king ?” 

‘Would you like me to perjure my- 
self ?”’ 

‘*Have you promised and sworn to St. 
Catherine not to reveal that sign ?” 

‘*T have sworn and promised not to re 
veal that sign, and of my own accord, too, 
because they pressed me too much to re- 
veal it; and then I said to myself: I prom- 
ise not to speak of it to any man in the 
world. The sign was that an angel as- 
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sured my king, when bringing him the | borne his great troubles. The angel walk- 
crown, that he would possess the whole | ed from the door, and touched the floor 
kingdom of France, through the help of | in coming to the king.” 
(od and my labor. The angel told him ‘How far was it from the door to the 
also to set me at work, that is to say, give | king?” 
me some soldiers, or otherwise he would ‘‘My impression is’ that it was about 
not be crowned and anointed so soon.” the length of a lance; and he returned 
‘Have you spoken to St. Catherine | by the same way he had entered. When 
since vesterday ?” the angel came, I accompanied him, and 
‘T have heard her since yesterday, | went with him up the staircase to the 
and she told me several times to answer | king’s chamber. The angel entered first, 
and then myself, and I said to the king, 
‘Sire, here is your sign: take it.’” 
‘*TIn what place did the angel appear to 
you ? 
‘‘T was almost continually in prayer 
that God would send a sign to the king, 
and I was in my lodgings at a good wo- 


the judges boldly concerning whatever 
they should ask me touching my case.” 
“How did the angel carry the crown ? 
and did he place it himself upon your 
king’s head ?” 
‘“The crown was given to an archbish- 
yp, namely, the Archbishop of Rheims, I 


or 
peli ve, in my king’s presence. Thearch-| man’s house near the chateau of Chinon 
bishop received it, and remitted it to the | when he came; then we went together to- 
king. Iwas myself present. The crown | ward the king; he was accompanied by 
was afterward placed in my king's trea- | other angels whom no one saw. If it 
sury.”’ had not been for loye of me. and to put 

“Where was it that the crown was | me beyond the reach of those who accused 
brought to the king ?” me, I believe several who saw the angel 

‘Tt was in the king’s chamber at the | would not have seen him.” 
chateau of Chinon.” ‘*Did all see the angel who were with 

‘“What day and hour?” the king ?” 

‘“As to the day, I know not; in regard ‘*T Lelieve the Archbishop of Rheims 
to the hour, it was early. I have no fur- | saw him, as well as the lords D’Alen¢on, 
ther recollection concerning it. For the | La Trémouille, and Charles de Bourbon. 
month, it was Mareh or April, it seems} As to the crown, many churchmen and 





to me, two years from the present month. | others saw it who did not see the angel.” 





It was after Easter.” “Of what countenance, of what stature, 
‘Was it the first day of your seeing | was that angel ?” 

this sign that your king saw it also ?” ‘*T have not permission to say; to-mor- 
‘“Ves, he saw it the same day.” row I will answer that.” 
‘Of what material was the said crown?” ‘* Were all the angels who accompanied 





him of the same countenance ?” 

‘*Some of them were a good deal alike, 
others not, at least from my point of view. 
Some had wings; others had crowns. In 


“Tt is good to know that it was fine 
gold: so rich was it that I should not 
know how to estimate its value, nor ap- 
preciate its beauty. The crown signified 








that my king should possess the kingdom | their company were St. Catherine and St. 

of France.” Margaret, who were with the angel just 
‘‘ Were there any precious stones in it ?” | mentioned, and the other angels also, even 
‘‘T have told you what I know of it.” | in the king’s chamber.” 
‘Did you handle or kiss it ?” ‘* How did the angel leave you 2?” 
“No.” ‘*He left me in a little chapel. I was 
“Did the angel who brought that} very angry at his going. Iwept. Will- 

crown come from heaven or earth ?” ingly I would have gone away with him— 
‘‘He came from on high, and I under- | that is to say, my soul.” 

stand he came by the command of our ‘* After the angel’s departure, did you 

Lord. He entered by the door of the} continue joyful ?” 

chamber. When he came before my ‘* He did not leave me fearful or fright- 

king, he paid homage to him by bowing | ened, but I was angry at his departure.” 

before him, and by pronouncing the words ‘* Was it on account of your merit that 

which I have already mentioned, and at | God sent to you His angel ?” 

the same time recalled to his memory ‘‘He came for a great purpose, and I 


the beautiful patience with which he had | was in hopes that the king would take 
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him for a sign, and that they would cease 
arguing about my carrying succor to the | 


good people of Orleans. 
also, for the merit of the king and of the | 
good Due d'Orléans.” 

‘Why to you rather than another ?” 


as 
As she often 
| expressed a desire to hear mass, they ask- 


| which she had repented. 


The angel came, ed her one day which she would prefer, to 


put on a woman’s dress and hear mass. 
| or retain her man’s c lothe ‘s and not 
| 
| 


he; ar 
lit. Her answer was, 


‘* First assure me 


‘It pleased God to act thus by means | that I shall hear mass if I put on woman's 


of a simple maid in order to repel the en 
emies of the king.” 

‘Has he told you whence the angel 
brought that crown 2?” 

“Tt was brought from God, and there 
is no goldsmith in the world who woah | 
make it so rich or so beautiful.” 

‘“Where did he get it ?” 

‘‘T attribute it to God, and know not 
otherwise whence it was taken.” 

‘Dida goodsmell come from the crown ? 
Did it shine 
‘*T do not remember; 


self.” Resuming, after a pause: ‘ Yes, it 


| clothes, and then I will answer you.” 
| ‘“Very well,” said the questioner, “| 
engage that you shall hear mass if you 
| will put on a woman’s dress.” 
| She replied that she would wear a wo- 
| man’s dress to mass, but that on her re- 
| turn she should resume her man’s clothes. 
| They asked her finally, and the trial 
turned upon this point, if she was willing 
| to submit all her words and deeds to the 
| judgment of the holy mother Church. 
“The Church!” she exclaimed. ‘Ilove 


Iwill inform my- | it, and desire to watheie it with my whole 
| i 


| power, for the sake of our Christian faith, 


Lé 


smelled well, and will always, provided it | It is not [ who should be hindered from 


is well taken care of, as it should be. 
was in the style of a crown.” 
‘Did the angel write you a letter ?” 

ONo” 

‘* What sign had your king, the people 
who were with him, and yourself, to make 
you nae it was an angel ? 

“The king believed it through the in- 
Wise of the churchmen who were 
there, and by the sign of the crown.” 

‘But how did the clergy 
know that it was an angel ? 


themselves 


‘By their learning, and be 
were clergymen.” 


The s« 


‘ssion closed soon after, and she 


ment. The 
her closely, 
these nine secret sessions, and she often 
answered them with vivacity and force. 
They day why 
thrown herself from the tower. 


learned doctors questioned | 


asked her one 


Compiégne were to be put to the sword, 
even to children seven years of age, and 
that she preferred to die rather than sur- 
vive suc h 
‘“‘That,” she added, ‘ 
sons. The other was, I knew I had been 
sold to the English, and I held it better to 
die than fall into the hands of my adver- 
saries.’’ On another occasion she declared 
that she had not sprung from the tower in 
despair, but in the hope of escaping, and 
of going to the succor of the brave men 
who were in peril. She owned, however, 


rause they | 


and even skillfully, during | 





It | going to church and hearing mass.” But 


she would not answer this decisive ques- 
tion in a way to increase her chances of 
escape. As to what she had done for her 
king and country, she said she submitted 
it all to God, who had sent her, and then 
she wandered into a prediction that the 


| French were on the eve of a great victory. 


The priest repeated his question, but she 
only replied that she submitted all to God, 
our Lady, and the saints. 
ion is,’ said she, 
are one.” 


** And my opin- 
‘that God and the Church 
The questioner then explained 


| to her that there was a Church militant 
| and a Church triumphant, and that it was 
was conducted once more to her apart- | to the Church militant—consisting of the 


| 
| 


she had | to the Cl 


She told | these nine incisive questionings she held 
them that she had heard the people of | 





| 
| 


Pope, cardinals, bishops, priests, and all 
good Catholices—to which her submission 
was required. 

But she could not be brought to submit 


1urch militant. To the end of 


her ground firmly, claiming supernatural 
warrant for all that she had done for her 
king and party, glorying in it, protesting 
her warm desire to renew her labors in 


a massacre of good people. | the field, and refusing to resume the dress 
‘was one of the rea-| of her sex. 


She said that if they con- 


| demned her to the stake, she would wear 


| 
} 
' 


at the last hour a long woman’s garment, 
but till then she should retain the 
assigned her by Divine command. She 
refused, a few di ays after, even to change 
her dress for the mass. 
Further deliberation followed, and 
length the charges against her were drawn 


attire 


that it was a rash and wrong action, of | up, tothe number of seventy, each of which 


you 
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a 
was read to her in open court, and her an- 
swer required. Many weary days were 
thus consumed without result. When the 
last charge had been read and answered, 
she was asked again the question upon 
which her life depended, ‘* If the Church 
militant says to you that your revelations 
are illusory or diabolical, will you submit 
to the decision of the Church?” Her an- 
swer was the same as before: ‘‘ I submit 
all to God, whose command I shall always 
obey.” 

The seventy charges were then con- 
densed to twelve, for the convenience of 
the court. These charges were chiefly 
drawn from her own ayowals. 
article, for example, accused her of saying 
that she had been visited and guided by 
St. Michael, St. Catherine, and St. Marga- 


by herself, was one of the charges, her in- 
scribing sacred names on her banner was 
another. 
condensed statement of her own answers, 
the chief point of offense being that she 
claimed for her mission supernatural au- 
thorization and aid. The outward and 
visible sign of this pretension was the 
wearing of men’s clothes. 


ever maintain that you had made me say 
it by force.” And she went on to speak 


| of her voices in her usual manner. The 
| court decided that, considering ‘‘ the hard- 


The first | 


ness of her heart,” the punishment of the 
torture would profit her little, and that 
therefore it might be dispensed with, at 
least for the present. One learned and 
pious doctor thought that the torture 
would be a ‘‘salutary medicine for her 
soul,” but the general opinion was that 
she had already confessed enough. Asa 
Catholic she had indeed put herself fatal- 
ly in the wrong, and, given her enemies 
all the pretext for her condemnation which 
the age required. 

More deliberations followed. 


The Uni- 


| versity of Paris was formally consulted, 
| and could give but one answer: either the 
ret. Her leap from the tower, as related | 


The charges, in short, were the | 
| the devil. 


| proportioned to her crimes. 


events related by the prisoner occurred, 
or they did not oceur; if they did not oc- 
cur, she isa contumacious liar; if they did 
occur, she is a sorceress, and a servant of 
She must therefore confess, re- 
cant, renounce, submit, or suffer a penalty 
This decision 
was also communicated to the Maid with 


| the utmost solemnity, and she was again 


The patience of the court with their | 
contumacious prisoner was remarkable, | 
and seems to indicate that the court as a | 
body meant to try her fairly, and that | 


there were members who desired her ac- 
quittal. 


nition, and urge her, by timely submission 


and repentance, to save her body from the | 
They | 


fire and her soul from perdition. 
performed this duty well. They offered 
to send her other learned men, if she 
would designate them, who would visit 


her, instruct her, resolve her doubts, and | 


guide her into the true way. She thank- 
ed them for their pains, adhered to all her 
pretensions, and refused to change her 
dress. 


‘*T shall not say or do otherwise.” 


After days of further deliberation, they | 


caused her to be conducted to a chamber 
of the great tower, in which were the ap- 
paratus of torture, and the men in official 
costume who usually applied it. ‘‘ Truly,” 
said she, as she looked upon the hideous 
implements, ‘‘if you tear me limb from 
limb, and separate soul from body, I 
should say nothing other than I have 
said; and even if I should, I should for- 


exhorted and entreated to submit. The 
address delivered to her on this occasion 
was eloquent and pathetic, and the argu- 
ment presented was one which should have 
convinced a Catholic. The orator, how- 


| ever, expended his main strength in ten- 


Eight learned doctors were next | 
appointed to visit her in her room, and | 
give her a solemn and affectionate admo- | 


der entreaty, begging her, for her immor- 
tal soul’s sake, not to persist in setting her 
own uninstructed judgment against that 


| of the University of Paris, and so great a 


‘*Let come what will,” said she, | 


| ita small one for the prisoner. 


body of eminentclergy. Itwasofnoavail. 
“Tf,” said she, ‘‘ I was already condemn- 


ied, if I saw the brand lighted, the fagots 


ready, and the executioner about to kin- 
dle the fire, and if I was actually in the 
flames, I should say only what I have 
said, and maintain all that I have said, 
till death.” 

She was to have one more opportunity 
to escape the fire. On Thursday morning, 
May 24, the scene of the trial was changed 
from a room in Rouen castle to the public 
cemetery of thecity. Aspacious platform 
was erected for the court, and opposite to 
The ‘* Car- 
dinal of England” attended, and there was 
a vast concourse of excited people, now ad- 
mitted for the first time to witness the pro- 
ceedings. The Maid was conveyed to the 
spot in a cart, and placed upon the stand 
prepared for her, the cart remaining to 
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take her to the castle or to the stake, ac- 
cording to the issue of this day’s session. 
When all were in their places, a preacher 
of great renown rose, and, taking his place 
opposite tothe prisoner, preached asermon 
upon the text, ‘‘A branch can not bear 
fruit of itself except it abide in the vine,” 
which he concluded by a last solemn ex- 
hortation to the prisoner to yield submis- 
sion to the Church. 

She was not shaken. In her first reply, 
however, she tried a new expedient, say- 
ing, ‘‘Send to Rome, to our holy father 
the Pope, to whom, after God, I yield sub- 
mission.” Three times she was asked if 
she was willing to renounce those of her 
acts and words which thecourt condemned. 
Her last reply was, ‘‘I appeal to God and 
our holy father the Pope.” 

The presiding bishop then began the 
reading of her sentence. The reading 
had proceeded two or three minutes, 
when suddenly her courage failed her, 
und she yielded. She broke in upon the 
reading. ‘‘I am willing,” she cried, ‘‘ to 
hold all that the Church ordains, all that 
you judges shall say and pronounce. I 
will obey your orders in everything.” 
Then she repeated several times: ‘* Since 
the men of the Church decide that my ap- 
paritions and revelations are neither sus- 
tainable nor credible, I do not wish to be- 
lieve nor sustain them. I yield in every- 
thing to you and to our holy mother 
Church.” 

This submission had been provided for 
by the manager of the trial. He at once 
produced a formal recantation and abju- 
ration, which she was required to sign. 
‘*T ean neither read nor write,” said she. 
The king’s secretary placed the document 
before her, put a pen in her hand, and 
guided it while she wrote ‘‘ Jehanne,” and 
appended the sign of the cross. 

The bishop then produced another sen- 
tence which had been prepared before- 
hand in view of her possible abjuration. 
This document, after recounting her er- 
rors and her submission, relieved her from 
excommunication, and urged her to a true 
repentance; but it ended with a few words 
of crushing import to such a spirit: ‘‘ Since 
you have rashly sinned toward God and 
holy Church, finally, definitively, we con- 
demn you to perpetual imprisonment, with 
the bread of grief and the water of an- 
guish, to the end that you may mourn 
your faults and commit no more.” Then 
she was conveyed to the castle. That aft- 











ernoon, in the presence of six or seven ec- 
clesiasties, after exhortation, she took off 
her man’s dress with apparent willin 
ness, and put on that of a woman. She 
also allowed some locks of hair, which she 
had worn hitherto in the fashion of men. 
to be cut off and taken away. 

And thus, on that Thursday afternoon, 
May 24, exactly one year after her cap- 
ture, in the sixth month of her confine- 
ment in the castle, and the fourth of her 
public trial, she found herself still in pris- 
on, chained as before, guarded as before 
by men, and deprived of the one solace 
that captives know—hope. She had saved 
her life, but not regained her darling lib- 
erty. She was not in the field. She 
was a captive, shorn, despoiled, degraded, 
hopeless, lacerated by fetters, and weighed 
down by heavy chains, with men always 
in her cell, and liable every hour to 
the taunts of hostile and contemptuous 
visitors. 

She bore it Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 
When she rose on Monday morning, she 
put on her man’s dress. The bishop and 
several other members of the court ar- 
rived but too soon; for this was welcome 
news to the English party. They asked 
her why she had resumed that dress. 

3ecause,” said she, ‘‘ being with men, it 
is more decent. I have resumed it, too, 
because you have not kept your promises 
that I should hear mass, and receive my 
Saviour, and have my irons taken off. I 
prefer to die than be in irons. Let me go 
to mass, take off my chains, put me in a 
proper prison, let me have a woman for 
companion, and then I will be good, and 
do what the Church desires.” They asked 
her if her voices had revisited her, if she 
still believed that they were St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret, if she adhered to what 
she had said with regard to the crown 
given to her king by St. Michael. To all 
such questions she replied bluntly in the 
affirmative, as if courting death. ‘All 
that I revoked and declared on the scaf- 
fold,” said she, ‘‘I did through fear of the 
fire. I prefer to die than endure longer 
the pain of imprisonment. Never have I 
done anything against God or the faith. 
I did not understand what was in the act 
of abjuration. If the judges desire it, I 


y. 


| will wear woman’s dress; beyond that I 


will yield nothing.” 

To re-assemble the court, and bring this 
erring, tortured, heroic, devoted child to 
the stake, required but two days. On 
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xvas another open-air session of the court, 
in a market-place of Rouen, where there 


the prisoner. On that last morning of her 
life her demeanor was not stoical nor his 


of a terrified girl nineteen who was 
nerving herself to a frightful ordeal | 
which she had herself chosen. 


sobs. They gave her a priest to hear her | 
in confession, after which the sacrament 
was brought to her by the usual proces- 
sion of priests chanting a litany, and bear- 
ing many candles. She received it ‘‘ very 
devoutly, and with a great abundance of | 
tears,’ and passed her remaining time in 
prayer. The same cart conveyed her to 
the market-place, guarded by ‘‘a hundred 
and twenty” English men-at-arms. <An- | 
other sermon was preached, upon the text, 
“Tf one member suffer, the other members 
suffer also.” The bishop then read a long 
sentence, of which a few words are given 
at the beginning of this article, which he 
ended by handing her over to the secular | 
arm. The members of the court depart- 





She bewailed her fate with cries and | asympathizing priest. 
of her 
counted happy who had something pleas- 

| ing or glorious to tell of the Maid whom 


Wednesday morning, May 30, 1431, there | ed, and then, without any other legal for- 
mality, 
burned. 
was erected a platform of another kind for | ticulars of her last moments, but as they 
were not gathered till 1456, twenty-five 
years after her ashes were thrown into the 
trionic, but simply human—the demeanor | Seine, we must receive them with caution. 
It is credible enough that she died em- 
bracing a cross, and with her eyes fixed 
upon another cross held up before her by 


she was bound to the stake and 
Tradition gives us many par- 


In 1456, the period 


‘* rehabilitation,” that man was ac- 


| France then revered as a deliverer. 


It is difficult for us to conceive the im- 


portance attached to this trial at the time. 
The English government, by a long cir- 
cular letter, notified all the sovereigns of 
Europe of the result of the trial, and gave 
them an outline of the proceedings. .The 
| University of Paris sent a particular ac- 
| count of the trial to the Pope, to the car- 
dinals, and to the chief prelates of Chris- 

tendom. 


But five years later Paris sur- 
rendered to the King of France, and twen- 


ty-five years later Normandy itself owned 
allegiance to Charles VII. 





A LOVE 


THEN John Millington died, one of | 
\ Mrs. John Millington’s secret con- | ¢ 
solations was the thought that she should | « 
be able now to carry on their business | 
according to her own ideas, and to make | 
some of the changes for which her am- | 
bitious heart had been vainly pining | 
many a year—many a year indeed, for, 
as she recollected distinctly, now that she 
came to look back, it was in the very first 
year of her apprenticeship at sewing wigs 
that she had said, timidly, to Mr. Milling- 
ton, one day, ‘‘ Don’t you think, sir, that 
it would be a sight handier waiting on 
the customers if the short red counter was 
took down? It’s no kind of use, except 
to tuck away rubbish under, which is al- 
ways a bad thing to have too handy, 
and—” 

‘“My good little girl,” said John Mil- 
lington, in his loftiest tone, ‘‘I run this 
business. Attend to _ work.” 

On which pretty little Nelly Simmons 
tossed her head mischie -vously, and | 
thought to herself, ‘‘ Very well, Mr. Mil- 
lington; perhaps you won't always run | 
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this business, and then we'll see if that 
ld red counter is bound to be in the way 
of everybody going in or out of the shop!” 
John Millington was a widower—at 
least so he called himself; but he was, in 
fact, worse off than that. He had mar- 
ried, shortly after the death of his first 
wife, a dashing widow, about whom he 
knew little or nothing, but very soon 
learned so much that he parted from her 
in hot haste, and procured a divorce with- 
out difficulty. This had left him sore 
and bitter, and very distrustful, and for 
many years he scarcely so much as looked 
at any woman, even if he were dressing 
her hair or measuring her head for a 
wig. But from the day Nelly Simmons 
took her seat in his shop, and bent her 
graceful head over the old smooth-worn 
wig-block on which she was making 
her first attempt at sewing dead hair 
into a lace foundation, he found it hard 
to take his eyes from her piquant, mis- 
chievous, affectionate little face. He was 


| a reticent and dictatorial man by nature, 


and his unhappy matrimonial experience 
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had so inereased both these traits that he 
was nota pleasant master to serve, and 
none of his work-people loved him. The 


shop was a silent place, although there | 


were some half-dozen men and girls busy 


there from seven in the morning till late | 


at night. Fashionable women, and men 
too, came at all hours of the day to be 
made young again—so far as false hair 
could go toward doing it—and very droll 
were many of the revelations of the weak- 
nesses of human nature which the poor 
simpletons unconsciously made. It was 
a convulsive and irrepressible giggle from 
Nelly, on one of these occasions, which 
first broke down the barrier of reserve be 
tween her and her employer. 

When she was reprimanded for it, and 


sharply, too—for John Millington was | 


much too politic to allow rich customers 
to be offended in his shop—Nelly looked 
up at him archly through her tears, and 
said: ‘‘ Indeed, I'd ha’ died, sir, if I hadn't 
ha’ bust out in that laugh. To look at 
the old woman with the big bags under 
her eyes’—and here Nelly, taking cour- 
age from a gleam in John Millington’s 
face, suddenly pulled down and pinched 
out her own pretty under lids with her 
fingers—‘‘ with the big yellow bags un- 


der her eyes, and her mouth full of false | 


teeth, a-askin’ you to bang her hair, 
sir!” 

John Millington laughed in spite of 
himself, and in such a ease as his he who 
laughs is lost. Then and there, in the 
twinkling of an eye, Nelly Simmons saw, 
and all her fellow-apprentices saw, that 
a time might come when she could twist 
her master round her thumb. And so it 
did; and when one year later she was 
actually married to him, nobody was in 
the least surprised except John Milling- 
ton himself. He never wholly recovered 
from this surprise, and never wholly for- 
got that Nelly had been his apprentice. 
3ut he had a very good time with her, 
and he might have looked much farther 
and higher and fared much worse. She 
was industrious, quick, and merry; an ir- 
resistible mimic, and good-natured as the 
day is long; affectionate, too, and faith- 
ful, with a capacity for gratitude that 
kept her loyal in heart and thought to 
John Millington to his dying day, though 
he was old enough to be her father, and 
never once realized that his becoming her 
husband was any reason why he should 
take her from behind his counter, or give 


—___. 
her anything pleasanter to do than sew- 
ing on wigs. 

He learned to trust to her judgment, 
however, and to feel some pride in the 
thought that when he died, his ‘ little 
woman” would be quite equal to carrying 
on the business, and keeping up the repu 
tation of the old stand. If he had known. 
however, how firmly bent she was upon 
all the innovations which she had in vain 
suggested to him, he would have gone to 
his grave much less easy in his mind, 

‘* And as for that old red counter, I be- 
lieve he’d ha’ had it buried with him,” 
said Nelly to one of her bosom-friends, 
‘aif he’d once so much as thought Id tear 
itdown. You see, I hadn't said anything 
to him about it for so long, he’d forgotten 
it. What's the use, when a man’s made 
his mind up, and you can’t move him? 
I never used to badger him about any- 
thing after I saw ’twa’n’t any use. Mr, 
M. was a man you couldn't take liberties 
with, you know. You could see that 
yourself; when he jest shut his lips up 
tight, and didn’t make me no answer, 
then I knew I might ’s well stop. That's 
the way I always did with Mr. M. ‘ Pop- 
py,’ I'd say, ‘I gives up.’ An’ then some- 
times, you know, I'd get it, as much ’s 
three days afterward; after I'd thought 
‘twas all over with, he'd jest go ’n’ do it. 
That's the way Mr. M. was. There couldn't 
nobody take any liberties with him. But 
that old red counter, it did seem as if 
*twas the apple o’ his eye. I says to him 
one day, says I, ‘Poppy, you'd think that 
old red counter was made out 0’ the wood 
o’ your cradle you was rocked in, poppy, 
you're so wedded to it.’ An’ instead of 
laughin’-—he always laughed at me when 
I said things, jest laughed an’ laughed 
till his fat stomach ’d shaké; he used to 
like me to make him laugh. But he 
didn’t laugh a mite that time; he jest 
banged his hand down on the old thing, 
an’ got up an’ walked off without sayin’ 
one word. An’ then I knew it wa’n’t no 
use, an’ never would be, don’t you see. 
So I never so much as said the word coun- 
ter to him again ’s long ’s he lived, an’ I 
guess that’s ’s much’s five years ago.” 

From which it is to be plainly seen that 
Mrs. John Millington was a woman wiser 
in her day and generation than most of 
her betters. 

It was merely good policy and common- 
sense which cut short her attacks on the 





red counter, and not in the least any sen- 


















timent on account of her husband's at- 
tachment to it; and in less than one week 
after his funeral, the last bit of the faded 
old red boards had gone into the kitchen 
fre and been burned up; and in the place 
where the counter had been, stood a fine 
plush sofa, on which customers could take 
their ease while they were waiting to be 
served. 

“Tf Mr. M. could jest see ’em sitting 
there so comfortable,” said Nelly, ‘* he'd 
take in the sense of what I was always 
telling him;” and with this reflection she 
soothed any shadow of remorse she might 
have felt at having gone against her hus- 
band’s wishes so very soon after his death. 

But the little woman found her path be- 
set by all sorts of unexpected difficulties. 
Her native shrewdness had taught her all 
that it was needful to know concerning the | 
details of the work in the shop; she could | 
take the measurements for a ‘‘mount” as 
well as John Millington himself; was an 
adept in the judgment of dead hair, its 
quality and color; she knew by heart the 
receipt for the famous ‘‘Grecian Dye”; 
and as for the world-famed ‘‘ Millington 
Hair Restorer,” there were in the cellar | 
eight great tanks full of it, which she had | 
sat up two whole nights to boil and skim 
and strain, a few weeks before, when John 
Millington was too ill to do it himself. 

3ut all this knowledge did not help her 
when itcame to buying at wholesale, sell- 
ing to agents, arranging with banks, lay- 
ing in stock of materials, dealing with 
workmen, andso forth. She was worried 
and perplexed; and cheated also, which 
she knew, but could not help. Neither 
were her relations with her husband's old 
customers what she had expected: they 
had known her merely as the apprentice 
whom old Millington had taken it into 
his head to marry, and were not in the 
least prepared to extend to her the same 
confidence and courtesy with which they 
had treated him. This stung her, and 
with reason, for, as she said, half humor- 
ously and half sadly: ‘‘It’s me that has 
run the business this last five years. 
They'd all come in an’ give their orders 
to Mr. M., an’ he’d turn ’em right over to 
me before they was down the steps. Now 
there was old Mr. Martin; his last wig Mr. 
M. ’d taken the measures for the very last 
day he was in the shop; an’ I hadn't 
touched it, don’t you see, an’ there hadn't 
nobody touched it, till after Mr. M. died; 
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for, you see, ‘twas a fifty-dollar wig, an’ I 
was a-wantin’ ready money—an’ old Mar- 
tin was always one o’ them kind to pay 
right down for things. ‘No standin’ bills 
for me,’ I’ve heard him say many a time; 
‘standin’ bills is lyin’ bills too often’—not 
that he ever so much ’s mistrusted Mr. M. 
—there couldn’t nobody do that—but that 
was the principle he went on. Well, he 
was so pleased with his wig he put it on, 
an’ he walked right out o’ the shop with it 
on his head, an’ says he, ‘Well, well, Mr. 
Millington’s a big loss to us all; really 
he outdone himself on this wig. Isha’n’t 
ever have another like it.’ Well, at first 
I thought I'd tell him I made it all myself, 
am’ then I thought, no, I wouldn't, for 
he’d be sure to get a conceit right away 
it hurt his head somewhere, and be bring- 
in’ it back for me to alter. So I let it go 
*s if Mr. M. ’d made it, an’ he hadn’t so 
much as set finger to it, except jest the 
measurin’ for the mount.” 

Petty annoyances and trials thickened 
around Nelly, till she was quite out of 
heart, and began to grow irritable and im- 
patient. Nothing could quench her sense 
of humor, however, and when she found a 
sympathetic listener, she would pour out 
the history of her grievances in tales al- 
most too comic to be believed, and not at 
all creditable to human nature. 

One of the drollest was of a German 
Jew who had been a customer of the shop 
ever since Nelly had been in it. He came 
bustling in the first day that the shop was 
opened after Mr. Millington’s funeral. 

‘*So, so, Mr. Millington haf die?” he 
said, looking eagerly into Nelly’s face. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, sadly. 

‘*Too pad, too pad. Too pad I not get 
my new vig first.” 

‘Yes, your wig is pretty shabby,” said 
Nelly. ‘‘ You need a new one.” 

‘‘Now how much ish you going to 
sharge me for new vig ?” 

‘‘How much?” repeated the surprised 
Nelly. ‘‘ Why, the same you have al- 
ways paid—twenty-five dollars. Your 
wigs are very cheap at twenty-five dollars, 
Mr. Millington always said.” 

‘‘Twenty-five dollar! You tink I gives 
you twenty-five dollar for von vig? You 
tink me fool ?”—and the man slapped his 
own breast approvingly—‘‘ you tink me 
fool? Mr. Millington artist; I pay him 
twenty-five dollar. I not pay you such 
price; no,no. I not fool. You make me 





an’ then we finished it right up ina hurry, 





von vig for fifteen dollar.” 
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‘No, sir,” said Nelly, indignant; *‘ not 
for one dollar less than the old price. I 
pay the workmen the same price Mr. Mil- 
lington paid them, the women the same 
price; the hair costs the same. You can 
get your wig made somewhere else if you 
like; but if you get it here, you'll pay 
the same price you always have paid, and 
you'll have just as good a wig as you ever 


had.” 


The man went away muttering, ‘‘ You 


back the next day and ordered his wig, at 
the old price. 
Then there was 
spinster, who, after a few words of affect- 
ed condolence with Nelly, said, resolutely, 
with the tone of one taking a thing for 
granted, ‘‘ Well, now, how much are you 


Grecian Dye?’ 

‘*Not a penny, ma’am,” replied Nelly, 
in a tone no less resolute than her ques- 
tioner’s. ‘‘ Why should I?” 

‘“Why ? why ?” said the spinster, rising, 
and walking briskly up and down the 
shop. ‘‘Why, you don’t surely expect 
that we are going to pay you the same we 
used to pay Mr. Millington? Why, I was 
a customer of his long before you ever 
came here.” 

‘¢* Tong before I was born, too, I reck- 
on,’ I thought to myself,” said malicious 
Nelly, in recounting the incident—‘‘‘ long 
before I was born, by the way you look: 
you might be my grandmother, easy.’” 

‘* And Mr. Millington he always said,” 
continued the spinster, ‘‘that when he 
died he'd leave me ten gallons of the dye 
in his will. Isuppose he didn’t, did he?” 

‘*No, ma’am, nothing of the kind. Your 
name wa'n’t mentioned, and no dye left 
to anybody,” retorted Nelly, crisply. 

Then there was another spinster. 
‘“‘They’re the worst,” said Nelly, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘I always dread to see em com- 
in’in. There’s never no suitin’’em. Noth- 
ing ain’t becomin’ to their faces, they 
think; an’ I don’t know but what they’re 
right about that, but it isn’t anybody’s 
fault but their own. Well, she sat down 
in the chair before the glass, an’ I put on 
her new front we'd made. Twas about 
half gray. Mr. Millington he’d persuaded 
her to have it so. He used to say—if I’ve 
heard him once, I’ve heard him a thou- 
sand times—if old women only knew how 
much better they looked with gray hair, 





Dye. And he always advised everyly dy 
not to use it; only, he said, don’t you see. 
he might as well have it for those as 
would dye their hair anyhow, spite of 
fate. An’ his dye hadn’t any poison in 
it—nothing to hurt so much as a fly in the 
Grecian Hair Dye. Well, she sat down. 
an’ I put the front on her, an’ fixed the 


| little fluffy hair down over her forehead 
| real nice, an’ I says to her, ‘There, ma’am! 
must tink me fool,” and Nelly did not | 
expect ever to see him again; but he came | 


a mean-spirited old | 


that’s the most becomin’ front I’ve ever 
seen you wear.’ She never made me no 
answer at all, but sat a-lookin’, lookin’ at 
herself in the glass; an’ all of a sudden 
she exclaimed, 

‘**Oh, Mr. Millington, Mr. Millineton, 


| why can’t you come back, just for five 


minutes, to tell me if this does really suit 


| my complexion!’ 
going to come down on the price of the | 





‘‘That did make me mad,” said poor 
Nelly, ‘‘to hear her a-wishin’ she could 
call a dead man out o’ his grave jest to 
ease her mind about her looks, an’ I walk- 
ed right out o’ the dressin’-room, an’ left 
her. 

‘**Oh, Mrs. Millington, I hope I didn’t 
hurt your feelings any!’ she called after 
me. ‘I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings.’ 

‘**My feelings ain’t hurt, ma’am,’ said 
I. I wa’n't goin’ to let her know I mind 
ed it any.” 

A few months of these annoyances and 
perplexities wore out Nelly’s patience, and 
gave her a distaste for the business, of 
which in her husband’s time she had been 
so fond; and when, a little more than a 
year after Mr. Millington’s death, she re- 
ceived from his brother a handsome offer 
for the stand, and good-will, and secret of 
the Grecian Dye and Millington Hair Re- 
storer, she jumped at the chance of be- 
ing free from it all, sold out without 
any haggling about price or conditions, 
tock her money, and went off into the 
country to enjoy herself. But unlucki- 
ly she did not enjoy herself. She missed 
the noise and bustle of the city; her time 
hung heavy on her hands; and forget- 
ting all the discomforts she had endured 
in the shop,.she longed to get back to it 
again. She wrote to her brother-in-law 
to that effect; but he, who had been chuck- 
ling to himself over the good bargain he 
had made, had no idea of giving it up. 
His brother’s widow was no more to him 
than any other woman, and he did not in 
the least care whether she were contented 
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= 
or discontented in her changed life; and 
he wrote saying so, though not in so many 
words; advised her by all ineans to marry 
acain, and live as other women did, mind- 
ing her own business in her own house. 
But Nelly was not of a domestic turn. 
Her old sphere in the hair-dressing estab- | 
lishment seemed to her much wider, more 
important, more satisfying, than any- | 
thing which could be found under the 
head of ordinary housekeeping. 

‘*T can’t be mewed up all alone in a 
house,” she said. ‘‘It’snouse. Ive got 
to have people coming and going about | 
me, an’ know what's going on. I’d mope 
myself to death the way most women live. 
They don’t know anything of the world.” 
And Nelly racked her brains trying to 
think what she could turn her hand to | 
next. Bitterly she repented having sold | 
the secret of the Grecian Dye and Hair 
Restorer. ‘‘If Pd only kept them,” she | 
said, ‘* George might ha’ had all the good- 
will an’ the stock an’ weleome, an’ I'd | 
ha’ beat him in a year’s time; but it’s no 
use going into the hair-dressing line with- | 
out a Dye an’ a Restorer—no use at all. | 
There ain't folks enough with hair nowa- 
days to make one’s livin’ on.” 

She thought of a dressmaking estab- 
lishment, but that was too hard work; and 
of a restaurant, but she knew too little 
about cooking; more than that, she was 
fastidious in her way, and that seemed to 
her a lowering of her social position. She 
had been used to familiar and friendly 
conversations with fine and fashionable 
people; she knew their secrets. One can’t 
stand on dignity with the person who 
makes his wig or dyes his hair; they are, 
in a way, like accomplices in guilt. 

At last one morning, as Nelly was list- | 
lessly looking over a newspaper column, 
she saw the advertisement of a circulating | 
library to be sold, ‘‘ stand, fixtures, libra- | 
ry, and subscription list.” She knew the | 
library well. It was on the same street 
with her old place of business, and only a | 
few blocks off. She had been in the habit 
of getting there the few books she had time | 
or inclination to read. 

‘*Goodness!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what- 
ever’s happened to the Pettengills? I ex- 
pect he’s been took away, an’ she’s got 
sick o’ runnin’ it alone, jest ’s I did, an’ 
wants to sell out. My! won’t she wish 
herself back in it again ?” 

Promptitude was one of Nelly’s leading 





| nothing better. 


| than he could. 





traits. The very next train carried her 
Vou, LXIIL—No, 373.—8 


to the city, and before night her negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the library were 
under way. She had not quite enough 
money to buy it, and with a quaking 
heart she went to her brother-in-law, Mr. 
George Millington, to borrow a few hun- 
dred dollars. 

To her surprise, he received her with 
creat graciousness; and when she told her 
errand, replied: ‘‘ Yes, yes, by all means, 


| Nelly; that’s a sensible thing for you to 
| do; and I'd lke nothing better than to 
| have you close by. 


You could lend mea 
hand oceasionally, couldn’t you? I can’t 
get anybody to do just the right thing for 


| the women customers, as you used to.” 


‘*Oho! Mr. George, that’s the secret of 


| your kindness, is it?” thought Nelly: but 


she was good-natured, and, moreover, pol- 
itic, so she replied: ‘* Lor, yes; I'd like 
Mr. M. he always said I 
could fix the women’s wigs better in front 
I could come over every 
afternoon for a couple of hours ’s well ’s 
not, an’ I'd like it first-rate.” 

‘*That’s all right—that’s all right; that 
‘ll be a great help to me,” replied her bro- 
ther, and gave her a check for seven hun- 
dred dollars on the spot. 

‘* You needn't give me any note either, 
Nelly,” he said. ‘‘I know your word’s as 
good as your note any day, and you can 
pay me as you like, a little at a time. 
You'll soon clear that much. That ‘ Pet- 
tengill’s’ was a first-rate stand, and it’s 
just the business you'll like.” 

Nelly thought so too; but she was des- 
tined to find herself as much mistaken in 
this as she had been in thinking she should 
enjoy herself in the country. Books had 
never been familiar friends to her. She 
found to her mortification that she was 


| bewildered even by the titles, and some- 


times did not understand in the least what 
a customer was asking for. Pettengill 


| had been a publisher in the early part of 
| his life, and his library contained many 


books seldom found in circulating libra- 


| ries, and some which were very rare. He 


had had a pride about keeping the library 
intact, and there were shelves upon shelves 
filled with abstruse and uncommon books, 
some now almost out of print. Nelly’s 
first impulse had been to make a clean 
sweep of these, and replace them by new 
books in smart bindings; but, luckily for 
her, she had expressed this intention one 
day in the presence of one of the old pa- 
trons of the library, a lawyer, who, hav- 
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ing had far more brains than clients all 
his life, had settled now into a poverty- 
stricken old bookworm who haunted li- 
braries and book-stalls. 

‘‘God bless my soul, madam !” he shout- 
ed, in a tone that made Nelly jump. 
‘‘Don’t you know that.those old musty 
books, as you call them, are the only 
things worth anything in all this library ? 
All the rest is trash. Don’t you sell one 
book off those shelves.” 

Poor Nelly was as meek as she was ig- 
norant in her new sphere, and replied, 
very humbly, ‘‘Oh, I didn’t know, sir ; 
they looked so old, I thought they couldn’t 
be good for anything.” 

‘‘Humph!” growled the disgusted old 
man. ‘* You mind what I tell you, then; 
they're worth all the rest of your place put 
together. You hold on to’em. They'll 
be worth a pile of money to your grand- 
children.” 

After he had gone, Nelly took down one 
after another of the musty volumes, and 
glanced at them. Many of them were in 
old English, which might as well have 
been Sanskrit to Nelly, and not in one of 
them could she find a sentence which con- 
veyed any meaning to her mind. 

‘*My grandchildren, indeed!” said Nel- 
ly,contemptuously. ‘‘IfeverI have any, 
which seems no ways likely, I hope they'll 
talk another kind o’ language from this. 
I think the old man is cracked.” 

But when she told the incident to her 
brother-in-law, and he replied to her, 
‘*Well, you'd better have old Wilkins’s 
opinion about books than anybody’s in 
all this city; they say he’s been sent to 
from colleges to know where they could 
get books they wanted; what he don’t 
know about books isn’t worth knowing,” 
Nelly drew a long sigh, and perceived that 
there was much more in this matter of 
books than she had ever dreamed. 

More and more she realized this, and 
began to be ashamed as well as perplexed. 
She had been used in her former business 
to being looked up to as an authority ; 
here she was humiliated every day. Mere 
chits of girls came in and expressed sur- 
prise that she had not yet put in the libra- 
ry such and such a book, which had been 
‘Sout’ for a month, and of which poor 
Nelly had not so much as heard. How 
should she? She could not give a stand- 
ing order to publishers for so many pounds 
per month of books, as she used to to herb 


——_—_. 
|ed to make so many gallons of the Mil. 
| lington Hair Restorer. 

Nelly was shrewd enough to see that 
she must have help in this business, or 
make a failure of it. One day she went 
into a large free library and reading-room 
in the city, and sat herself down to watch 
whet was done there. She watched qui- 
etly the whole afternoon. At dusk she 
left the room, with a resolute look and a 
half-smile on her face. 

The next day George Millington, waik- 
ing by ‘‘ Pettengill’s,” was astonished to 
see workmen tearing down part of the 
wall. ‘‘ What in earth are you doing, 
Nelly?” he exclaimed. 

‘**Reading-room,” said Nelly, curtly— 
‘reading-room and coffee.” 

Her brother grasped her idea instantly. 
‘“By Jove! Nelly,” he said, ‘‘ that’s a good 
idea. How're you going to pay for it 2” 

‘*Mortgage,” said Nelly. 

‘*No, you sha’n’t,” said George. ‘‘Go 
shares with me, and let me pay.” 

** All right,” nodded Nelly. 

And this was all that passed between 
them, but George Millington went home 
and told his wife that they'd always been 
mightily mistaken about that girl John 
married. She was “real business,” which 
was the highest compliment George Mil- 
lington could pay anybody, man or wo- 
man. 

The next day there appeared in three of 
the leading papers of the city the follow- 
ing advertisement, which would have 
been worded differently if Nelly had got 
somebody else to write it for her; but if it 
had been worded differently, it would not 
have caught Jerry Williams's eye, and 
there might never have been anything es- 
pecial to tell about Mrs. Millington’s libra- 
rian. The advertisement ran as follows: 
Seas book-buyer in a circulating libra- 

ry. Must be a woman, and write a good hand, 


and know all about books. Apply through Post- 
office Box No. 1004. 


This did not seem to Nelly an extraordi- 
nary advertisement. It stated precisely 
what she wanted. To ‘‘know all about 
books” did not mean much to her. On 
the whole, she flattered herself that the 
advertisement was a singularly concise 
and sensible one. When Jerry Williams 
read it, she laughed outright and aloud, 
though she was all alone, and said to her- 
self, ‘‘ Goodness! what idiot wrote that?” 
and she laid down the paper and laughed 
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Then Jerry had a second thought, which 
made her take the paper up and read the ad- 
vertisement over again. Jerry was study- 
ing advertisements very carefully at that 
time, and nothing escaped her. Some 
way of earning her living in that ¢ity she 
was bent upon finding; so much so that 
she had even studied the columns of ad- 
yertisements of situations at service, all 
the time hoping that she might find one 
promising a situation not wholly menial 
which she could bring her mind to take. 
Jerry was the daughter of a New England 
farmer, and had lived for the first seven- 
teen years of her life in the dull solitude 
of a poor and thinly settled hill country. 
Here she had grown up a strong, self-con- 
tained, and clear-headed woman, such as 
the best New England stock produces. 
Jerry’s father had been a college-bred 


man, and from him Jerry had inherited | 


and acquired a love of books and a yearn- 
ing for a wider experience. She had an 


indomitable instinct that life held and | 


ought to hold a good deal more than could 


be compassed or afforded in the monoto- | 


nous succession of the days and seasons in 
a New England farm-house. From the 
time she was twelve years cld she had 
resolved to go out into the world—how, 
when, where, she did not know. But her 
resolve to go was none the less strong be- 
cause of her total uncertainty as to ways 
and means and destinations. Persistent 
purposes bring their own fulfillment in 


this life. Nobody may dare to set a limit | 


to the extent of their power to invite and 
conquer destiny. How else was it that to 
Jerry Williams, sitting still, summer after 
summer, on the sweet sunny barren hill 
slopes of her father’s farm, and knowing 
nobody, this should have happened, that 
a great-uncle of her mother’s, who had 
never seen any of them, wrote, all of a 
sudden, to ask if there were a daughter in 
their home who would like to come to live 
with him, and do the work of a copying 
clerk in his law office. He was old, and 
his eyesight growing dim, and he did not 
like to have young men about the house 
or the office; he wanted somebody he could 
trust. And Jerry, without a misgiving, 
her heart bounding with repressed delight, 
had journeyed alone to the old man’s 
door, created her own welcome on the in- 
stant by her honest, frank, sensible behav- 
ior, and sat herself down to work the 
next morning as if she had copied law pa- 
pers all her life. Her desires could not 








be said to have been extravagant, for they 
were fuily satisfied now. She worked 
hard at her writing all day, and boarded 
in her uncle’s family, which consisted of 
himself and a disagreeable deaf old house- 
keeper. She had, besides her board, two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. With 
this she contrived to do wonders. She 
dressed respectably, went to lectures and 
concerts, read and studied, and when her 
uncle died suddenly, in the seventh year 
of her stay with him, she had five hun- 
dred dollars in the savings-bank. 

There seemed nothing to do, then, but 
to go back to her father’s house. She was 
sufficiently well educated now to know 
that she was far too poorly educated to 
teach; and she had too much pride to 
stand behind a counter as a sales-woman. 
Very bitterly she reflected on her own in- 
capacities, and the narrowness of the open- 
ings for women’s self-support. Such work 
as she had done for her uncle she tried in 
rain to get. Young lawyers did it for 
themselves, and old lawyers had clerks. 
She resolved, however, to stay in the city 
for six months, and leave no stone un- 
turned to find a situation there. The 
thought of returning to the monotonous 
solitude of the country was insupportable 
to her. She had made few acquaintances 
in the town. Her uncle had been a taci- 
turn, eccentric old man, not on good terms 
with his neighbors, and Jerry had been 
too busy, as well as too reserved, to make 
friends as young girls generally do. But 
there was one house in which she felt at 
home—the home of the widow of a former 
partner of her uncle’s. Mrs. Shepherd 
was the only woman who ever visited 
in her uncle’s house—‘‘the one woman 
who'd got sense that he’d ever known,” 
the old man used to say. And he paid 
her the compliment of asking her to din- 
ner on Thanksgiving-day regularly every 
year. When Jerry found herself home- 
less, she went immediately to Mrs. Shep- 
herd’s house, and so won on the good 
woman’s sympathy that she consented to 
take her as a boarder for the winter. 

‘If you won't, Mrs. Shepherd, I must 
go home,” said Jerry, ‘‘ for I can’t go and 
live all alone in a boarding-house; and I'd 
almost rather die than go home.” 

‘It’s a burning shame your uncle didn't 
provide for you,” said Mrs. Shepherd; 
‘and all his money going to that good- 
for-nothing scamp of a nephew of his.” 

“‘Not at all,” said Jerry, coolly; “I 
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was only his clerk; just the same as any 
other clerk. He had me in the house be- 
cause it was more convenient, that was 
all. He was only great-uncle to my mo- 
ther, and never saw her in his hfe. I 
never looked for a dollar of his money 
except what I earned.” 

“Little enough that was, too, I'll be 
bound,” said Mrs. Shepherd. ‘* My hus- 
band always used to say, 
your uncle’s partner, that he was real 
ashamed, he’d be so close in a bargain.” 

‘*T think he paid me a good price,” re- 
plied Jerry, naming the sum. ‘That's 
better than I can do at anything I can 
| 
l 


rear of. Tve got five hundred dollars 
aid up already.” 
“You don’t say so!” 
Shepherd, admiringly. ‘* Well, you ain't 
a bit like other girls, I declare. 
that’s enough to keep you a good while.” 
‘But I don’t want to be ‘ kept,’ replied 
Jerry. ‘‘I want to earn my living, and 
lay up money just as I have been doing; 
and I mean to do it, too. I can find some- 
thing to do, I know I can.”’ 
Sut as week after week went on, and 


she found nothing, Jerry’s courage began | 


to fail. With a gloomy face she reckon- 
ed over and over the inroads that were 
being made on her little hoard by even 
the very moderate cost of her living at 
Mrs. Shepherd’s, and said to herself over 
and over, ‘‘ This won't do; I will take my 
money and go home.” 

She had just been passing through a sea 
son of such reflections when she chanced to 
see Nelly’s advertisement for a ‘* woman” 
who ‘‘ knew all about books.” ‘‘ It will do 
no harm to see what it means,’’she thought. 
‘It is written by a woman, I think, and it 
may be somebody I should like to work 
with.” 


So Jerry sat down, and after much 
thinking, and tearing up a half-dozen 
sheets of note-paper, concocted the fol- 
lowing reply: 


‘*MADAM,—Having noticed your adver- 
tisement for a ‘ book-buver,’ I write to say 
that I would like the situation, if I can 
meet your requirements. I have been a 
lawyer's copying clerk for six years, and 
write a clear hand, and I think I know 
enough about books to make the purchases | 
needful for a circulating library. Will | 
call and see you if desired. Yours truly, 

** JERRY WILLIAMS. 
‘* Address simply General Delivery.” 





when he was | 


exclaimed Mrs. | 


Why, | 


When Nelly received this letter, she 
threw it down in disgust, saying: ‘If that 
isn’t just like the conceit of men! TI said 
expressly, ‘Must be a woman.’ If I get 
any more applications from men, I'll a] 
ter the ‘advertisement to ‘No males need 
apply.’ And she tossed the letter into the 
waste-paper basket, and forgot all about it, 

Meantime poor Jerry was trudging to 
| the post-office several times a day for her 
| letter. On the third day she timidly asked 
the clerk if he would please tell her who 
owned Box No, 1004. 

‘** What do you want to know for?” said 
the clerk, cruffly. 


‘* Because I answered an advertisement 
| for a book-buyer in a circulating libra- 
ry, and it said to send the answer to that 
| box,” replied Jerry, with some spirit, ‘‘ and 
I thought if I could find out where the 
| place was, I would go and see if they 
| got my letter. I want the situation very 
much.” 

‘*Millineton is the name,” answered 
the clerk; ‘* that’s all I know about it.” 

An older clerk stepped forward and 
| said, kindly, ‘*It is the widow of Milling 
ton the hair-dresser. She has just bought 
out Pettengill’s Library.” 

‘Oh, Pettengill’s!” exclaimed Jerry, in 
astonishment. ‘* Why, I know that place 
very well. Thank you.” And she hur- 
ried away, with a strange feeling of be 
wilderment. 

‘I wonder I never thought of that 
place!” she said to herself. ‘‘I remember 
seeing Mr. Pettengill’s death in the news- 
paper. If I don’t hear to-morrow, I'll go 
right there and ask about it. Perhaps 
they never got my letter. There’s noth 
ing in the world I'd like so well.” 

The next morning no letter, and Jerry 
set off early on her errand. 

When she made known her business to 
Nelly, Nelly said, abruptly, ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you write? I had ’em write, so that I 
could see their handwriting in the begin- 
ning, and save myself trouble; and a pre- 
cious set of serawls I’ve got, too.” 

‘*T did write,” 
four days ago.” 

‘What's your name?” said Nelly. 

‘Jerry Williams,” replied Jerry, smil- 
ing. She liked the curt, straightforward 
ways of this droll little widow, with a dec- 
orous cap on her head, and crape at her 
throat, but her face as full of mischief as 
a kitten’s. 

‘*You don’t say so! Jerry ?” Nelly cried 


said Jerry. ‘‘I wrote 








out. ‘* Why, Jerry’s the name of a man. | 
[ recollect now; that’s the only man’s let- | 
ter | got. I thought the man must be a 
fool, when I said ‘must be a woman’ in 
the advertisement. How ’d you come to 
have such a name ?” 

‘‘My name is Jerusha,” Jerry replied, | 
laughingly, ‘‘after my mother; but I al- | 
wavs hated the name so, I’ve been called | 
Jerry ever since I was a child.” 

‘‘ Well, I never!” said Nelly, eying her 
visitor from top to toe, and liking her bet- 
ter and better. ‘‘I wish I'd only known | 
it sooner.” 

‘‘ Have you engaged some one already ?”’ 
asked Jerry. . ‘‘[?'m so sorry! I think I 
could suit you, and I should like the place 
very much.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” nodded Nelly, ‘‘ you'd suit; 
an’ you're the first one I’ve seen that 
would. You ’n’ me ’d get on first-rate; 
I can see that. Mr. M. he always said I] 
could take the measure of folks quicker | 
‘n anybody he ever see. We was in the | 
Did you ever use Milling- | 
ton’s Hair Restorer? No, I guess not’— 
looking with a keen professional eye at 
the thick wavy brown hair drawn back 
from Jerry’s temples. ‘‘ You hain’t had 
any occasion; but it’s the best thing was 
ever made to put on heads, an’ nothing in 
it to hurt so much’s a fly. 
cious fool ever I sold out that business. 
But there’s times when women don’t know 


hair business. 


. . 5 . > | 
their own minds, an’ I got into one o 


them times, an’ sold out quicker’n jiffy; 
an’ there ’twas, you see. 


I'm so homesick to get back 


He 


any time. 
tot, but George he won’t hear to it. 


ain't the fool to give it up now he’s got it, | 


‘n’ the Grecian Dye ’n’ the Restorer too.” 

Jerry was gazing bewilderedly into Nel- 
ly’s face, and her expression of perplexity 
recalled Nelly’s wandering mind to the 
subject in hand. 

‘*Oh, you needn’t mind my goin’ on,” 
she said, good -naturedly. 
way. If I couldn't talk, d die. That's 
what Mr. M. said when he took me to Par- 
is: we went there two years ago. 
he, ‘ Little woman, you’ve got to a place 
now where you've got to hold your tongue ; 
d’ye think it 1] kill ye?’ an’ I’most thought 
‘twould. We'd go round lookin’ for shops 
where they had ‘ English spoken’ over the 
door; an’’s sure ’s you live, when Id get 
in, the young lady that spoke English she’d 
have jest gone out, or the young man— 


Says 


| to that. 


| so. 


I was a pre- | 
| talk it all over. 


| that she’d do. 


‘*That’s my | 
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go out, an’ Mr. M. he’d be waitin’ at the 


| door, ’n’ I'd say, ‘No use, poppy; ther 


ain’t anything but French spoke in here.’ 
He spoke French pretty good, Mr. M. did. 
Most generally he could make ’em under 
stand him. 
here. 


But now about your comin’ 
You see, it’s jest this way: I'm 
goin’ to have you; I’ve made up my mind 
Fact is, I said, ’s soon’s I see you 
comin’ in, ‘Now here’s a girl I'd like to 
have; an’ all the while I’ve been talkin’, 
[ve been turnin’ things over in my mind 
to see how I could fix it.” 

‘*Then you have not engaged any one ?”" 
said Jerry, eagerly. 

‘“ Well, yes, I suppose I ought to say 
I have,” replied Nelly; ‘* but I’m thinkin’ 


if lean’t work her in some otherway. I've 


| got to keep her, poor down-spirited thing. 


She wa’n’t no ways fit for the place; but 


| she kind o’ worked on my feelin’s so I 


jest had to tell her she could come, an’ 
I'd got all wore out; too, with the lot I'd 


seen. My!suchalot! Iwas gettin’ sick 


| o’ the sight o° women, and *most ready to 


advertise fora man; but they do bully you 
If a man’s good for anything, he’s 
sure to bully, sooner or later; they’re all 


| alikeaboutthat; an’ ve made up my mind 


to run my own business. 
in here 


You jest come 
now ’n’ take your hat off, *n’ we'll 
[ll tell you what I'm 
a-fixin’to do. I expect it ‘ll all come out 
right, for this woman that I've got—I only 


| engaged her late last night—she’d been 
I couldn't help | 
myself, ’n’ I could set right down ’n’ ery | 


twice before ‘n’ I told her she wouldn't do. 
I didn’t tell her the reason, but, you see, 
the fact is, she’s one o’ the kind that makes 
you feel real sorrowful the minute you 
look at her—you know there are some 
folks jest that way—an’ I told her I didn't 
think she was strong enough; except for 
She’s a real lady, you can 
see that to look at her; but, says she, ‘ I've 
never had a sick day in my life; I prom- 
ise you I won’t be sick.’ So, don’t you 
see, What could I say then? SolI told her 
she could come, an’ she'll be here to-mor- 
row. Poor thing, she’s had some awful 
trouble, I'm jest sure of it; but I think 
it ll] be queer if you ’n’ me together can’t 
get it all straightened out. I think she'll 


| do lots better to sell the stationery—don't 


*Twouldn’t make so much differ 
ence about that, if a person was melan- 
choly, would it? Now come right along 
and we'll talk it allover. Iexpect you're 
a master-hand for plannin’, with them eye- 


you ? 
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‘Pettengill’s,” three months later, 
when Nelly’s arrangements were a 

! fected. 
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into the library and reading-room 
iba beyond; to the right of them was Nelly’s 
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: much less melancholy, than they feared. 
she presided very effi 











ciently at the coun 
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Wspapers, Mag 
ll small stationery wares; 





Zines, and ; 


as Nelly re 











marked to Jerry, confidential 














; ly, ‘If folks come to buy writin’-paper, 
: why, it’s writin’-paper they want, an’ there 


much persuadin’ or choosin’ about it, 
an’ it don’t make much odds whether a 
person’s glum or not; they'll buy their 
writin’-paper if you've got it to sell to’em. 
‘Tain't ’s ’tis in the 








you wouldn't never sell nothin’ if you 
didn't kind o’ draw the customers on, ’n’ 
{ be real pleasant-spoken to ’em, an’ divert 





em ’s you went along. 


Mr. M. he al- 








a) 
and | 


hair business, where | 


i brows. Mr. M. always said, ‘ Look at the 
eyebrows, little woman, look at the eye 
brows,’ an’ Lalwaysdo. Now come right 

along.”” And Nelly led the half-amused, 
half-alarmed, but altogether interested 
Jerry into her little back parlor, where, 
amid the sound of falling plaster and blows 

‘ of hammers, they sat down and discussed 

' i ill the arrangements for the new ‘‘ Petten 

i vill 

| They agreed admirably. Each was, in 

truth, t 

‘My! what a piece of luck it was, my | 
findin’ you!” exclaimed Nelly at last. 
‘“Why didn’t you have sense enough to 

ign your name out Jerusha in that letter 

Didn't you know nobody but a man was 
ever called Jerry? My! but that was a 
close call, ‘s Mr. M. used to say, but v hat 
['d ha’ missed you, nn? Vo vd ha’ missed 
me, jest by your bein’ ealled Jerry, which 
is no kind of a name for a woman, not 

: but what I should kind o’ hate Jerusha 

i myself. Ill own to that much.” 

4 A very quaint and inviting little plac 


ways said I'd sell three bottles 0’ Gree} 
Dye to any other girl’s one; ‘n’ as for t] 
switches, well, he used to say to me som 
times, ‘ 


Little woman, you did pile the ] 


up on that woman’s head, didn’t you no 
Hain’t you got any conscience? ‘> 
poppy,’ I used to say; 
but 
hard.’” 

Business poured in at ‘ Pettengill’ 


The very oddity of its sign made every 


‘I had a first-ra 


I wore it all out a-usin’ it to 


ne 
one, 


enatural complement of the other. | body stop and look at it twice. 


READING-ROOM AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
COFFEE AND ROLLS. 

Nobody went in once without returning 

There was a home-like air about the plac 

which was very restful to strangers tarry 

ing in the city for a few days. 

} +} : 

dows were filled with flowers 

insisted on this; 


The win 
Jerry had 
ie fine plant in bloom 
stood always in the centre of each of th 


oO}! 


long tables in the reading-room; ink and 
pens ly for use; paper and stam) ¢ 

envelopes to be bought at the counter; and 
it was really surprising how big a mail 
sometimes went out of letters bearing in 
one corner the odd date ‘* At Pettengill’s.” 
These letters found their way to many 


quarters of the globe, and one of them, 


reat 


which was read with great consternation 


12 little parlor, and back of that again a 
+ mall kitchen, where at all hours of the 
4 day the best of coffee sent out it ; delicious 
fragrance. A cup of good cotfee and a 

roll anybody could have who came to read 

his ne ypers in the reading-room. It 

was a novel feature, and it drew as only 

1 novelty and comfort combined could. 

i Jerry as librarian was installed over the 
library ar 1 reading-room. The * poor 

down-spirited thing,” who had so appealed | 

to Nelly’ssympathies at the outset, turned | 

: out to be a more trustworthy person, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


me summer morning at the breakfast ta 
ble of a famous old house in England, has 
so direct a bearing on this narrative 
fact, embodies so much of it—that 
worth it entire. It was 
written by Wilfrid Beddoes to his eldei 
brother, Sir Renwick Beddoes, of Beddoes 
Hall, and ran as follows: 


in 
it is 


while to give 


‘* DEAR OLD REN, 
ifornia, instead of 
month, as I expected. 
for a year. 


I am going to Cal- 
coming home 
You won't see me 
I shall come round by Japan. 
At first I thought I'd let you set this dow1 
as another of my freaks, but I believe Vl 


+ 
next 


| make a clean breast of the thing to you, 


old fellow, only premising that you tell 
nobody, least of all, Ethel. Women don’t 
understand such things. Ren, I’m hard 
hit, and with a girl I can’t marry, and I’m 
going to clear out before I make a fool of 
myself; that is, if I don’t do it before I go 
out of this room. I’ve never spoken a 
word to her yet, and I never mean to, and 
I don’t know her name; but, by Jove! 
Ren, it goes hard with me. Of course you 
can’t understand how such a thing could 
happen to me, of all men in the world 
Perhaps if I had had more to do with wo 
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men, as you’ve always been telling me, it 

wouldn't; but it is all up with me now, 

iothine will ever take this girl’s face 

mm before my eyes, 
nd the world will. 

and I shall not write again 

ch San Francisco. 


unless knocking 
So I'm off to-mor 
trl) J 
Don't worry about 
I'm all right as soon as I can shake 
thine off: never was better 
Love to Ethel and the boys. 

‘* Your loving brother, WILFRID.” 


in my 


On letter Wilfrid 
Beddoes perceived that his brother would 
necessarily be thrown into the greatest 
perplexity by the sentence, ‘* That is, if I 
don’t do it before I go out of this room.” 

He'll think Lam stark mad,” he thought. 
‘How eould I be writine a letter in the 
room with a gi 


reading this over, 


girl I'd never spoken to, and 
love with? I must tear the 
letter No, Pll put a postscript; it 
| set him more at ease to know the 
whole truth. Then he'll know that I’ve 
hake myself free from it.” 

So the letter was amended, and made 
clear by the 
postscript: 


vet was in 
up. 
will sé 


rot tos 
got tos 


following extraordinary 


The girl is the clerk or book-keeper in | 


this circulating library, where I have been 
taking my coffee mornings. 
see such a thing out of America, you 
know ; but, Ren, I wish 
her. 
yet to compare with her.” 

When Sir Renwick Beddoes read this 
postscript, he made an involuntary ejacu 
lation—‘‘ Good heavens!” 

‘‘What is it, Renwick ?” 
Ethel, alarmed. 

‘Oh, nothing,” 
“nothing only another freak of Wil- 
frid’s. He’s started for Japan; won’t be 
back for a year.” 
ter into his pocket. 

‘* How tiresome!” said Lady Ethel. ‘‘] 
wanted him to go with me to Rome this 
winter. There’s never any counting on 
Wilfrid.” 

‘*Gad, no!” muttered Sir Renwick, as 
he left the table. ‘* There never has been. 
The Lord knows what he'll do next—or 
the devil,” he added, under his breath, as 
he walked hastily out into the shrubbery, 
and took the letter out to read it again. 
The second reading somewhat allayed his 
disturbed feelings. He saw that his bro- 
ther was as fully alive as he could wish 
to the impossibility of any marriage in 


you could see 


said 


Lady 


Wouldn't | 


« ! 
I swear I’ve never seen a woman 


replied Sir Renwick— | 


And he thrust the let- | 


the case, but every drop of blood in Sir 
Renwick’s veins boiled with anger that 
there should have been any temptation 
to it. ‘'Confound those Americans!” he 
said. Wil 
mad to have thoucht of 

lll write to him this 
mail.” And he did—a letter 
Wilfrid Beddoes read it, 
| three weeks later, in San Francisco, made 
| him so angry that he had a dozen minds 
to give up his trip to Japan, go back, and 


** A woman inacotfee-room! 
frid must be stark 
her a second time. 
very next 


which, when 


This was what had happened to Wilfrid 
Beddoes. 
gill’s” one morning, from mere curiosity, 
to see what the place was like. He had 
| found the coffee delicious, the reading- 
room cool, and fragrant with the fragrance 
of azaleas; and he had gone again. The 
| had chaneced—what 
language and age are responsible for that 
meaningless 


He had sauntered into ‘* Petten- 


second morning he 
word, ‘‘ chance ?”—chanced 
to take his seat at a table from which he 
could look directly across at Jerry's desk 
inthe library. Jerry was writing. Some- 
| thing in the contour of her head and neck 
| arrested his attention. He looked at her 
steadily, till she, probably conscious of 
some disturbing influence, lifted her head 
and looked around. Finding no one near 
| her, she resumed her writing without look- 
ing toward the reading-room. That one 
sight of her lifted face smote on the heart 
|of Wilfrid Beddoes with a strange and 
sudden thrill, almost likea pang. He did 
not pause to analyze or to combat it. He 
| simply gazed, and continued to gaze, till 
he was roused by Nelly’s clear and crisp 
| voice, with a dash of malice in it, ** Your 
cotfee’s getting cold, sir.” 
| ‘*Talways take it cold, madam,” replied 
| Wilfrid Beddoes, with an icy glance at 
Nelly. 

‘“My! what a lie!” thought Nelly, and 
trotted away, full of the impulse to go and 
| tell Jerry how the Englishman 
| ing at her. 
her steps. 


vas star- 
A second thought checked 
‘‘No, Dll keep it to myself a 
bit,” she thought, ‘‘an’ see what he does. 
| He looked all struck of a heap;” and Mrs. 
Nelly sat down in her little parlor, where 
she could not be seen, and watched warily. 
Jerry went on with her writing. Wilfrid 
3eddoes drank his coffee, took up a news- 
paper, and holding it so that it would con- 
ceal his face, watched Jerry intently for 
half an hour. Then he rose, and walked 
out of the shop slowly, like a man in a 
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dream. Nelly let him reach the thresh- | at a desk before. He thinks he can stare 
old of the door before she intercepted him, | as much as he likes because we are Ameri- 
smilingly, with, ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, | cans. But he won't get a chance to stan 
you have forgotten to pay for your coffee.” | at me any more.” 

Without a change of muscle, he walked Simple Jerry! When Wilfrid Beddoes 
on and out into the street. He had not | came in that morning, took his usual seat. 
heard her. lifted his eyes to feast on their usual ban- 
| quet, and looked over to the vacant space 
rand-boy, snatching his cap from the win- | where Jerry’s desk had stood the day be 
dow-sill; ‘* T]1 eateh him.” fore, he gave a sudden start, which Mrs. 

‘‘ Never mind, Peter; he'll be in again. | Nelly, that mischievous spider, watching 
He's been here before. He's in a brown- | from her parlor door, saw, and chuckled 
study about something,” said Nelly, care- | to herself. 
lessly, and went back into her parlor to | ‘IT do wonder what he'll do now ? Tl 
have her laugh out. bet he don't drink his coffee cold this 

With singular wisdom, Nelly held her | morning.” 
tongue and kept her observations to herself | And he did not. 
for many days, as, morning after morn- 


‘‘Tll run after him,” exclaimed the er- 


Never dreaming that 
| he was watched, and being alone in the 
ing, regularly as the day, rain or shine, | reading-room, he swallowed the coffee 
hastily, laid down his newspaper, and be- 
gan to walk up and down the room, with 


the Englishman came back for his cof- 
fee, and sat, silent, abstracted, behind his | 
newspaper, watching Jerry. This went | his hands clasped behind his back, occa- 
on for two or three weeks, when, one | sionally looking across into the library. 
morning, Nelly, coming into the library | Very soon he reached a point from which 
a little late, found that Jerry had moved | Jerry’s new station was in sight. An ex- 
her desk nearer one of the library win- | pression of relief crossed his face. She had 
dows. not gone, then. He took a chair, drew it 

‘* There, Lalways told you you could see | to his new point of observation, sat down, 
better up in that corner,” exclaimed Nelly. | made a few entries in his note-book, and 

Jerry colored, and said, ** Yes, itis light- | then went away. Jerry did not look up 
er here.”” Inamoment more her instinet- | during all this time, and went on with 
ive honesty got the better of her, and she | her work calmly unconscious of her be 
added: ‘*‘ But I saw well enough where it | sieger’s flank movement. Not so Nelly, 
was before. I moved to get out of the | 
way of that Englishman. Ido think the 
English are the rudest people in the world. 
He stares at me so I can’t bear it any long- 
er. I wish he wouldn't come here; but 
he seems to have taken it up so regularly 


who, at Wilfrid’s first movement to leave 
his seat, had skipped into the outside shop, 
and watched his every movement. 


‘* Begins to look serious,” thoucht the 
good-hearted little woman. ‘‘My! but 
| wouldn’t it beadark, though, if he was to 
I thought I’d just move my desk out of his | propose to Jerry? I wish he'd jest give 
sight.” me a chance to talk to him about her. I 

‘*You can’t get where he can’t see you | wouldn't dare begin it, though, not for the 
from the reading-room,” replied Nelly. lifeo’ me. He looks’s fierce ’s a bull-pup. 

‘*Oh, he always sits in that one seat,” | I ain’t forgot that fust day the way he 
said Jerry, innocently. ‘‘ He never sits | said, ‘I always take it cold, madam.’ A 
anywhere else.” big lie that was, an’ no sort of occasion.” 

By an almost preternatural etfort, Nelly 
withheld her tongue from telling Jerry of 
this incident, and waitéd impatiently for 
the next day. 

The next day Mr. Beddoes came late for 
‘* Does he?” said Jerry. ‘‘ Well, I wish | his coffee. He had overslept, felt ill, and 
he’d go back where he came from. He's was out of humor. As he walked through 
the rudest man I ever saw.” | the shop to the reading-room, he chanced 

‘*T think he’s taken a fancy to you,” | to catch Nelly’s eye. A gleam of barely 
said Nelly, mischievously. suppressed mirth in it struck upon his 

‘‘Pshaw, Nelly,” replied Jerry; ‘* don’t | guilty self-consciousness, and irritated him 
be a simpleton! He just likes to stare, | exceedingly. Pulling the ends of his mus- 
that’s all. I suppose he never saw a girl | tache fiercely, as was his habit when any- 


‘*T wonder what he’s staying about here 
so long for ?” said Nelly, as indifferently as 
she could; ‘‘he’s a stranger, know. He 
writes heaps an’ heaps of letters to Eng- | 
land.” 
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thing annoyed him, he strode past her | looked after him as he disappeared in the 
without his usual courteous bow, and said | crowd. Anevilangel put it into Mr. Bed- 
to himself, as he took his usual seat: ‘* By | does’s mind to turn and have one more 
Jove! Lwon’t come here any more. Hang | look at the little flower-filled windows be- 
that woman! she’s been spying on me, 1} hind which sat the woman whose counte- 
do believe.” | nance had taken such hold of him. He 
As he seated himself at the table, Jerry | saw Nelly’s pert laughing round face 
chanced to look up. He had involunta- | stretched out at the door, evidently gazing 
rily looked in her direction to make sure | after him; the sight strengthened his res- 
that he had not been mistaken in his se- | olutions and quickened his steps. 
lection of his new seat. Jerry flushed to} ‘'The very type ofan insufferable Amer- 
her forehead, and an expression of anger | ican shop-woman. I believe she'd have 
passed over her face. In a twinkling the | driven me mad before long. How can 
expression of anger died, but the flush | that noble, refined girl be in the employ of 
did not. A thought—no, the ghost of a| sucha vulgarian 7” he thought to himself. 
thought—had crossed Jerry’s mind. Wil-| ‘‘The relation must be well-nigh insup- 
frid Beddoes, with the instinct of a subtle | portable.” 
attraction, read it all. If he had known at that moment that 
‘*She has seen me,” he said, and, spite | there was nobody in the world whom this 
of himself, a sort of joy filled him at the | ideal girl of his liked better than this very 
thought—‘‘she has seen me, and it was | ‘‘insutferable shop-woman,” that they 
for that she moved her desk. I must not | called each other ** Nelly” and ‘ Jerry,” 
come here any more; I will not. Dear | and were as familiar as sisters, his ideal- 
cirl! I would not harm her for the world. | izing passion might, perhaps, have been 
What a noble face! what a pure atmos- | killed on the spot, and he would have en- 
phere! what honesty, what calm, what | joyed his trip round the world better. 
sweetness!’”> And Wilfrid Beddoes sighed But he did not know it; neither could 
deeply, leaned his face on his hand, and | he find anything in his trip round the 
remained lost in thought for some time. | world — motion, places, people — which 
Then he drank his coffee slowly, linger-| would kill or banish that strange idealiz- 
ingly, and read his paper, as usual, but | ing passion. Wherever he went, what- 
did not once more look toward Jerry’s | ever he saw, he saw all the time, with 
seat. If he had, the chances were good | greater or less distinctness, the little black 
that he might have met one of the two or | walnut writing-desk in ‘* Pettengill’s” 
three glanees which Jerry could not help | library, and a fair, serious, honest face 
turning toward him. Buthe did not look. | bent over it. He did not think it a beau- 
His mind was made up; and as soon as he | tiful face—nobody ever had. People usu- 
had finished his coffee, he wrote the letter | ally did not admire Jerry. She had not 
to his brother which we have already read. | one really beautiful feature in her counte- 
He wrote it rapidly, read it over, sealed it, | nance; but there could not be a face tell- 
and tossed it to one side, with a’ sigh of re- | ing more clearly the story of a straight- 
lief. Already'the satisfaction of a course | forward, strong, loyal, affectionate nature 
of conduct decided upon began’ to steal | than did Jerry’s. Sunny, too, it was, 
into his mind. with the radiance of health, contentment, 
‘‘Of course—of course,” he thought. | and energy, and there was in her blue- 
‘* What a fool I should be to think of any- | gray eyes a certain look of quiet deter- 
thing else! I have made an ass of myself 


mination, which was the most individual 
already, that’s plain.” And Mr. Beddoes | look onher face. It haunted Wilfrid Bed- 
walked out of the shop with a look loftier | does like a far-off sound in the air which 
and colder than usual. he could never wholly hear, and never 
As Nelly stretched out her fat little | wholly escape. He made a good fight 
short-fingered hand to take the money for | with himself and with it, but it was of no 
his coffee, he experienced a sudden recur- | use. 
rence of aversion to her, which betrayed At the foot of the sacred mountain in 
itself in every line of his face. Japan, in the ivory courts of old temples 
‘*My!” said Nelly, as he left the shop, | in India, on the Mount of Olives, on the 
‘‘looks as if he'd bite your head off this | banks of the Nile, in Rome, St. Peters- 
morning. Wonder what's the matter | burg, Paris—the same. The face was be- 
now?” and she walked to the door and | fore him, the thought was in his mind, 
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man, and it took him a very few hours + 
arrange his plan of proceeding. Throuch 
a business acquaintance he easily procu 


the desire was in his soul, the love was in 
his heart; the fight with it, with himself, 


was of no use 


) 


was of as little use on the 


red 
last day as on the first of the year for|an introduction to Mrs. Shepherd, and 
which he kept it up. A whole year, and | told her, without circumlocution or » 
around the world: what more could a} serve, his purpose in wishing to ma 
man do? Would it not have been a folly, | Miss Williams’s acquaintance. He 
as well as a sort of blasphemy, to have | not tell Mrs. Shepherd that he had spent 
kept it up longer? So thought Wilfrid |a year in spinning around the entire 
Beddoes, and he sailed back to America | globe trying to drive this purpose out of 


one year and a month from the day on | his mind. 
which he had set his face toward San 
Francisco. <Azaleas were at the last of 


That he kept to tell Jerry 
Neither did he ask Mrs. Shepherd to ask 
Jerry if he might come and see her: he 
simply appointed an hour at which he 
would call. On seeing her once, he w 
ettengill’s” after his return, there stood fully resolved. 
one of the last pink azaleas of the season 
on the table at which he had written that 
letter to Sir Renwick. As he took his 


seat, 


their blooming when he went away, and 
the 7 


ie morning when he first went into 


If he had known what a 
hair-breadth escape he had from being 
authoritatively refused this permission by 
Jerry herself, he would have suffered an 

| agony of apprehension. Of Jerry’s re 


he searce dared raise his eyes to 
look into the other room. Had she gone | fusing to see him at all, he never so much 


away? Had she died? Had he lost her?|as thought. Yet, except for Mrs. Shep 
as he deserved to, he thought to himself. | herd’s influence, she would probably have 
No. With a sudden heat, and a sudden | done so. 

quickening in his veins, he saw her: still} ‘‘ I think it is impertinent in him,” said 


ir, still serious, still calm and busy, | Jerry, hotly. ‘‘Hedoesn’t know me at all. 
bending in the old way over the old desk, | He can’t want to marry me.” 
which he saw—and smiled a little tri-]|  ‘*But he does,” said Mrs. Shepherd. 
umphantly to himself—had been moved | ‘‘ You just see him, Jerry.” 

o the place where he had first seen | ‘I don’t want to,” 
it. There she was, and looking upon her 


said Jerry. 
‘*Never mind,” said Mrs. Shepherd 

once more, Wilfrid Beddoes knew that You needn’t ever see him again, if vou 
he had not come back for naught; that it | ain’t a mind to, you know.” 
was right, that it was inevitable, that he ‘*T should think not,” said Jerry ; ‘* nor 
should at least try to win this woman for | this time either. I won’t go down.” 
his wife. <A reverent misgiving whether ‘* Please do, Jerry,” said Mrs. Shepherd, 
he could, grew strong within him as he] who had faith in Wilfrid Beddoes from 
watched her once more, and saw that the | the outset-—‘‘ please do, just to please me. 
twelve months had left apparently un- | Tl] go down with you.” 
touched the cheeks, the lips, the contented ‘‘Well, if you'll go down too,” said 
brave eyes, and the forceful expression. Jerry, ‘‘that wouldn’t be so bad. He 

Jerry did not see him, but Nelly did: | couldn’t say anything then.” 
knew him ‘‘the minute he walked in,” ‘‘No,” said Mrs. Shepherd; ‘‘only just 
to get a little acquainted.” 

This was not what Wilfrid Beddoes 
| wanted. When he saw Mrs. Shepherd's 
portly figure entering the room, and Jer- 
ry’s slender form in a species of occulta- 
tion behind her, the gratification which 
this arrangement gave to his English- 
man’s sense of propriety was entirely out- 
weighed by the lover’s sense of embarrass- 
ment. He had been audacious enough to 
plan telling Jerry the whole truth then 
and there in the first minute. It was well 
for him that Mrs. Shepherd stood in the 
way of his carrying out this plan. It 
would have lost him Jerry, once for all; 
it nearly did in the second interview. 


1e afterward said; but she ‘‘ wasn’t goin’ 
to let on that she’d ever taken any notice 
of him.” So she returned Mr. Beddoes’s 
slight bow with a curtailed nod, which 
she fancied was as dignified as his; and 


she would have been mightily surprised to 
know how well he read her, and how like 
an eternity the time had appeared to him 
while he was waiting for her to leave the 
shop that he might have a little conver- 
sation with the grave-faced woman at the 
stationery counter, from whom, and not 
upon any account from Nelly, he had re- 
solved to ask the address of the young 
lady who sat in the librarian’s desk. 

Mr. Beddoes was a resolute and prompt 
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‘But I don’t love you,” she said. ‘I | mind exactly how she felt about Jerry’s 
don’t even know you.” | marriage. She was good-naturedly and 
You do not love any other man,” re- | disinterestedly glad for Jerry; but Mr. 

ed Wilfrid Beddoes, confidently. 
‘Tf Jer ‘ry had had a trace of sentimental- 
, about her, she would have resented | civil word out of him from fust to last,” 
but she said, at once, ‘‘Oh no.” |she said. ‘‘An’ when he'd brought him 
self to marryin’ Jerry, don’t you see,there 
wasn’t any sort o’ reason for his lookin’ 


Beddoes himself was a rankling thorn in 
Nelly’s soul. ‘Never had so much’s a 


And you never have?’ asked her 
ve lover, only a little less confidently. 
No, indeed, never,” said Jerry, with | down on me any more ’n on her’—a bit 
ndu itable fervor. | of logic which was thoroughly character- 
‘Then you will love me,” replied Wil- | istic and feminine. However, Nelly soon 
frid Beddoes, slowly, solemnly, looking | forgot all her grievances in a new matri- 
into Jerry’s eyes with a gaze which she} monial connection. Mr. George Milling- 
It compelling from her soul an inex- | ton, within one year after his wife’s death, 


n 


icable assent. ‘‘I will make you love | proposed marriage to Nelly, and was ac- 
I know I can, if you will let me try.” | cepted by her with a slow, hesitating ac- 


Jerry was silent. | quiescence, which was far more the result 
‘You will love me,” reiterated Wilfrid | of bew ilder d delight than anything else. 
Beddoes. ‘‘I swear to you that you will | She might well be pardoned for a measure 
e me.” of triumph in this unlooked-for tribute 


Jerry was silent, her eyes fixed on the | from her husband’s brother; for, as she 
floor, her hands lying quiet in her lap, | said, confidentially, to one of her oldest 
er whole figure motionless with a quiet | cronies: ‘‘ You know how ’twas. When 
vhich was almost unnatural. Wilfrid| Mr. M. was alive, George’s wife she 
Beddoes took one of her hands in his: | wouldn't hardly so much ’s speak to me; 
e did not seem to know that he had | and Mr. M. he used to get real mad about 
taken it. He lifted the hand to his lips: | it, ’n’ sometimes he wouldn’t go near his 
did not seem to know that he had | brother for a long spell, nor have nothin’ 
done so. He looked at her in silence for | to do with ‘em. But I always said to him 
me minutes. At last he said, ‘‘Do you | —if I’ve said it once, I’ve said it a hun- 
dred times, I guess—‘ Poppy,’ says I, ‘you 


s 


iot believe that you can love me ?” 
‘I do not know,” said Jerry, deliberate- | meshes mind; the time ‘ll come when they ‘ll 
‘Tm thinking.” be glad enough to take some notice o’ us.’ 
One month later, Mr. Wilfrid Beddoes, | But I never thought o’ its comin’ this way. 
younger brother of Sir Renwick Beddoes, | My! but I'm glad to get back into the 
of Beddoes Hall, was married to Mrs. Mil- | business, though: there hain’t been a sin- 
lington’s librarian, and carried her off | gle gallon of fust-rate Restorer made in 
triumphan itly around the world—the | that cellar since I left it. I can tell by 
same journey which he had taken alone, | the color that the tanks are all full of set- 
he year before, trying to forget her. How | tlin’s; an’ as for the Grecian Hair Dye, 
Jerry gladdened and grew in the new at-;} what they’ve been doin’ to that I can’t 
1osphere of love, and the new delights of |} imagine. Miss Martin’s hair ’s got so 
travel and luxury and culture, and how | streaky, I declare I’ve been ashamed to 
Sir Renwick Beddoes died in the second | see her goin’ about the streets lookin’ so, 
ar after Wilfrid’s marriage, and Mrs. 
Millington’s librarian became Lady Jeru- 
sha Beddoes, of Beddoes Hall, is as well 
told in few words as many. But it is as 
well to add, for a warning to all who, for 
any reason whatever, set themselves up 
to fight against the unconquerable forces 
of a true and great passion of love, to de- 
spoil it of its kingdom, or set a usurper in 
its place, that it was never permitted to 
Wilfrid Beddoes to forget that he had lost 
out of his life a whole year’s happiness 
that he might have had. 
Nelly never could make out in her own 


an’ everybody to know she was a regular 
customer o’ ours. My! I wonder what 
Mr. M.’d say to it all! I expect he'd say, 
jest ’s he was always sayin’, ‘ Little wo- 
man, there’s no knowin’ what ‘ll happen.’ 
Now, don’t you see, here’s Jerry married, 
an’ livin’ in the English nobility, ’‘n’ Mr. 
M. dead ’n’ gone, ’n’ livin’ in heaven—I'm 
sure 0’ that, ’n’ always have been—'n me 
married to George Millington, of all men 
in this world, ’n’ a-sittin’ up nights in our 
old cellar, makin’ Dye an’ Restorer in 
them tanks again, jest ’s I used to wheu 
Mr. M. was alive. Don’t it beat all ¢ 
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KENTUCKY FARMS. 

\ THENEVER a business man gets 

away from his affairs, and jour- 
neys into a far country for even a short 
time, he may see many things that he 
would entirely overlook, if, with his 
mind filled with the every-day cares of 
life, he passed through the very same sec- 
tions in the usual unobservant way. 

A pity it is that our commercial tray- 
ellers could not become trained observers, 
ready and acute as they are in all that 
pertains to their work, often witty and 
full of good stories. If they could only 
learn to spend the many hours which 
they are obliged to pass wearily in country 
taverns that are none of the best, and are 
often of the worst, in reporting what they 
might observe, what a resource against 
weariness it would be for them, and what 
a benefit to all who wish to know what 
the resources of this country really are, 
and how they may be developed! The 
business man who can write at all writes 
best for other business men. They could 
also adopt the patent method on which 
this article is written: in their search aft- 
er facts they might make the acquaint- 
ance of such men as my friend Professor 
J. R. Procter, the State Geologist of Ken- 
tucky, and get them to furnish all the 
real substance of their reports, and the 
material to fill up the gaps in their narra- 
tive, as he has in this article, so that a 
part of the interest of the reader would 
be to find out how much the ostensible 
writer didn’t know of his subject. 

At the late meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in Boston, the writer sought in- 
formation from the professor about the 
homespun fabrics that still constitute the 
common wear of a large population in- 
habiting the terra (almost) incognita of 
the United States, viz., the mountain sides 
and valleys of Eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Northern Georgia, Western 
North and South Carolina, and South- 
western Virginia, and was invited to ex- 
plore a part of the region by him. 

This section is, we may say, somewhat 
larger than Great Britain, and contains 
more and purer iron and coal, equal de- 
posits of copper, lead, zinc, and salt, be- 
sides corundum and gold in its mines; it 
enjoys what is probably the finest cli- 
mate on this continent; it is permeated 
by the most fertile valleys, and bears upon 


a 
its hill and mountain sides the heaviest 
growth and greatest variety of hard-wood 
timber. 

If to this true mountain region be add- 
ed the Piedmont and Cumberland pla- 
| teaus on the east and west, the blue-gragss 
section of Kentucky, and the high uplands 
of Alabama and Georgia, the area will be 
enlarged to nearly that of France, and it 
may be affirmed that there is nowhere else 
to be found in this country, in an equal 
area, such an opportunity for diversity of 
employment in agriculture, mining, met- 
allurgy, or variety of manufactures. 

Yet in the first two dwellings, built of 
logs, to which the writer was guided from 
the new town of Rugby, not only the 
house, but everything in or about it ex- 
cept iron and crockery ware, had been 
made by members of the family with their 
own hands. In the garden grew the lit- 
tle patch of cotton to be ginned on a small 
roller gin, whittled out with a jackknife; 
on the hill-side ranged the sheep. Both 
the wool and cotton were carded with 
hand-cards, and spun on the spinning- 
wheel by the house-mother or her chil- 
dren, then woven on the hand-loom, the 
frame of which had been fashioned with 
a broad-axe from the oak of their own 
pasture. The boys were clad in butter- 
nut garments, the father in blue jeans, 
from the same loom. The sheets, bed- 
quilts, and blankets were truly hand-fac- 
tured in the same way, while the beds 
were stuffed with feathers plucked from 
their own geese. 

In the next house I managed to pur- 
chase a blue and white quilt of very ar- 
tistic pattern, and a striped cotton and 
wool blanket, both woven by the old 
lady, who seemed to think it infra dig. 
to sell the product of her own hands, and 
only consented when I explained to her 
that I wished them to keep as examples 
of what will soon become one of the lost 
arts. Hertwelve-treddle loom filled about 
a third of the living-room. 

The writer is not a sufficient master of 
the art of picture-writing to dare to hope 
to give an impression of the scenes that 
are to be foand in this ‘‘land of the sky,” 
as it has been called. 

As one passes down that audacious Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railroad, built, owned, 
and operated by the city of Cincinnati, 
and, what is most strange of all about it, 
promising to be a good investment on its 
own merits, his mind will be almost har- 
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assed by the rapidity with which he must 
ke in the impressions that come upon 
him. With shuddering enjoyment he 

‘Il stand on the rear platform as the 
train passes over a long iron bridge, and 
he looks down upon the winding river 
9x7 feet below; he will wonder what en- 
cineer dared to plan and project the 
bridge, or What mechanics dared to work 
upon it as its trusses of 375 feet span 
were thrown out from each pier and 
joined in the centre, with no staging 
or any other support from below, but 
with only the counterpoise of the parts 
on solid land to prevent either portion 
tipping down into the gorge below. As 
he winds along on a bright October day, 
watching the red light pass away from 
the leaves of the blue-gum or the sour- 
wood—more brilliant even than our rock- 
maples—with eyes surfeited with color, 
he will welcome the gray shadows of the 
evening, until another bright light gleams 
out from the pine knots burning in front 
of camps of the negro lumbermen, a hun- 
dred of whom are there roasting their hoe- 
eake and frying their bacon, and perhaps 
wondering when there will be moral eap- 
ital enough in that land to establish a 
true savings-bank. In such a bank they 
could deposit the dollar a day now paid 
them in gold and silver, which is what 
they could save after paying the other 
ten cents of their customary wages for 
the daily fare; that sum of ten cents be- 
ing all that their daily and favorite ra- 
tion of ‘‘ hog and hominy” costs. 

West of the Cumberland plateau, which 
makes the western flank of this mountain 
region, lies the ‘‘ blue-grass” section of the 
State of Kentucky. When this section is 
named among those who never visited it, 
two thoughts may present themselyes— 
sometimes one first, sometimes the other, 
after the manner of the man. One is 
Bourbon whiskey, the other fast horses. 

The horses that have made the fastest 
running time, Ten Broeck and Longfel- 
low, and the fastest trotting time, St. 
Julian and Maud §., were all bred here. 
The two first named the writer admired 
in their own persons, he had almost said 
—they looked intelligent enough to be so 
called; the sisters, the cousins, and the 
aunts of the latter two he did not so much 
appreciate. 

The blue-grass (Poa pratensis), which 
gives the name to a considerable section of 


+ 
ta 


that State or section, but thrives in many 
other places; but this particular section is 
its special home, because the soil is under- 
lain with rotten limestone, constantly dis- 
integrating, and furnishing the elements 
of fertility. When cultivation ceases, and 
the ground is allowed to le fallow, the 
blue-grass comes in, furnishing almost a 
perpetual pasture of a most luxuriant de- 
scription. The only need of turning up 
the pastures and of occasional cultivation 
is to remove the fox-tail grass, which, in 
some seasons much more than others, 
comes up in the autumn, and injures the 
winter pasture. 

The rotten limestone belongs to the Cin- 
cinnati and Trenton groups of the lower 
silurian formation, and is very rich in fos- 
sils. The soils formed from this rock are 
exceptionally rich in phosphate of lime. 
Thin bands of phosphatic limestone from 
Fayette County have been found upon 
analysis to contain as much as 31.8 per 
cent. of the weight of rock of phosphoric 
acid. No wonder this soil should bring 
forth such bone-producing food! 

The Kentuckian who didn’t believe that 
the goodness of the Bourbon whiskey, the 
speed and endurance of the horses, and 
the vigor of the people were owing to the 
peculiarities of the soil and water of this 
region would be held disloyal to his State. 

The trees, consisting mainly of white 
oak, blue ash, walnut, hard maple, and 
hickory on the uplands, with the addition 
of sycamore and elm on the streams, are 
as grand as any in this country. 

One magnificent oak the writer visited 
on the farm of Major McDowell, near 
Frankfort, which is over one hundred 
feet high. There were four in our par- 
ty; we all touched fingers, tip to tip, and 
then three more were needed before we 
could encircle the tree at the height of 
our shoulders. 

There is not much woodland, but what 
there is is free from underbrush, and well 
grassed; most of the trees are detached, 
and give a park-like aspect to the country. 

This blue- grass country is the very 
land where one can farm with brains, 
withholding his own manual labor, and 
free from the necessity which is imposed 
upon our farmers in New England, of 
working harder than any of their men. 

The stone walls are models of good 
construction, and the substantial post and 
rail fences impart an air of thrift and 
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This country is furnished with most 
excellent turnpike-roads. One might 
ride smoothly on a bicycle from Louis- 
ville through Lexington to the eastern 
edge of the blue-grass region, 130 miles, 
and from the Ohio River through Lexing- 
ton for 140 miles, on the best of macadam 
road; in fact, the whole region is covered 
with a net-work of these turnpikes, so 
that every neighborhood is penetrated. 

It is a region reminding the traveller of 
the very richest parts of England, while 
the frequent comfortable houses will re- 
mind him that he is not in England, but 
in a country where the farmer owns the 
land, and spends his substance upon it. 

The general level ranges from 800 to 
1100 feet above the sea, and is claimed to 
be entirely above malaria; it is watered by 
many streams rising in the Cumberland 
Mountains, which, combining, form the 
Licking and Kentucky rivers. 

The monthly mean temperature for the 
three summer months is 73°, 76°, and 73°, 
and for the three winter months 27°, 30°, 
and 35°. 

The finest stock and brood mares are 
wintered on the blue-grass pastures with- 
out shelter. It is a cause of much quiet 
joking among the stock-breeders that the 
most knowing horse men from other 
States buy what are apparently their best 
colts at high prices, leaving what appear 
to be only second-rates ; but the latter, 
bred on blue-grass and lime-water, and 
hardened by exposure to the not too se- 
vere winters, are apt to win the races, and 
keep up the Kentucky name, even more 
than those of the first class, which are 
more carefully sheltered and trained. 

But the point which attracts one most 
in this region is the fact that crops of 
grain may be raised year after year, al- 
ternating ocecasionally with hemp and 
blue-grass, far exceeding the average of 
most other parts of this country, and with- 
out the use of a particle of manure. In 
fact, the average crop of wheat produced 
in this section by good farmers without 
manure is above the average of the high 
farming of England in a good year. 

It is true that some crops appear to have 
a little temporary effect upon the soil; for 
instance, when wheat is planted immedi- 
ately after maize, or Indian corn, the crop 
is less than when it follows hemp. The 
land will produce from 800 pounds to 
1400 pounds of hemp per acre, and if the 
stalks are rotted on the field, according to 








—____., 
the common practice, the land is left in 
the best condition for grain, the fibre of 
hemp being mostly carbonaceous mattey 
drawn from the atmosphere. 

What might be done with this land jf 
some experiments were tried with acid 
fertilizers adapted to releasing the ele- 
ments of the limestone more rapidly, js 
one of the problems that may yet yield 
some astounding results. It would also 
be an interesting experiment if some of 
the farmers would subsoil a few acres, 
and plant wheat in single grains, nine 
inches apart each way, so that each plant 
might ‘‘ tiller” to the utmost extent. 

The following statements bear witness 
to what is now done. Farmer C——., of 
Franklin County, testifies that he aver- 
ages twenty bushels of wheat to the acre 
after corn; but his average on sod land or 
after hemp is thirty-five bushels, and one 
year he raised forty-five bushels to the 
acre on land which had been three years 
previously in hemp. No manure used. 
Farmer A , of Woodford County, av- 
erages thirty to forty bushels on clover 
sod or after hemp. His best crop was 
fifty-two bushels, on land four years in 
hemp. No manure. Another farmer in 
Woodford County had made 4000 bushels 
of wheat on 100 acres. 

As evidence of the inherent fertility of 
the soil, and the power of restoration with- 
out the use of manure, I have the follow- 
ing from a farmer: ‘‘ Purchased a farm 
ten years since that had been badly worn 
by careless tenants for twenty-five years, 
and at the time of purchase would yield 
only five barrels of corn to the acre; by 
rotation with clover, had brought it up to 
twelve barrels.” This farmer gave me 
his average of wheat after corn at eight- 
een bushels per acre, and computed the 
cost per acre as follows: 








ss WEEE EU ECE SOOT OCP A MOE eer $1 00 
Ploughing (omitted on hemp land)........ 1 25 
RIMM os ena aR cele an ea cloe ees 75 
Cutting, threshing, and putting into bags... 4 50 

sh Sa ac ee er $7 50 


—or 41} cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 


A second farmer’s estimate of cost is, 
on sod land: 


PIE 3 Acc tite Haisisis areal ae wal Gates $1 00 
i See errr aie 
Lig ee eee I 
MMM Oe 0h. 655s, 434 NES eee 1 25 
UGEMUNE 6 ofciaiicis tava ca steleauens 2 50 

i ERT ETE Cee . 87 75 





—25 bushels, or 31 cents per bushel. 
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On hemp land: 





SS PTT T Cee TE TT er eee $1 00 
PIG acs wc koe ed eke nome 1 00 
Ch OE ee Ie Cee 1 25 
THIGHUINEE. 2. ob bie tos seens a eae ere 2 50 

WORE icc kee es eae 85 75 


—at 25 bushels, 23 cents per bushel ; at 30 bushels, 
19 cents per bushel. 

Barley is growing in favor. The fore- 
man of a fine farm showed me a field of 
blue-grass laid by for winter pasture on 
which he had made forty bushels of barley 
to the acre the year before. No manure. 
Hay is also coming in as a salable and 
very profitable crop. 

Much of the wheat is now carried south 
over the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
and is distributed from Chattanooga and 
Atlanta. There is a growing demand for 
wheat in the South, accompanying the in- 
creased prosperity which has ensued from 
the establishment of free labor. 

It may be asked why Kentucky should 
hold so small a place in the production of 
wheat, her crop being only five to seven 
million bushels. The answer is that the 
land is held by a race of men with whom 
stock-breeding is almost hereditary. As 
we have stated, the pasture is practically 
perpetual, and of the best description, 
hence most of the blue-grass country is 
devoted to the raising of horses, mules, and 
cattle. This occupation is easier, and was 
much more consistent with the system of 
slave labor by which the progress of the 
State was retarded until a period consid- 
erably after the surrender of the Confed- 
erate army. 

The land is now changing hands with 
considerable rapidity, and, under the im- 
pulse of the new forces that have come in 
with free labor, it seems probable that 
farming may be substituted for stock- 
breeding, and that larger crops of cereals, 
tobacco, and of hemp and flax will ensue. 

In Kentucky the farms of less than ten 
acres in size increased in number from 
6868 in 1860 to 16,292 in 1870, and the to- 
tal of farms under 100 acres increased the 
same period from 58,350 to 92,149, whilst 
the number of farms of over 500 and un- 
der 1000 acres decreased. 

Access to the sea-board is now by way 
of Cincinnati, but other lines are being 
constructed that will give outlets at the 
fine harbor of Norfolk and on the York 
and James rivers, Virginia. This line will 
be completed to Lexington by June next. 


to Richmond, Virginia, by this line will 
be 540 miles, and to Norfolk 640 miles. 

At present the distance to New York from 

this section by rail is 880 miles. The com- 

pletion of projected roads will also give a 
nearer outlet to the south. 

When the railway service is completed, 

consolidated, and worked as cheaply be- 
tween this section and the sea-board as it 
is now between the Western States and 
New York, the cost of transportation will 
not exceed $3 50 to $4 per ton, or 11 to 
12 cents per bushel. Add to this the 
freight and charges to Liverpool, and it 
will appear that it may not be impossible 
that a time may come when the actual 
cost in Liverpool of wheat raised in Ken- 
tucky will not exceed 60 to 70 cents per 
bushel of 60 pounds, or at 8} bushels to the 
quarter of 500 pounds, $5 to $5 84, equal to 
about 20s. 10d. to 25s. per quarter, all 
charges paid. At or above 30s. per quarter 
the production and traffic will be perma- 
nently profitable. 

This limestone region which I have de- 
scribed, known as ‘‘ Blue-Grass,’’ com- 
prises 10,000 square miles, or 6,400,000 
acres. The area of land now under culti- 
vation in wheat in all Great Britain is less 
than 5000 square miles, or under 3,000,000 
acres, on which a little less than half the 
flour used by the people is now raised. 

It is beginning to appear that no rent 
can be paid on land devoted to wheat in 
Great Britain when the price in Mark 
Lane is less than 40s. per quarter. 

Improved farms in this section of Ken- 
tucky, furnished with good houses and 
farm buildings, are now worth $35 to $100 
per acre. 

The character of the people is one of 
the main considerations. They are vig- 
orous, very hospitable, old-fashioned, with 
few exceptions not much given to books, 
and farming just as their fathers did. 
They have been a fighting race, but car- 
rying arms secretly is forbidden by law, 
and the law is rigidly enforced. They 
are quick to resent an insult, but do not 
force their ways upon strangers. Much 
of the land is passing into new hands, and 
the old duelling and homicidal era is al- 
most a thing of the past. 

East of the blue-grass region lies the 
Kentucky section of the terra incognita 
described in the first part of this article. 
The portion of the mountain, interior val- 
ley, and plateau region in this State com- 





From the centre of the blue-grass region 





prises about 10,000 square miles, and is of 
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untold wealth. The plateau and the up 
land valleys are 1500 to 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The soil is the disintegrated rock of the 


————__—____, 


- It has lately been determined to add to 
»/the International Cotton Exhibition 

which is to be held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
»|in the months of October, November, and 


mountains, rich in all the elements of | December, 1881, a building modelled aftep 
fertility. The hill-sides are covered with | that which contained the agricultural] 


forests of oak, yellow poplar, chestnut, 
ash, hickory, cherry, pine, ete. In De 


Friese’s report, constituting a part of the | 1876. In this building will be 


gseologic survey of Kentucky, a section 
of the North Cumberland Valley is de- 
scribed; among other facts it is said that 
in an area of 1250 square yards there were 
found among other trees six black wal- 
nut with an average diameter of forty 
inches, five buckeye averaging twenty- 
nine inches, three white ash averaging 
thirty-four inches, and six linden averag- 
ing twenty-three inches. 

The coal measures of this section reach 
a thickness of 2000 feet above the drain- 
age level of the country, containing many 
beds of very superior quality. 

The deposits of the best quality of can- 
nel-coal are more extensive than else- 
where, and iron ore beds of great rich- 
ness, extent, and purity are very favor- 
ably located with reference to the coal. 

Various lines of railway are now pro- 
jected or in process of construction which 
will soon open this region to colonization. 

The State of Kentucky is free from 
debt, and has a well-established system 
of common schools, sustained on a meth- 
od differing in some respects from other 
States. The school tax is assessed at the 
rate of twenty cents on the $100 on the 
property of the State, but is divided ac- 
cording to the number of children, so that 
the people in the poorer sections or in the 
mountain districts are aided at their time 
of greatest need in the support of their 
schools. 

Land in these mountain districts and 
upland valleys can be bought now in 
large quantities—in parcels of to 100,000 
acres at $1 50 to $3 per acre—and offers 
great opportunities for the establishment 
of colonies after the manner of Rugby. 

Itisa matter of considerable importance 
that this great section should become 
more generally known, especially the 
mountain portion, even the geography 
of which is not fully comprehended as 
yet. In the far interior of the hills are 
people who have never seen a wheeled 
vehicle, and who depend upon the out- 
side world only for steel needles, making 
even their own iron and pottery. 





and mineral products of Kansas and (Co). 
»}orado at the Centennial Exhibition of 
gathered 
examples of the minerals, the clays, the 
timber, the soils, and products of agricul- 
ture, and the flora and fauna of. this 
great but almost unknown land, which 
constitutes the backbone of the eastern 
portion of our territory. 

The tenant-farmers of England and 
Seotland number about five hundred 
thousand. Their occupation seems to be 
approaching its end, as it becomes more 
and more evident that there is no longer 
an adequate margin in the prices of the 
great staple of agriculture from which 
rent can be paid, and that English land, 
like our own, must be cultivated by its 
owners, either in large or small parcels, 
To this class of tenant-farmers this section 
will offer the most favorable conditions, 
where they can buy good land at less 
than the rent they have been paying. 

The marked feature, throughout the 
Piedmont district especially, is the rapid 
division of land, and the great increase 
in the number of small land-owners. 

Cotton and tobacco are especially suit- 

ed to small farms, and if the practice of 
‘‘ensilaging’”’ green fodder is half as ef- 
fective as its enthusiastic promoters al- 
lege, another force will have been devel- 
oped, working distinetly in the direction 
of the good cultivation of moderate par- 
cels of land. 
The writer of this article has prepared it 
con amore, thinking that a Massachusetts 
man could make no better return for the 
hospitality of his Kentucky hosts than to 
describe the two sections in which he passed 
a few pleasant days, in either of which por- 
tions of that great State poor little Massa- 
chusetts could be placed, and the part that 
extended outside her limits wrapped over 
her so that she could hardly be seen. But 
for the present old Massachusetts can 
match the acres of her workshops and 
factory floors even against blue-grass, and 
give odds besides; but what will be the 
conditions of the match in the next cen- 
tury may be a question for the children 
of the blue-grass farmers and of the com- 
ing colonists to determine. 
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(Continued.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
“ H, it is you, Miss Birch,” said Dare, 

{ on overtaking her. ‘‘I am glad 
to have the pleasure of walking by your 
side.’ 

“Yes, sir. Oh, it's Mr. Dare. We 
don't see you at the castle now, sir.” 

‘*No. And do you get a walk like 
this every evening when the others are 
at their busiest q”” 

‘‘ Almost every evening; that’s the one 
return to the poor lady’s-maid for losing 
her leisure when the others get it—in the 
absence of the family from home.” 

‘Ts Miss Power a hard mistress 


No.” 

“Rather fanciful than hard, I pre- 
Ss ime ?” 

‘Just so, sir.” 

** And she likes to appear to advantage, 
no doubt e” 

‘*T suppose so,” said Milly, laughing. 
“We all do.” 

‘“When does she appear to the best ad- 
When riding, or driving, or 
reading her book ?” 

‘Not altogether then, if you mean the 
very best.” 

‘* Perhaps it is when she sits looking at 
the glass at herself, and you let down her 


vantage ¢ 


hair ?”” 

‘‘ Not particularly, to my mind.” 

‘* When does she to your mind? When 
dressed for a dinner party or ball ?” 

‘“Well, yes. But there is a time when 
she looks more bewitching than at any. 
It is when she is in the gymnasium.” 

‘*Oh!—gymnasium !” 

‘Because when she is there she wears 
such a pretty boy’s costume, and is so 
charming in her movements, that you 
think she is a lovely youth, and not a girl 


at all.” 
‘“When does she go to this gymna- 
sium ?” 


‘*Not so muchas she used to. Only on 
wet mornings now, when she can’t get 
out for walks or drives. But she used to 
do it every day.” 

‘*T should like to see her there.” 

“Why, sir? 
right.” 

‘‘IT am a poor artist, and can’t afford 
Vou. LXII.—No. 373.—9 


DARE AND HAVILL. 


It would hardly be | 


ICEAN. 


To see her attitudes would be 
of great assistance to me in the art I love 
SO well.” 

Milly shook her head. ‘‘She’s very 
strict about the door being locked. If | 
were to leave it open, she would dismiss 


models. 


me, as I should deserve.” 

‘**But consider, dear Milly, the advan- 
tage to a poor artist the sight of her 
if you could hold the door 
ajar, it would be worth five pounds to me, 


would be: 


and a good deal to you.” 

‘*No,” said the incorruptible Milly. 
‘* Besides, I don’t always go there with 
her. Oh no, I couldn't.” 

Milly remained so firm at this point 


| that Dare said no more. 


When he had left her he returned to 
the castle grounds, and though there was 
not much light, he had no difficulty in 
discovering the gymnasium, the outside 
of which he had observed before, without 
thinking to inquire its purpose. Like 
the erections in other parts of the shrub- 
beries, it was constructed of wood, the 
interstices between the framing being 
filled up with short billets of fir nailed 
diagonally. Dare, even when without a 
settled plan in his head, could arrange 
for probabilities; and wrenching out one 
of the billets, he looked inside. It seemed 
to be a simple oblong apartment, fitted 
up with ropes, with a little dressing closet 
at one end, and lighted by a skylight or 
lantern in the roof. Dare replaced the 
wood and went on his way. 

Havill was smoking on his door-step 
| when Dare passed up the street. He 
held up his hand. 

‘‘Since you have been gone,” said the 
architect, ‘‘ ’ve hit upon something that 
may help you in exhibiting your lady to 
your gentleman. In the summer I had 
| orders to design a gymnasium for her, 
which I did; and they say she is very 
clever on the ropes and bars. Now—” 

‘‘T’ve discovered it. I shall contrive 
for him to see her there on the first wet 
morning, which is when she practices. 
What made her think of it ?” 

‘*As you may have heard, she holds 
advanced views on social and other mat 
| ters, and in those on the higher education 


| of women she is very strong, talking a 
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good deal about the physical training of 
the Greeks, whom she adores, or did. 
Every philosopher and man of science 
who ventilates his theories in the month- 
ly reviews has a devout listener in her; 
and this subject of the physical develop 
ment of her sex has had its turn with oth- 
er things in her mind. So she had the 
place built, on her very first arrival, ac- 
cording to the latest lights on athletics, 
and in imitation of those at the new col- 
leges for women.” 

** How deuced clever of the girl! She 
means to live to be a hundred.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE wet day arrived with all the 
promptness that might have been ex- 
pected of it in this land of rains and 
mists. The alder bushes behind the 
gymnasium dripped monotonously leaf 
upon leaf, added to this being the purl 
of the shallow stream a little way off, pro- 
ducing a sense of satiety in watery sound. 
Though there was drizzle in the open 


meads, the rain here in the thicket was | 


comparatively slight, and two men in 


Ulster coats who stood beneath one of | 


he larger bushes found its boughs a 
sufficient shelter. 

‘*We may as well walk home again as 
study nature here, Willy,” said the taller 
and elder of the twain. ‘‘I feared it 
would continue when we started. The 
nagnificent prospect you speak of must 
rest for to-day.” 

The other looked at his watch, but 
made no particular reply. 

‘*Come, let us move on. I don't like 
intruding into other people’s grounds 
like this,’ De Staney continued. 

‘‘We are not intruding. Anybody 
walks outside this fence.” He denoted 
an iron railing, newly tarred, dividing 
the wilder underwood amid which they 
stood from the inner and well-kept parts 
of the shrubbery, and against which the 
back of the gymnasium was built. 

Light footsteps upon a gravel-walk 
could be heard on the other side of the 
fence, and a trio of cloaked and umbrella- 
screened figures were for a moment dis- 
cernible. They vanished behind the 
gymnasium; and again nothing resound- 
ed but the river murmurs and the clock- 
like drippings of the leafage. 

‘*Hush!” said Dare. 








—. 


‘*No pranks, my boy,” said De Stan 
suspiciously. ‘You should be 
them.” 

‘*And you should trust to my good 
sense, Captain,” Dare remonstrated. ‘| 
have not indulged in a prank since the 
sixth year of my pilgrimage: I have 
found them too damaging to my in 
terests. Well, it is not too dry here 
and damp injures your health, you say 
Have a pull for safety’s sake.” He pre- 
sented a flask to De Stancy. 

The artillery officer looked down at 
his nether garments. 

‘I don't break my rule without good 
reason,” he observed. 


CV 


above 


‘LT am afraid that reason exists at 
present.” 

‘Tam afraid it does. What have you 
got?” 

‘Only a little wine.” 

‘What wine?” 

‘Do try it. I call it ‘the blushful 
Hippocrene’ that the poet describes as 
“«Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt 

mirth.’ ” 

De Stancy took the flask, and drank 
a little. 

‘Tt warms, does it not?” said Dare 

‘*Too much,” said De Staney, with mis- 
giving. ‘I have been taken unawares. 
Why, it is three parts brandy, to my 
taste, you scamp!” 

Dare put away the wine. ‘‘ Now you 
are to see her, as I promised,” he said. 

‘*Her?— Miss Pow Captain De 
Stancy shrank back with a deprecating 
look. 

‘*Come, Captain De Stancy, the white 
feather at the last moment—no! It is 
for your good, you know. 
look in here.” 

The speaker advanced to the back of 
the building, and withdrew the wood 
billet from the wall. 

‘Well, what must be will be, I sup- 
pose,” said De Stancy, with a comfortable 
resignation, produced partially by the po- 
tent liquor, which would have been com- 
ical to an outsider, but which, to one who 
had known the history and relationship 
of the two speakers, would have worn a 
sadder significance. ‘‘I am too big a fool 


Now just 


about you to thwart you as I ought; that’s 
the fault of me, worse luck.” 

He pressed the youth’s hand with a 
smile, went forward, and looked through 
the hole into the interior of the gymna- 
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sium. 
tance, and watched Captain De Stancy’s 
face, Which presently began to change. 

What was the captain seeing ? 

A sort of optical poem. 

Paula, ina pink flannel costume, which 
showed to perfection every curve of her 
ficure, was bending, wheeling, and undu 
lating in the air like a gold-fish in its 
globe, sometimes ascending by her arms 
nearly to the lantern, then lowering her 
self till she swung level with the floor. 
Her aunt, Mrs. Goodman, and Charlotte 
De Staney were sitting on camp-stools at 


one end watching her gyrations, Paula | 


occasionally addressing them with such 
an expression as, ‘‘ Now, aunt, look at me; 
and you, Charlotte—is not that pretty ?” 


Dare withdrew to some little dis- | frontery, there sat on her countenance 


only the healthful sprightliness of an Eng- 
lish girl. 

Dare had withdrawn to a point at which 
another path crossed the path occupied by 
De Stancy. 
he saw Havill idling slowly up to him 
Havill’s knowledge 
of the appointment had brought him out 
to see what came of it. When he neared 
Dare, but was still partially hidden by 
the boughs from the third of the party, 
the former simply pointed to De Stancy, 
upon which Havill stood still, and peeped 
at him. vithin there ¢” he in 


Looking in a side direction, 


over the silent grass. 


‘*Ts she 


| quired. 


when some adroit feat would be repeated, | 


which, however, seemed to give much 
more pleasure to Paula herself in perform- 
il 


¢ it than to Mrs. Goodman in looking | 


on, the latter sometimes saying, ‘‘Oh, it | 


isterrific! Donotrunsucharisk again.” 


like Lodge, Nash, or Constable to fitly 
phrase Paula’s presentation of herself at 
this moment of absolute abandonment to 
every muscular whim that could take pos- 
session of such a supple form. The white 
Manila ropes clung about the young girl 
like snakes as she took her exercise, and 
the color in her face deepened as she went 
on. Captain De Stancy felt that, much 
as he had seen in early life of beauty in 
woman, he had never seen beauty of such 
asortas this. <A bitter recollection of his 
vow, together with a lively sense that to 
gaze on the festival of this Bona Dea was 
profanation, would have compelled him 


Dare nodded, and whispered, ‘‘ You 
need not have asked, if you had examined 
his face.” 

‘*That’s true.” 

‘* A fermentation is beginning in him,” 
said Dare, half-pitifully ; ‘‘a purely chem- 
ical process; and when it is complete, he 


| will probably be clear and fiery and spark 
It would have demanded the poetic pas- | 
sion of some joyous Elizabethan lyrist 


. . | 
as an officer and a gentleman instantly to | 


withdraw his eyes, had not the strange 
fascination of her appearance glued them 
there in spite of all. And, as if to com- 
plete the picture of Grace personified, and 
add the one thing wanting to the spell 
which bound him, the clouds, till that 
time thick in the sky, broke away from 
the upper heaven, and allowed the noon- 
day sun to pour down through the lantern 
upon her, irradiating her with a warm 
light that was incarnadined by her pink 
coublet and hose, and reflected in upon 
ner face. She only required a cloud to 
rest on instead of the green silk net which 
actually supported her reclining figure 
for the moment, to be quite Olympian; 
save, indeed, that in place of haughty ef- 





ling, and quite another man than the 
good, weak, easy fellow that he was.” 

To precisely describe Captain De Stan- 
cy’s look was impossible. <A sun rising 
in his face, such was somewhat the effect. 
By watching him they could almost see 
the aspect of her within the wall, so ae- 
curately were her changing phases reflect- 
ed in him. He seemed to forget that he 
was not alone. 

‘‘And is this,” he murmured, in the 
manner of one only half apprehending 
himself—‘‘and is this the end of my 
vow ?” 

Paula was saying at that moment, 
‘* Ariel sleeps in this posture, does he not, 
auntie?” Suiting the action to the word, 
she flung out her arms behind her head, 
as she lay in the green silk hammock, 
idly closed her pink eyelids, and swung 
herself to and fro. 





BOOK THE THIRD.—DE STANCY. 
CHAPTER I. 

CapTAIN DE STANCY was a changed 
man. A hitherto unapprehended energy 
was giving him life and motion toward 
immeasurable consequences. His features 
were, indeed, to cursory observation, 
much the same as before; though had a 
physiognomist chosen to study them with 
the closeness of an astronomer scanning 
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But the exceeding freshness of his fee] 
ing for Paula, which, by reason of its ono 
arrest, was that of a young man of titan. 
and-twenty, and was a wonder to himself 
every instant, would not long brook 
weighing in balances. He wished sud 
less lad Dare—the obtrusive memento of | denly to commit himself; to remove the 
a shadowy period in De Stancy’s youth, | question of retreat out of the region of 
who threatened to be the curse of his old | debate. The clock struck two; the y 
age. Throughout this space he had per-| became determination. He arose, and 
severed in his system of rigidly incarcer- | wrapping himself in his dressing-gown, 
ating within himself all instincts toward | went to the next room, where he took 
the opposite sex, with a resolution that | from a shelf in the pantry several large 
would not have disgraced a much strong- | bottles, which he carried to the window, 
erman. By this habit, maintained with | till they stood on the sill a goodly row, 
sedulous regularity, a chamber of his na- | There had been sufficient light in the room 
ture had been preserved intact during | for him to do this without a candle. Now 
many later years, like the one solitary | he softly opened the sash, and the radiance 
sealed-up cell occasionally retained by | of a gibbous moon riding in the opposite 
bees in a lobe of drained honey-comb. | sky flooded the apartment. It fell on the 
And thus, though he had irretrievably ex- | labels of the captain’s bottles, revealing 
hausted the relish of society, of ambition, | their contents to be simple aerated waters 
for drinking. 
that he had kept immured alive was still| De Staney looked out and listened 
a reproducible thing. 


the universe, he would doubtless have dis- 
cerned abundant novelty. 

Up to this time De Stancy had been an 
easy, melancholy, unaspiring officer, en 
ervated and depressed by parental affec 
tion quite beyond his control for the grace- 


ish 
Vish 


of action, of his profession, the love-force 


The guns that stood drawn up within the 
yard elistened in the moonlight streaming 
which the judicious Dare had so carefully | across them from over the barrack wall: 
planned, led up toand heightened by sub- | there was an occasional stamp of horses 
tle accessories, operated on De Stancy’s | in the stables; alsoa measured tread of sen 
prepared soul with a promptness almost | tinels—one or more at the gates, one at 
magical. the hospital, one between the wings, two 
On the evening of the self-same day, | at the magazine, and others further off. 
having dined as usual, he retired to his | Recurring to his intention, he drew the 
rooms, where he found a hamper of wine | corks of the mineral waters, and invert- 
awaiting him. It had been anonymously | ing each bottle one by one over the win- 
sent, and the account was paid. He] dow-sill, heard its contents dribble in a 
smiled grimly, but no longer with heavi- | small stream on to the gravel below. 
ness. Inthis he instantly recognized the He then opened the hamper which Dare 
handiwork of Dare, who, having at last | had sent. Uncorking one of the bottles, 
broken down the barrier which had iso- | he murmured, ‘‘To Paula!” and drank a 
lated De Stancy’s heart for so many years, 
acted like a skilled strategist, and took ‘A man again after eighteen years,” 
swift measures to follow up the advantage | he said, shutting the sash, and returning 


The sight of Paula mn the gymnasium, 


alass of the ruby liquor. 


so tardily gained. to his bedroom. 
Captain De Stanecy knew himself con- 
quered; he knew he should yield to Paula The first overt result of his kindled in- 


—had, indeed, yielded ; but there was now, | terest in Miss Power was his saying to his 
in his solitude, an hour or two of reac- | sister the day after the surreptitious sight 
tion. He did not drink from the bottles | of Paula, ‘‘I am sorry, Charlotte, for a 
sent. He went early to bed, and lay toss- | word or two I said the other day.” 


ing thereon till far into the night, think- “Well!” 

ing over the collapse. His teetotalism ‘‘T was rather disrespectful to your 
had, with the lapse of years, unconscious- | friend Miss Power.” 

ly become the outward and visible sign to ‘*T don’t think so—were you ?” 
himself of his secret vows; and a return ‘““Yes. When we were walking in the 


to its opposite, however mildly done, sig- | wood, I made a stupid joke about her. 
nified with ceremonious distinctness the]... What does she know about me—do 
formal acceptance of delectations long | you ever speak of me to her ?” 

forsworn. ‘‘Only in general terms.” 
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aes 
‘What general terms ?” 
‘You know well enough, William; of 
your idiosynerasies, and so on—that you 


eonfirmed bachelor, and have but little 
respect for your own family.” 

‘I wish you had not told her that,” 
said De Staney, with dissatisfaction. 

‘But I thought you always liked wo 
men to know your principles!” 
lotte, in injured tones, ‘‘and would par- 
ticularly like her to know them, living so 


said Char 


near. 
‘* Yes, yes,” replied her brother, hastily. 
“Well, I ought to see her, just to show 
her that Iam not quite a brute.” 

“That would be very nice !” she an 
swered, putting her hands together in 


agreeable astonishment. ** It is just what 





He might 
have added, ** but with a very different 


‘**So you have said before.” 


| etfect upon me.” 
we a bit of a woman-hater, or at least a} 


“The castle and our family history 
have as much romantic interest for her 


| as they have for you,” Charlotte went on. 


“She delights in visiting our tombs and 
effigies, and ponders over them for hours.” 

‘*Tndeed!” said De Staney, allowing 
his surprise to hide the satisfaction which 
accompanied it. ‘* That should make us 
friendly . 

‘*Not many as yet. 


.. Does she see many people ?” 
And she can not 


| have many stay ing there during the alter- 


ations.” 


** Ah, yes—the alterations. Didn’t you 


say that she has had a London architect 


I have wished, though I did not dream of | 


suggesting it, after what [have heard you 
say. Iam going to stay with her again 


to-morrow, and I will let her know about | 


this.” 


‘‘Don’t tell her anything plainly, for | 


Heaven's sake. I really want to see the 
interior of the castle: I have never enter 
ed its walls since my babyhood.” He 
raised his eyes as he spoke to where the 
walls in question showed their ashlar 
faces over the trees. 

‘You might have gone over it at any 
time.” 

‘Oh yes. 


many generations associated with our for- 
tunes, especially as most of the old furni- 
ture is still there. My sedulous avoid- 
ance hitherto of all relating to our family 


vicissitudes has been, I own, stupid con- | 
duct for an intelligent being; but. impos- | 


sible grapes are always sour, and I have 
unconsciously adopted Radical notions to 
obliterate disappointed hereditary in 
stincts. But these have a trick of re-es- 
tablishing themselves as one gets older, 
and the eastle and what it contains have 
a keen interest for me now.” 
‘*Tt contains Paula.” 


De Stancy’s pulse, which had been beat- | 


ing languidly for the last eighteen years, 
beat double at the sound of that name. 
‘““T meant furniture and pictures for 
the moment,” he said; ‘‘but I don't 
mind extending the meaning to her, if 
you wish it.” 
‘* She is the rarest thing there.” 


It is only recently that I | 
have thought much of the place: I feel 
now that I should like to examine the old | 
building thoroughly, since it was for so | 


W hat 


stopping there on that account ? 


was he—old or young ¢” 


‘He is a young man: he has been to 
our house. 
him there ?” 

‘What was his name ?” 

‘Mr. Somerset.” 

‘Oh, that man! Yes, yes 
| ber... Hullo, Lottie!” 

‘What ?” 

‘* Your face is as red as a peony. 
[ know a secret!” 


Don't you remember you met 


, L remem- 


Now 
Charlotte vainly en- 
deavored to hide her confusion. 
well, mum’s the word. I won't say more,” 
| continued De Stancy, good-humoredly, 
“except that he seems to be a very nice 
fellow.” 

De Staney had turned the dialogue on 
to this little well prese rved seeret of his 
sister’s with sufficient outward lightness; 
but it had been done in instinctive con- 
cealment of the disquieting start with 
which he had recognized that Somerset, 
Dare’s enemy, whom he had intercepted 
in placing Dare’s portrait into the hands 
of the chief constable, was a man beloved 
by his sister Charlotte. This novel cir- 
| cumstance might lead to a curious compli- 
eation. But he was to hear more 

‘‘He may be very nice,” replied Char- 
lotte, with an effort, after this silence, 
‘but he is nothing to me, more than a 
very good friend.” 

‘*There’s no engagement, or thought of 
one, between you ?” 


** Very 


| ‘Certainly there’s not!” said Charlotte, 
‘Tt is more likely 
to be between Paula and him than me 
and him.” 
De Staney’s bare military ears and 
| closely cropped poll flushed hot. ‘* Miss 
| Power and him 7” 


| with brave emphasis. 
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Paula. That Ido know.” 




















not knowing how far De Stancy’s sens« 
. b 


of honor might extend, was decidedly 
: aN 
erave. Indeed, he was so much im 



































































































































We are both in the same ship. l love 
Paula, you love Mr. Somerset; it behooves 














both of us to see that this flirtation of 


theirs ends in nothing. 




















‘T don’t like you to put it like that 

















vig that I love him; it frightens me,” mur 
: mured the girl, visibly agitated. ‘I 
3 don’t want to divide him from Paula; I 

couldn't, I wouldn't, do anything to sepa 






































should be glad if it happened in the nat- 




























































































4 I don’t mean to say there is, because | not come with 
q ' ° ° 5 
| Paula denies it; but I mean that he loves 


De Stancy was dumb. This item of 
news, which Dare had kept from him, 


rate them. Believe me, Will, I could not. | 
TI am sorry you love there also, though I | 


° ° ° , | : : ar ° 1 
mind doing such a thing as that. Why! turn in their original intact shape to the 


——— 
me to-morrow? I wil] 
say lam going to bring you. There y 
be no trouble at all.” 

De Stancy readily agreed. The instant 
| effect upon him of the information now 
acquired was to intensify his ardor te 


| fold. 


lid 


: | The stimulus was no doubt partly due 
¥ pressed with the fact that he could not itoa perception that Somerset, with a little 
1% help saying as much aloud: ‘* This is} more knowledge, would have in his hands 
i very serious !” la card which could be played with disas 

| ‘Why ?” she murmured, tremblingly, | trous effect against himself. Were his 
[8 for the first leaking out of her tender | relationship to Dare once discovered by 
4 and sworn secret had disabled her quite. | Somerset, in the latter's already mani 
+9 ‘Because I love Paula too.” | fested doubt of Dare’s personal character, 
“What do you say, William, you ?—a | he would, without question, be stimulated 

woman you have never seen ?” | by the heat of rivalry to disclose that 1 

‘IT have seen her—by accident. And | lationship instantly. Nay—and it added 

now, my dear little sis, you will be my | yet more excitement to this game to know 

close ally, won't vou? as I will be yours, | it, though the pang was so much the 

as brother and sister should be.” He} greater—Dare’s character was of a kind to 

placed his arm coaxingly round Char- | justify such an exposure by any man of 

lotte’s shoulder. ; common probity, without the stimulus of 

t “Oh, William, how can I?” at last she | rivalry. And to a lady of such Puritan 

: stammered. | antecedents as Paula’s, this would proba 
“Why, how ean’t you? I should say. | bly mean her immediate severance from 


himself as an unclean thing. 

‘*Is Miss Power a great pietist, or pre 
cisian, or that sort of thing ?” he asked, 
abruptly. “Strictly a puritan, I mean ?” 

‘She is strictly pure,” said Charlotte, 
not quite hearing. The unconscious mi 
take was peculiarly apposite, and De Stan- 
cy was silent. 


| He spent some following hours in a 
close study of the castle history, which 
till now had never had a meaning fox 
him. More particularly did he dwell 


ural order of events that she should come | over documents and notes which referred 
; round to you. But I can not do any- | to the pedigree of his own family. He 
thing to part them, and make Mr. Somer- | wrote out the names of all—and they 

set suffer. It would be too wrong and | were many—who had been born within 

} blamable.” those domineering walls since their first 
\ ‘*Now, you silly Charlotte, that’s just | erection; of those among them who had 
‘ how you women fly off at a tangent. I| been brought thither by marriage with 
mean nothing dishonorable in the least. | the owner, and of stranger knights and 
4 Have I ever prompted you to do anything | gentlemen, fewer, yet more interesting in 
dishonorable? Fair-fighting allies was | present circumstances, who had entered 

all I thought of.” | the castle by marriage with its orphaned 

Miss De Stancy breathed more freely. | or widowed mistress. He refreshed his 

“Yes, we will be that, of course; we are | memory on the strange loves and hates 

always that, William. But I hope I can that had arisen in the course of the fam- 

be your ally, and be quite neutral; I| ily history; on memorable attacks, and 

would so much rather.” | the dates of the same, the most memo- 

‘Well, I suppose it will not be a breach | rable among them being the occasion on 

of your precious neutrality if you get me which the party represented by Paula bat- 

invited to see the castle ?” tered down the castle walls that she was 

‘*Oh no,” she said, brightly; ‘‘I don’t | now about to mend, and, as he hoped, re- 
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family dispossessed, by marriage with 
himself, its living representative. 

In Sir William’s villa were small en- 
erav ings after many of the portraits in 
eastle galleries, some of them hang- 
ing in the dining-room in plain maple 
frames, and others preserved in portfolios. | 
De Staney spent much of his time over | 
these, and in getting up the romances of 
their originals’ lives from memoirs and 


other records, all which stories were as 


creat novelties to him as they could pos- 
sibly be to any stranger. Most interest- 
ing to him was the life of an Edward De 
Staney, who had lived just before the 
Civil Wars, and to whom Captain De 
Staney bore a very traceable likeness. | 


This aneestor had a mole on his cheek, 
black and distinct as a fly in milk; and 
as in the ease of the first Lord Amherst’s 
wart, and Bennet, Earl of Arlington’s 
nose sear, the painter had faithfully re- 
produced the defect on canvas. It so 
happened that the captain had a mole, 
though not exactly on the same spot of 
his face; and this made the resemblance 
ll creater. 


He took infinite trouble with his dress 


that day, showing an amount of anxiety 
on the matter which for him was quite 
abnormal. At last, when fully equipped, 
he set out with his sister to make the eall 
proposed. Charlotte was rather unhappy 
at sight of her brother's earnest attempt 
to make an impression on Paula; but she 
could say nothing against it, and they 
proceeded on their way. 

It was the darkest of November wea- 
ther, when the days are so short that 
morning seems to join with evening with- 
out the intervention of noon. The sky 


was lined with low cloud, within whose | 
dense substance tempests were slowly fer- | 


menting for the coming days. Even now 
a windy turbulence troubled the half- 
naked boughs, and a lonely leaf would 
oceasionally spin downward to rejoin on 
the grass the seathed multitude of its com- 
rades which had preceded it in its fall. 
The river by the pavilion, in the summer 
so clear and purling, now slid onward 
brown and thick and silent, and enlarged 
to double size. 
ee ee 


CHAPTER II. 


MEANWHILE Paula was alone. Of any | 


one else it would have been said that 
she was finding the afternoon rather 


dreary in the vast halls not of her fore- 
fathers; but of Miss Power it was unsafe 
to predicate so surely. She walked from 
room to room in a black velvet dress 
which gave decision to her outline with- 
out depriving it of softness. She ocea- 
sionally clasped her hands behind her 
head and looked out of a window, but 
she more particularly bent her footsteps 
up and down the Long Gallery, where 
she had caused a large fire of logs to be 
kindled, in her endeavor to extend cheer 
fulness somewhat beyond the precincts 
of the sitting-rooms. 

The fire glanced upon Paula, and Paula 
glanced down at the fire, and at the gnarl- 
ed beech fuel, and at the wood-lice which 
ran out from beneath the bark to the ex 
tremity of the logs as the heat approached 


i them. The low-down ruddy light spread 


over the dark floor like the setting sun 
over a moor, fluttering on the grotesque 
countenances of the bright andirons, and 
touching all the furniture on the under 
side. 

She now and then crossed to one of the 
deep embrasures of the windows to deci 
pher some sentence from a letter she held 
in her hand. The daylight would have 
been more than sufficient for any by- 
stander to discern that the capitals in 
that letter were of the peculiar semi- 
Gothie type affected at the time by Som- 
erset and other young architects of his 
school in their epistolary correspondence. 
She was very possibly thinking of him, 
|even when not reading his letter, for the 
| expression of softness with which she pe 
rused the page was more or less with her 
when she appeared to examine other 


things. 

She walked about for a little time long 
er, then put away the letter, looked at the 
clock, and thence returned to the win- 


dows, straining her eyes over the land 
scape without, as she murmured, *‘I wish 
Charlotte was not so long coming.” 

As Charlotte continued to keep away, 
Paula became less reasonable in her de- 


+ 


sires, and proceeded to wish that Somerset 
| would arrive; then that anybody would 
| come; then, walking toward the portraits 
|on the wall, she dared to wish that one 
| of those cavaliers would oblige her faney 

for company by stepping down from his 
| frame. The temerity of the wish led her 
| to prudently withdraw it almost as soon 
| as conceived: old paintings had been said 
| to play queer tricks in extreme cases, and 
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fore the entail could be cut off, so that ] 
saw the venerable place only to lose it—at 
| least I believe that’s the truth of the case. 
| But my knowledge of law is not profound. 
tent as she. However, Paula still stood | and it is a delicate point on which to ques- 
before the picture which had attracted | tion one’s father.” 

her; and this, by a coincidence common 
enough in fact, though scarcely credited 
in chronicles, happened to be that one of 


the shadows this afternoon were funereal | 
enough for anything in the shape of re- 
venge on an intruder who embodied the 
antagonistic modern spirit to such an ex- 


Paula assented, and looked at the ji, 
| teresting and noble figure of the 1 
whose birth had been waited for only { 
the seventeenth-century portraits of which | wrong him. 
De Stancy had studied the engraved copy | 
at Myrtle Villa the same morning. | 


‘The pictures and furniture were sold 
| about the same time, I think 7” said Char- 
lotte. 

“Yes,” murmured De Stancy. ‘They 


Whilst she remained before the pic- | 
we, | 
| went in a mad bargain of my father with 


ture, wondering her favorite wonder, how 
would she feel if this and its aeecompany- 
ing canvases were pictures of her own an- 
cestors, she was surprised by a light foot- 
step upon the carpet which covered part | 


| his visitor, as they sat over their wi 


Lie, 


My father sat down as host on that ocea- 


of the room, and turning quickly, she be- 
held the smiling little figure of Charlotte | 


De Stancy. 


‘“What has made you so late?” said 
Paula. ‘‘You are come to. stay, of 


course ?” 

Charlotte said she had come to stay. 
‘*But [have brought somebody with me.” 

‘* Ah !—who ?” 

‘“My brother happened to be at home, 
and I have brought him.” 

Miss De Stancy’s brother had been so 
continuously absent from home, in India 
or elsewhere, so little spoken of, and when 
spoken of, so truly though unconsciously 
represented as one whose interests lay 
wholly outside this antiquated neighbor- 
hood, that to Paula he had been a mere 
nebulosity whom she had never distinct- 
ly outlined. To have him thus cohere 
into substance at a moment's notice lent 
him the novelty of a new creation. 

‘Is he in the drawing-room ?” said 
Paula, in a low voice. 

‘“No; heis here. He would follow me. 
I hope you will forgive him.” 

And then Paula saw emerge into the 
red beams of the dancing fire, from be- 
hind a half-drawn hanging which sereen- 


ed the door, the military gentleman whose 


acquaintance the reader has already made. 

**You know the house, doubtless, Cap- 
tain De Stancy ?” said Paula, somewhat 
shyly, when he had been presented to her. 

‘‘T have never seen the inside since I 
was three months old,” replied the artil- 
lery officer, gracefully; ‘‘and hence my 
recollections of it are not remarkably dis- 
tinct, though I believe the occasion of my 
presence here was not without importance. 


sion, and arose as guest.” 

He seemed to speak with such a court- 
eous absence of regret for the alienation, 
that Paula, who had always feared that 
the recollection would rise as a painful 
shadow between herself and the De Stan- 
| cys, felt re-assured by his magnanimity. 
De Stanecy looked with interest round 
| the gallery; seeing which, Paula said she 
| would have lights brought in a moment. 

‘* No, please not,’ said DeStaney. ‘*The 
room and ourselves are of so much move 
interesting a color by this light!” 

As they moved hither and thither, the 

various expressions of De Stancy’s face 
made themselves picturesquely visible in 
the unsteady shine of the blaze. In a 
short time he had drawn near to the pic- 
ture of the ancestor whom he so greatly 
resembled. When her quick eye noted 
| the speck on the face, indicative of inher- 
ited traits strongly pronounced, a weird 
romantic feeling that the De Staneys had 
stretched out a tentacle from their genea- 
logical tree to seize her by the hand and 
draw her into their mass took possession 
of Paula. As has been said, the De Stan- 
cys were a family on whom the hall-mark 
of membership was deeply stamped, and 
| by the present light the representative 


| under the portrait and the representative 
| in the portrait seemed beings not far re- 
moved. Paula was continually starting 
from a reverie and speaking irrelevantly, 
as if such reflections as those seized hold 
of her in spite of herself. 

When candles were brought in, Cap- 
tain De Staney ardently contrived to 
make the pictures the theme of conversa- 





It was necessary that I should be born be- | one of the candlesticks, and held it aloft 


tion. From the nearest they went to the 
next, whereupon Paula as hostess took up 





to rid 

stick being tall and heavy, De Stancy re- 
lieved her of it, and taking another can- 
dle in the other hand, he imperceptibly | 
slid into the position of exhibitor rather 
than spectator. Thus he walked in ad- 
-anee, holding the two candles on high, 


his shadow forming a gigantic figure on 


t 
the particulars of family history pertain- | 
ing to each portrait that he had learned 
up with such persistence during the pre- 
vious four-and-twenty hours. 

“T have often wondered what could 
have been the history of this lady, but no- 
body has ever been able to tell me,” Paula 
observed, pointing to a Vandyck which 
represented a beautiful woman wearing 
curls across her forehead, a square-cut 
bodice, and a heavy pearl necklace upon 


the smooth expanse of her neck. 

‘T don’t think anybody knows,” Char- 
lotte said. 
‘*Oh yes,” replied her brother, prompt- 





ly, seeing with a lover's joy that it was | 


yet another opportunity for making ecap- 
ital of his aequired knowledge, with 
which he felt himself as inconveniently 
crammed as a candidate for a government 
xamination. ‘‘ That lady has been large- 
y celebrated under a fancy name, though 
she is comparatively little known by her 


( 
own. Her parents were the chief orna- 
ments of the almost irreproachable court 
of Charles the First, and were not more 
distinguished by their politeness and 
honor than by the affections and virtues 
which constitute the great charm of pri- 
vate life.” 

The stock verbiage of the family mem- 
oir that was somewhat apparent in this 
effusion much impressed his listeners; 


and he went on to point out that from the | 


lady’s necklace was suspended a heart- 
shaped portrait—that of the man who 
broke his heart by her persistent refusal 
to encourage his suit. De Staney then 
led them a little further, where hung a 
portrait of the lover, one of his own fam- 
ily, who appeared in full panoply of plate- 
mail, the pommel of his sword standing 
up under his elbow. The gallant cap- 
tain then related how this personage of 
his line wooed the lady fruitlessly; how, 
after her marriage with another, she and 
her husband visited the parents of the 
disappointed lover, the then occupiers of 
the castle; how, in a fit of desperation at 
the sight of her, he retired to his room, 


the neighboring wall, while he recited | ‘ 


| 
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light up the painting. The candle-| where he composed some passionate 


verses, Which he wrote with his blood, 
and after directing them to her, he ran 
himself through the body with his sword. 
Too late the lady’s heart was touched 
by his devotion; she was ever after a 
melancholy woman, and wore his. por- 
trait despite her husband's prohibition. 
‘This,” continued De Stancy, leading 
them through the doorway into the hall 
where the coats of mail were arranged 
along the wall, and stopping opposite a 
suit which bore some resemblance to that 
of the portrait—‘‘ this is his armor, as you 
will perceive by comparing it with the 
picture, and this is the sword with which 
he did the rash deed.” 

‘“What romantic devotion!’ murmur- 
ed Paula. ‘‘ And yet how foolish of him! 
She was not worthy of such a sacrifice.” 

‘*He also is a member of the family 
whom they say you resemble a little in 
feature, I think,” said Charlotte. 

“Do they?’ replied De Stancy. ‘I 
wonder if it’s true.” He set down the 
candles, and asking the girls to withdraw 
for a moment, was inside the upper part 
of the suit of armor in incredibly quick 
time. Going then and placing himself in 
front of a low-hanging painting near the 
original, so as to be inclosed by the frame 
while covering the figure, arranging the 
sword as in the one above, and setting the 
light that it might fall in the right direc- 
tion, he recalled them; when he put the 
question, ‘‘Is the resemblance strong ?” 

He looked so much like a man of by- 
gone times that neither of them replied, but 
remained with parted lips gazing at him. 
His modern and comparatively sallow 
complexion, as seen through the open vis- 
or, lent an ethereal ideality to his appear- 
ance which the time-stained countenance 
of the original warrior totally lacked. 

At last Paula spoke, so stilly that it 
seemed a statue murmuring: ‘“‘ Are the 
verses known that he wrote with his 
blood ?” 

‘*Oh yes, they have been carefully pre- 
served.” Captain De Stancy, with a true 
wooer’s instinct, had committed some of 
them to memory that morning from the 
printed copy. ‘‘I fear I don’t remember 
them all,” he said, ‘‘but they begin in 
this way: 

“¢From one that dyeth in his discontent, 
Dear Faire, receive this greeting to thee sent; 
And still as oft as it is read by thee, 





Then with some deep sad sigh remember mee. 
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—_—_— 
«+Q twas my fortune’s error to vow dutie 


| 
Rae 
To one that bears defiance in her beautie! j 
Sweete poyson, pre cious wooe, infectious jewell— 


Such is a Ladie that is faire and cruell. 


How well could I with ayre, camelion-like, 
Live happie, and stil ing on thy checke 
In whieh, forsaken man, meethink I see 

How goodlie Love doth threaten cares to mee. 





«(Why dost thou frowne thus ona kneelinge soule, | 
Whose faultes in love thou may’st as well con- 
troule ?— 
In love—but O, that word; that I 
Is hatefull still both to thy hart and eare. 


«‘Tadie, in breefe, my fate doth now intend 
The period of my daies to have an en 1: 





| 

: : ; : ae | 
Waste not on mee thy pittie, pretious Faire: | 
Rest you in much content; IJ, in dk | 
A solemn silence followed the close of | 


the recital, which De Staney improved | 
by turning the point of the sword to his 
breast, resting the pommel upon the | 
floor, and saying, | 

‘‘ After writing that, we may picture | 
him turning this same sword in this same 
way, and falling on it thus.” 
his body forward as he spoke. 

‘Don’t, Captain De Stancy!—please 
don’t!” cried Paula, involuntarily. 

‘No, don’t show us any further, Will- 
jam,”’ said his sister. 


He inclined } 
i] 


‘ht is too tragie.” 


Paula aroused herself as one awaking | ‘‘ 


from an absorbing dream. 

This Protean quality of De Stancy’s, | 
by means of which he could assume the | 
shape and situation of almost any ances- 
tor at will, had impressed her, and he 
perceived it with a throb of gratification. 
But it had done no more than that; for 
though in delivering the lines he had so 
fixed his gaze upon her as to suggest, to 
any maiden practiced in the game of the | 
eyes, a present significance in the words, | 
the idea of any such double-entendre had 
not once entered the still depths of her 
soul. 

At this time a messenger from Markton | 
barracks arrived at the castle, and wished 
to speak to Captain De Stancy in the hall. 
Begging the two ladies to excuse him for 
a moment, the captain went out. 

While De Staney was talking in the 
twilight to the messenger at one end of 
the apartment, some other arrival was 
shown in by the side door, and in making 
his way after the conference across the 
hall to the room he had _ previously 
quitted, De Stancy encountered the new- 
comer. There was just enough light to 
reveal the countenance to be Dare’s; he 
bore a portfolio under his arm, and still 





wore the heavy mustache he had fixed on 


}in ease the chief constable should meet 
| him anywhere in his rambles, and (which 


was not likely) be struck by his resem- 
blance to the man in the studio. 

‘What the devil are you doing here?” 
said Captain De Stancy, in tones he had 
never used before to the young man. 

Dare started back in surprise, and pat- 


jurally so. De Stancy, having adcpted a 
|new system of living, and relinquished 


the meagre diet and enervating waters of 


| his past years, was rapidly recovering 


tone. His voice was firmer, his cheeks 
were less pallid; and, above all, he was 


| authoritative toward his present compan- 


ion, whose ingenuity in vamping up a 
Krankenstein for his ambitious experi 
ments seemed likely to be rewarded by 
his discomfiture at the hands of his own 
creature. 


‘* What the devil are you doing here, I 


| say 7” repeated De Stancy. 


“You can talk to me like that, after 


| my working so hard to get you on in life, 
| and make a rising man of you!” expostu- 


lated Dare, like one who felt himself no 
longer the protagonist in this enterprise. 
‘** But,” said the captain, less harshly, 
if you let them discover any relations 
between us here, you will ruin the fairest 
prospects man ever had.” 

‘** All which you owe to me.” 

‘*That’s too eool, Will.” 

‘‘No, Captain; what I say is true. 
However, let that go. So now you are 
here on a call; but how are you going to 
get here often enough to win her before 
the other man comes back? If you don’t 
see her every day—twice, three times a 
day—you will not capture her in the 
time.” 

‘*T must think of that,” said De Stancy. 

‘‘There is only one way of being con- 
stantly here: you must come to copy the 
pictures or furniture, something in the 
way he did.” 

‘* Tl think of it,” muttered De Stancy, 
hastily, as he heard the voices of the la- 
dies, whom he hastened to join as they 
were appearing at the other end of the 
room. His countenance was gloomy as 
he recrossed the hall, for Dare’s words on 
the shortness of his opportunities had im- 
pressed him. Almost at once he uttered 
a hope to Paula that he might have fur- 
ther chance of studying, and if possible 
of copying, some of the ancestral faces 
with which the building abounded. 
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with his portfolio, which proved to be 
full of photographs. While Paula and 
Charlotte were examining them he said to 


De Stancy, as to a stranger, ‘* Excuse my 
interruption, sir, but if you should think | 
of copying any of the portraits, as you 
were stating just now to the ladies, my 
patent photographic process is at your serv 
ice, and is, I believe, the only one which 
would be effectual in the dim in-door 
lights.” 

‘*Tt is just what I was thinking of,” | 


said De Staney, now so far cooled down | 
from his irritation as to be quite ready to 
accept Dare’s adroitly suggested scheme 
for frequenting Paula’s halls. 

On application to Paula, she immedi- 
ately gave De Stancy permission to pho 
tograph to any extent, and told Dare he 
might bring his instruments as soon as 
Captain De Stancy required them. 

‘*Don’t stare at her in such a brazen 
way,” whispered that officer to the young 
man, when Paula had withdrawn a few 
steps. ‘‘Say, ‘I shall value the privilege 
highly of assisting Captain De Stancy in 
such a work,’” 

Dare obeyed, and before leavine, De 
Staney arranged to begin performing on 
his venerated forefathers the next morn- 
ing, the youth so accidentally engaged 
agreeing to be there at the same time to 
assist in the technical operations. 


CHAPTER III. 


As he had promised, De Staney made 
use the next day of the coveted permission 
that had been brought about by the in- 
genious Dare. Dare’s second timely sug- 
gestion of tendering assistance himself 
had the practical result of relieving the 
other of all necessity for occupying his 
time with the proceeding further than to 
bestow a perfunctory superintendence 
now and then, to give a color to his reg- 
ular presence in the fortress, the actual 
work of taking copies being carried on 
by the younger man. 

The weather was frequently wet during 
these operations, and Paula, Miss De 
Staney, and her brother were often in 
the house whole mornings together. 3y 
constant urging and coaxing, the latter 
would induce his gentle sister, much 
against her conscience, to leave him op- 








Meanwhile Dare had come forward | 


portunities for speaking to Paula alone 
It was mostly before some print or paint. 
ing that these conversations occurred, 
while De Staney was ostensibly occupied 
with its merits, or in giving directions to 
his photographer how to proceed. As 
soon as the dialogue began, the lattep 
would withdraw out of ear-shot, leaying 
Paula to imagine him the most deferen- 
tial young artist in the world. 

‘* You will soon possess duplicates of 
the whole gallery,” she said, on one of 


| these occasions, examining some curled 


sheets which Dare had printed off from 


| the negatives. 


‘* No,” said the soldier. ‘‘I shall not 
have patience to go on. I get ill-humor-. 
ed, and indifferent, and then leave otf.” 

‘Why ill-humored ?” 

‘*T searcely know—more than that I 
acquire a general sense of my own want 
of merit through seeing how meritorious 
the people are around me. I see them 
happy and thriving without any necessi- 
ty for me at all; and then I regard these 
canvas grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and ask, ‘Why was a line so antiquated 
and out of date prolonged till now ?” 

She chid him gently for such views. 
‘“They will do you an injury,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘ Do spare yourself, Captain De 
Stancy.” 

De Stancy shook his head, as he turn- 
ed the painting before him a little further 
to the light. 

‘*But, do you know,” said Paula, eager- 
ly, ‘‘that notion of yours of being a fami- 
ly out of date is delightful to some people. 
I talk to Charlotte about it often. I am 
never weary of examining those canopied 
effigies in the church, and almost wish 
they were those of my relations.” 

‘*T will try to see things in the same 
light for your sake,” said De Stancy, fer- 
vently. 

‘*Not for my sake; for your own was 
what I meant, of course,” she quickly re- 
plied. 

Captain De Stanecy bowed. 

‘* What are you going to do with your 
photographs when you have them 2” she 
asked, as if anxious to obliterate the pre- 
vious sentimental lapse. 

‘*T shall put them into a large album, 
and carry them with me in my cam- 
paigns; and may I ask, now I have an 
opportunity, that you would extend your 
permission to copy a little further, and let 
me photograph one other painting that 
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hangs in the castle, to fittingly complete 
my set ii 

“Which ? 

“That half-length of a lady which 


hangs in the morning-room. I remem- 


ber seeing it in the Academy last year.”’ 

Paula involuntarily closed herself up. 
The picture was her own portrait. “It 
does not belong to your series,” she said, 
somewhat coldly. 

De Staney’s secret thought was, ‘‘] 
hope from my soul it will belong some 
dav!” He answered, with mildness : 
“There is a sort of connection—you are 
my sister's friend.” 

Paula assented. 

‘And hence, might not your friend’s 
brother photograph your picture ?” 

Paula demurred. 

A gentle sigh rose from the bosom of 
De Stancy ‘** What is to become of me?” 
he said, with a light, distressed laugh. 
‘Tam always inconsiderate, and inclined 
to ask too much. Forgive me. What 
was in my mind when I asked, I dare not 
say.” 

‘I quite understand your interest in 
your family pictures—and all of it,” she 
remarked, more ge} 
hurt the sensitive feelings of a man so 
full of romance. 

‘‘And in that one!” 
idolatrously at her, *‘ If I had only been 
fortunate enough to include it with the 
rest, my album would indeed have been 


a treasure to pore over by the bivouac 


fire!” 

‘*Oh, Captain De Staney, this is pro- 
voking perseverance!” cried Paula, laugh- 
ing half-erossly. ‘* I expected that after 
expressing my decision so plainly the 
first time, I should not have been further 
urged upon the subject.” Saying which, 
she turned and moved decisively away. 

It had not been a productive meeting, 
thus far. ‘‘One word!” said De Staney, 


following, and almost dropping on one 
knee. ‘‘I have given offense, I know; | 


but do let it all fall on my own head 
don’t tell my sister of my misbehavior. 
She loves you deeply, and it would wound 
her to the heart.” 

‘““You deserve to be told upon,” said 
Paula as she withdrew, with just enough 
playfulness to show that her anger was 
not too serious. 

Charlotte looked at Paula uneasily 
when the latter joined her in the draw- 
ing-room. She wanted to say, ‘‘ What is 


| tors, but my portrait too. 


it 
itly, fearing she had 


he said, looking | 


the matter?” but guessing that her bro- 
ther had something to do with it, forbore 
to speak at first. But she could not con- 
tain her anxiety long. ‘‘ Were you talk 
ing with my brother ?” she said. 

‘* Yes.” returned Paula, with reserva 


| tion. However, she soon added : > je He 


not only wants to photegraph his ances 
They are a 
dreadfully encroaching sex, and perhaps 
being in the army makes them worse.” 

‘* TH give him a hint, and tell him to 
be careful.” 

‘Don't say I have definitely complain 


led of him; it is not worth while to do 
| that: the matter is too trifling for rep 


etition. Upon the whoie, Charlotte, I 

would rather you said nothing at all.” 
De Staney’s hobby of photographing 

his ancestors seemed to become a perfect 


mania with him. Almost every morning 


| discovered him in the larger apartments 
| of the castle, taking down and rehanging 
| the dilapidated pictures, with the assist- 
| ance of the indispensable Dare; his fin 


gers stained black with dust, and his face 
expressing a busy attention to the work 
in hand, though always reserving a look 
askance for the presence of Paula. 

Thus much must be said for Captain 
De Stancy; that though there was some- 
thing of subterfuge, there was no double 
subterfuge in all this. It is true that 
he took no particular interest in his an- 

| cestral portraits; but he was furiously de- 
voted to Paula. Perhaps the composition 
of his love would hardly bear looking 
into, but it was passionately real and not 
mercenary. His photographie scheme 
was nothing worse than a lover's not too 
scrupulous contrivance. After the refus- 
al of his request to copy her picture, he 
fumed and fretted at the prospect of Som- 
erset’s return before any impression had 
| been made on her heart by himself; he 
| swore at Dare, and asked him hotly why 
he had dragged him into such a hopeless 
dilemma as this. 

‘*Hopeless ? Somerset must still be 
kept away, so that it is not hopeless. I 
will consider how to prolong his stay.” 
| Thereupon Dare considered. 

The time was coming—had indeed come 
—when it was necessary for Paula to 
make up her mind about her architect, 
if she meant to begin building in the 
spring. 
set’s and Havill’s, were hanging on the 
} walls of the room that had been used by 


The two sets of plans, Somer- 
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Somerset as his studio, and were accessi- 


ble by anybody. 


Dare took occasion to | having to execute the castle works 


a 
“He has traded on the expectation of 


| : and 


go and study both sets, with a view to] now he is unable to meet his liabilities.” 


finding a flaw in Somerset’s which might 


have been passed over unnoticed by the | 
committee of architects, owing to their 


} 


blunder could he find. 

He next went to Havill; and here he 
was met by an amazing state of affairs. 
Havill’s creditors, at last suspecting some- 
thing mythical in Havill’s assurance that 
the grand commission was his, had lost 
all patience; his house was turned upside 
down, and a poster gleamed on the front 
wall, stating that the excellent modern 


household furniture was to be sold by | 


auction on Friday next. As an illustra- 


tion of the truism that troubles come in | 


battalions, Dare was informed by a by- 


stander that Havill’s wife was seriously | 


ill also. 


Without staying for a moment to enter 


his friend’s house, back went Mr. Dare to | 


the castle, and told Captain De Stancy of 
the architect's desperate circumstances, 
begging him to convey the news in some 
way to Miss Power. Though Dare’s ob- 
ject in making this request was purely to 
bring about that which actually resulted 
from it, De Stancy, being a simpler char- 
acter, promised to make representations 
in the proper quarter without perceiving 
that he was doing the best possible deed 
for himself thereby. 

De Staney told Paula of Havill’s mis- 
fortunes in the presence of his sister, who 
turned pale. With a woman’s quickness 
she had discerned how this misfortune 
would bear upon the undecided competi- 
tion. 

‘*Poor man,” murmured Paula. ‘He 
was my father’s architect, and somehow 
expected, though I did not promise it, the 
work of rebuilding the castle.” 

Then De Stancy saw Dare’s aim, and 
seeing it, concurred : Somerset was his 
rival, and all was fair. ‘* And is he not 
to have the work of the castle after ex- 
pecting it ?” he asked, with soft simplicity 
of tone. 

Paula was lost in reflection. ‘‘The 
other architect’s design and Mr. Havill’s 


absence from the actual site. But not a 





| Joy. 





| ‘It is very sad,” said Paula. 
| ‘Let me suggest a remedy for 
dead-lock,” said De Staney. 

** Do,” said Paula. 

‘* Do the work of building in two haly: 
or sections. 


Give Havill the first half. 
since he is in need; when that is finished, 
the second half can be given to your Lon 
don architect. If, as I understand. the 
plans are identical except in ornamental] 
details, there will be no diifieulty about it 
at all.” 

Paula sighed—just a little one; and yet 
the suggestion seemed to satisfy her by 
| its reasonableness. She turned sad, way- 
| ward, and yet was impressed by De Staney’s 


mannerand words. She appeared, indeed, 


| to have a smouldering desire to please 
|him. In the afternoon she said to Char- 
| lotte, ‘‘ I mean to do as your brother says.” 

A note was dispatched to Havill that 
| very day, and in an hour the crest-fallen 
| architect presented himself at the castle. 

Paula instantly gave him audience, com- 
miserated him, and commissioned him to 
carry out a first section of the buildings, 
comprising work to the extent of about 
twenty thousand pounds expenditure; 
and then, with a prematureness quite 
phenomenal among architects’ clients, 
she handed him over a check for five hun- 
dred pounds on account. 

When he had gone, Paula’s bearing 
showed some sign of her being disquieted 
at what she had done; but she covered 
her mood under a cloak of saucy sereni- 
ty. Perhaps a tender remembrance of a 
certain thunder-storm in the foregoing 
August, when she stood with Somerset in 
the arbor, and did not own that she loved 
him, was pressing on her memory, and 
bewildering her. She had not seen quite 
clearly, in adopting De Stancy’s sugges- 
tion, that Somerset would now have no 
professional reason for being at the castle 
for the next twelve months. 

But the captain had, and when Havill 
entered the castle he rejoiced with great 
Dare too rejoiced in his cold way, 
and went on with his photography, say- 





are exactly equal in merit, and we can | ing, ‘‘ The game progresses, Captain.” 
not decide how to give it to either,” ex- 
plained Charlotte. 
‘That is our difficulty,” Paula mur- 
‘*A bankrupt, and his wife ill— 
I wonder what's the cause ?” 


mured. 
dear me! 


‘*Game! call it Divine Comedy, rath- 
er,” said the captain, exultingly. 

‘He is practically banished for a year 
or more. What can’t you do in a year, 
Captain !” 
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Havill, in the mean time, having re 
spectfully withdrawn from the presence 
of Paula, passed by Dare and De Stancy | 

the gallery as he had done in enter- | 
ing He spoke a few words to Dare, who 
cratulated him. While they were 





talking, somebody was heard in the hall, 
inquiring hastily for Mr. Havill. 


‘““What shall I tell him ?” demanded 


the porter. 


‘His wife is dead,” said the messen- 
ver. 








Ebiter’s Easy Chair. 


“*®&TEW YORK has come to be like an im- 
posing foreign city,” said the Professor 
Easy Chair, as they walked among the | 


» 





lofty buildings, and looked at the brilliant win- | 
dows filled with every kind of merchandise, in | 
the upper part of Broadway. The sun was | 
shining, and the street vistas were stately and 

handsome. Turning into Twenty-third Street, 
they came to the Venetian building of the | 
Academy of Design; and as they stood in the | 
chief gallery, the South Room, the Easy Chair | 
looked around to mark the general impression 
as compared with that of the older exhibitions, 

even at a time so far, far remote as the exhibi- 

tious in the ancient Clinton Hall at the head 

of Beekman Street. The general impression 

confirmed what the Professor had said, that 

New York was more and more a foreign city; 

for if any other venerable visitor of the Acad- 

emy happens to recall the former days, he will 

perceive that the essential difference between 

the old and the new exhibition is the influence 

of the foreign schools upon our contemporary 

painting, 

In those days Inman and Ingham painted 
the portraits, and Durand and Cole the land- 
scapes. Inman was the more dashing and for- 
cible artist, Ingham the more careful and fin- 
ished—finished, indeed, almost to weakness 
and vapidity. Durand, again, was the more 
realistic and Cole the more romantic land- 
scapist. Kensett was the more richly devel- 
oped Durand, and in the present exhibition 
the pictures of Kensett’s friend Casilear recall 
the works of both the earlier masters. That 
they were all three trained to engraving ex- 
plains a common character of their work. The 
Professor, who has as good a right to speak of 
pictures as any man living, glanced about the 
walls, and remarked the immense cleverness 
of the general impression. But when he look- 
ed a little more closely, he was not sure that 
the general impression was confirmed. Per- 
haps, after two or three visits, there is some 
surprise at the small number of pictures that 
are lodged in the memory because of their ex- 
cellence. The odd, the grotesque, the extrav- 
agant, the inexplicable, and the very bad pic- 
tures are not forgotten, indeed, and they haunt 
the memory like foolish tunes. It is a fortu- 


nate eye which can detect the real promise | 


under the imperfect execution, and one of the 
dangers to the young artist of a public exhibi- 


impression upon the idle and ignorant and su- 
perticial spectator. This can seldom be done 
without a sacrifice of the fidelity and integrity 
which the true artist in every kind wishes to 
impart to his work by fostering in himself. 
The spectator can hardly loiter through a 


| gallery like that of the Academy without per- 


ceiving anew that essential truth to nature 


| and trust in that truth is the only secret of a 


permanent charm. It is obvious as he moves 
along that the temptation to seize a single su- 


| perficial sentiment, and depend upon that, is 


very strong, and often resistless. That, indeed, 
may serve the moment, and satisfy the passing 
eye. But the real question must always be 
whether it is a picture to live with, to see at 
all times, to greet every day with fresh plea- 
sure, like the morning landscape from the east- 
ern window—perfectly familiar, and forever 
new. That landscape must be the artist’s 
teacher. The sincere pictures, painted to ex- 
press what the artist feels and desires to ex- 
press, not to produce an impression on a rich 
and ignorant observer, are the works of lasting 
value, whose actual price, also, rises from year 
to year, because honesty is the best policy. 
Pictures made to sell are not pictures to buy. 
A sweet and evanescent savor of sentiment, 
the fashion or trick of the hour, the imitation 
of the popular painter, whoever he may be, 
are all strong temptations, which ought to be 
strongly resisted. There are traces of this 
tendeney all over the walls of exhibitions. 
The Professor paused before a picture, and 
wondered to see in the catalogue the name of 
the artist. “ What does it mean?” he asked. 
“Tt means,” said a Mentor who stood by, “ that 
he has decided to be a pictorial modiste, and to 
paint pictures to sell.” “Then dies the man 
in you,” said the Professor, quoting the words 


| of Emerson; “then perish the buds of art and 


poetry and science, as they have died already 
in a thousand thousand men.” 

But how could Raphael and Titian have 
painted if their works had not been bought? 
Is it not the answer that they were paid well 
for doing their best? Milton received ten 
pounds for “ Paradise Lost.” If he had writ- 
ten a poem to sell, in the sense of the picture 
shop, he would not have written “Paradise 
Lost.” An artist is not to be blamed for paint- 
ing “pot-boilers.” He is no more blamable 
than a photographer taking family groups in 





tion is the temptation to produce an immediate 





photographs. It is a business which, when 
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honestly prosecuted, is perfectly honorable and | literature of our language—will be very intey. 
respectable, but it is not art. The advertising | esting; and the first of the series will be 
rhymes of the clothier’s poet are honest work 
honestly paid for, but there is no poet or poet- 
ry in the business. The man who diligently 
and successfully paints pot-boilers must not 
assume them to be works of art, nor himself 


cer. 
tainly allowed to be in every way fortunate 
for it will be a Life of Washington Irvin, 
Charles Dudley Warner. , 
It is a striking coincidence that the { 
certainly one of the very first, most celebrate; 
in painting them to be an artist in the higher | works of our belles-lettres literature, or, as ay 
sense. But it is very different when he is com- 


t 


cent critic calls it, pure literature, should | ive 
| immediately followed an eloquent prophecy ot 
ius in executing a work. ‘Then he may reflect | its coming. On the 
with complacency upon Raphael and Titian, 


missioned muniticently to please his own gen- 


dlst of August, 1809, the 

| Reverend Joseph Buckminster, one of the most 
and go and do as nearly likewise as possible. eloquent orators, accomplished scholars, and 

It was pleasant to see the galleries of the charming men of his time, delivered the Phj 
Academy thronged, and to learn that it was | Beta Kappa oration at Harvard College. His 
never more prosperous. The sales within the | subject was the dangers and duties of men of 
first fortnight were larger than ever before, | letters, and after describing the intellectus| 
and as every picture sold was marked, it was | disturbance and, as he thought, malign iniluy- 
interesting to observe the taste of the buying | ence upon literature of the French Revyolu- 
public. Near by,in the Kurtz Building, was tion, he says: “The men of letters who are to 
another exhibition, that of the Society of | direct our taste, mould our genius, and inspire 
American Artists. Many of the pictures might | our emulation—the men, in faet, whose writ- 
wisely have been exchanged with many at the | ings are to be the depositories of our national 
Academy. The exchange would have increased | greatness 
both the richness, the variety, and the signifi- 
cance of the Academy exhibition, whose ob- 
ject should be not to display the work of 
members during the year, but to show the ex- 
act condition of American art in every aspect. 
This year, in order to obtain such a view, it 
was necessary to see both collections. One 
warm critic declared the exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists to be the best 
ever offered in New York. He was a very 
generous friend, and he was evidently very 
unwilling to speak severely of any work upon 
its list. Some of the contributors in both ex- 
hibitions were the same, but some of the most 


have not yet shown themselves to 
the world. But if we are not mistaken in the 
signs of the times, the genius of our literature 
begins to show symptoms of vigor, and to 
meditate a bolder flight; and the generation 
which is to sueceed us will be formed on bet- 
ter models, and leave a brighter track.” 

This was on the 31st of August, 1809, and on 
the 9th of October following a notice appeared 
in the Evening Post, headed “ Distressing,” and 
stating that “an elderly gentleman, dressed in 
an old black coat and cocked hat, by the name 
of Knickerbocker,” had disappeared from his 
lodgings, and “printers of newspapers” were 
informed that they would be aiding the cause 
striking in the Artists’ Society were unrepre- | of humanity if they should insert the notice. 
sented in the Academy. Surely it is desirable | This was the preliminary touch to arouse pub- 
that the Academy should be truly catholic, | lic interest—or what the printers of newspa- 
and welcome every accomplished artist and | pers to-day would call an advertising dodge— 
every excellent work, even if it must exclude | which preceded the appearance of the history, 
some of the least valuable of its offerings. Is | On November 6“ A Traveller” wrote to the Post 
there any doubt that a committee of even | that a person answering the description had 
moderate connoisseurs could have found room | been seen resting by the road-side. a little 
upon the Academy walls for the best of the | above Kingsbridge, on the Albany road; and 
Artists’ Society’s pictures? We are very sure | on the 16th of November the imaginary land- 
that a truthful echo would answer, “None | lord of “the Independent Columbian Hotel, 
whatever.” Mulberry Street,” wrote that nothing had been 
heard of the old gentleman, but that a queer 
Tue admirable biographical and critical se- | manuscript book had been found in his room, 
ries of “ English Men of Letters,” of which we | which the landlord said he would be obliged 
have often had occasion to speak, is to be emu- | to dispose of to settle his account. On the 
lated by a similar series of “ American Men of | 28th of November, Inskeep and Bradford, 12% 
Letters.” Hawthorne, indeed, has been made | Broadway, announced that they would shortly 
the subject of one of the volumes of the Eng- | publish the work found in Mr. Diedrich Knick- 
lish series, and Hawthorne, as estimated by | erbocker’s room, and called a History of New 
Henry James, Jun., is an exceedingly interest- York, in two volumes, duodecimo, price three 
ing and felicitous study. We prefer to think | dollars; and on December 6, 1809, it was pub- 
of all our greater authors, however, as contrib- | lished. That this was the kind of bolder 
utors to English literature, like Seott and | flight of American literary genius which Mr. 
Burns and Carlyle. But an American series, | Buckminster anticipated is improbable. But 
if properly restricted—if it is carefully borne | it is none the less a singular verification of his 
in mind that we have not as yet added a great | anticipation, for it was a distinctively Ameri- 
many illustrious and permanent names to the | can work, and of a quality which has given it 
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ap rmanent place in our literature. It was | 
followed, ten years afterward, by Bryant’s 

‘hanatopsis,” which seemed to Mr. R. H. 
Dana, to whom if was offered for the North } 
tmerican Review—then more properly a maga- 
to be so different from any strain of the 
{merican Muse that it could not have been 
tten in this country. 


ri 
hose who remember Irving as he appeared 
1 New York in his later days must often have 
recalled this preliminary notice of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Irving was as quaint a figure. 
Thirty years ago he might have been seen on 
an autumnal afternoon tripping with an elas- 
tic step along Broadway, with “low-quartered” 
shoes neatly tied, and a Talma cloak—a short | 
sarment that hung from the shoulders like the 
cape of a coat. There was a chirping, cheery, 
old-school air in his appearance which was un- 
deniably Dutch, and most harmonious with the 
associations of his writings. He seemed, in- 
deed, to have stepped out of his own books; 
and the cordial grace and humor of his address, | 
if he stopped for a passing cnat, were delight- | 
fully characteristic. He was then our wost 
famous man of letters, but he was simpty free 
from all self-consciousness and assumption and 
dogmatism. One day the Easy Chair met him 
at his publisher’s, the elder Putnam, in Park 
Place, when Putnam’s Monthly was just begin- 
Irving was very gay and cheerful, full 
of encouragement, and said, with his twink- 


nine 
hinge. 


ling eve and piping voice, “But we old ones | 
| be used by the historian in solemn full dress. 


had the advantage of you: there are so many 
of you clever young fellows that you trip each 
other up.” Like Longfellow in the later day, 
Irving had always the warmest word of cheer 
and sympathy for every younger brother or 
sister in letters. 


In an article published some time since, Mr. | 


Warner has shown a hand as kindly as Irving’s 
own in treating of Geoffrey Crayon. Already 
in his books he had shown the true Irving spir- 
it in the airy humor wholly without sting, the 
pure rollicking touch which belongs to Irving’s 
best moods. Those who think that Irving’s 


vein was very thin, and who wonder how he | 
| and gloomy. ‘There was serious apprehension 


could have gained and how he retains his hold, 


have only to take any one of his most charac- | 


teristic works, and study it by comparison, to 
discover both his genius and his art. There 
were many men writing at the same time, some 
of whose names are at least literary memories. 
Paulding was one of them, and Robert Sands 
was another. There was almost a school of 
theni, which Mr. Denny, in the Nation, some 
years ago, felicitously called the Knickerbock- 
er school. They have all virtually gone out 
of reading, and almost out of allusion, except- 
ing Irving, and he is excepted somewhat like 
Addison among “the mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease.” The difference between a lit- 
tle sketch like “The Stout Gentleman” and any 
similar sketch of Sands’s, for instance, or of any 
other of the school, is the difference between 
the instinctive apprehension of the method of 
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| | 
: : 
| “What a pity that he should retail all that 


treatment, the taste and trained skill which 
make the treatment possible, and the want of 
such apprehension and skill, 

But it is Mr. Warner who is to tell us of 
these things, and to reeall to this generation 
of readers something of the personality of this 
charming author. There is a glimpse of him in 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences which is amusing for a 
kindly patronizing air, which would have en- 
tertained Irving himself exceedingly.  Car- 
lyle was in Paris more than fifty years ago, at 
the accession of Charles X., and he Says: 
“Washington Irving was said to be in Paris, 
a kind of lion at that time, whose books I 
somewhat esteemed. One day the Emerson- 
Tennant people bragged that they had en- 
caged him to breakfast with us at a certain 
café next morning. We all attended duly, 
Strachey among the rest, but no Washington 
came. ‘Couldn’t rightly come,’ said Maleolm 
to me in a judicious aside, as we cheerfully 
breakfasted without him. I never saw Wash- 
ington at all, but still have a mild esteem of 
Irving fares better than most 
of the notabilities whom Carlyle commem 


the good man.” 


orates, 

Memoirs of courts and court life are held 
to belong to the literature of triviality and 
gossip, but they have a great historical value. 
The French politely call them “memoirs to 


| serve,” accumulations by valets and other pur- 


veyors of the chamber and drawing-room, to 


When Thackeray first read his lecture upon 
George the First in New York, there was a 
eneral disappointment, which he felt deeply. 
1ven intelligent persons in the audience said, 
’ Those sketches of the ignorant 
German retinue of the King, and of the King 


old gossip! 


| himself, the pettinesses of Herrenhausen, the 
dark and piteous tragedy of the unhappy wife, 


all seemed to the American audience, whose 


| minds were full of delightful memories of the 
| Humorists, of Fielding and Goldsmith, of Ad- 


dison and Sterne, to be unutterably dismal 


that the great novelist might not be able to 
| hold the attention of his readers through four 
evenings of such dreary anecdote and reminis- 
cence. But the very next lecture cortained 
| the admirable account of Walpole, the third 
satistied expectation, and the fourth was in 
Thackeray’s happiest manner. 

Despite the disdainful tolerance of memoirs, 
however, there are no more essentially valu- 
able contributions to history, not only as in- 
formation, but as suggestion and inference. 
They are illustrative of the actual situation 
}and of actual character beyond most other 
works. Thackeray’s sketch of George the 
First, Hervey’s memoirs of the court of George 
the Second, Miss Burney’s diary of the court 
| of George the Third, not only tell their own 


| amusing stories, but by curiously emphasizing 
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Oxenstiern’s observation of the little wisdom 
with which the world is governed, they show 
the particular world in question in a singu- 
larly vivid light. It is hardly fanciful to say 
that the England of which Hervey’s George 
the Second was King would be naturally the 
England of the eighteenth 


century which 
Lecky a seribes. 


jut it would, perhaps, be a 
violent assertion that the England of the first 
part of this century was the national expres- 
sion of the Regency and of that cheap mon- 
arch George the Fourth. The penal reforms 
and political progress of that time were cer- 
tainly not suggested nor illustrated in any- 
thing characteristic of that man, to whom it is 
singularly difficult to allude without an epithet 
of contempt. Yet this is true, that nothing 
could be more consonant with the ignorant 
and dull spirit of the Regent and King than 
the long ministries of Perceval and Liverpool. 

To the memoirs of the Georges, the Life of 
the fourth George, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
must It has been recently repub- 
lished by the Harpers, so that it is universally 
accessible, 


he added. 


and to those who are interested in 
the distinctively minor morals and manners 
it will be It is nothing 
more than a circumstantial detail of his per- 
sonal career, and has virtually nothing to say 
of the great events in which during his life 
England took a great part. 


very entertaining. 
ul 


The writer has 
no disposition to make out a case against his 
hero. 
and stories he could find in the multitude of 
books already published, and he suffers them 
to speak for themselves. It is a book of gossip 
in the truest sense, and gossip about one of 
the most utterly worthless of men. But the 


fact remains, and that is the most significant | 


! 


He has merely acenmulated all the facts | 
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had been politically abolished, but it lingered 
still in the luxuriant ignorance from which J] 
superstition springs. Nevertheless the mem. 
oirs of courts and royalty, revelations like Her. 
vey’s and Miss Burney’s, satirical truth-t 
ing—for truth only is satirical—like Thack- 
eray’s, and unsparing pages like Greville’s and 
even these of Fitzgerald, have all helped to seat- 
ter regal glamour and illusion. Divine right 
has become an expedient permanent executive, 
When the expediency may cease is an oj 
question, pending the decision of which the 
whole pageant of regality proceeds by sutfer- 
ance, 

The trivial and gossiping “ memoirs to serve” 
have thus served and are serving the most im- 
portant and vital of historical purposes, name- 
ly, profound political changes, Their gay and 
sparkling pages detach the popular mind from 
the sentiment of loyalty by exposing the worth- 
lessness or the commonness of the object. Loy- 
alty is a sentiment that can not long survive 
total disillusion in the mass of a nation. The 
memoirs have their part in gently shifting po- 
litical moorings, as the brilliant mockery and 
chatf of Voltaire imperceptibly loosened the 
mind of his time from its old theological an- 
chorage. This is the real interest of works 
apparently so slight as Fitzgerald’s George the 
Fourth. They are not merely the vapid anuse- 
ment of an hour; they add to slowly growing 
national perceptions and convictions. They 
are not only bright and glittering wares that 


| decorate a moment with their tlash; they are 


| waves of a rising and resistless tide. 


“The 


| average radical,” said the London Spectator re- 
| cently, “regards these elements in the consti- 
| tution [the throne and the aristocracy] as 


thing, that the utterly worthless man was ac- | 
eepted by the most accomplished and civilized | 


people in the world at that time, the foremost 
race and nation in Europe, as its royal head. 
If the English people could have seen the 
petty private life of Windsor and Kew as we 
see it in Miss Burney’s story, or the plain fact 
of George the Fourth a 


the course of English history ? 
the last was known 


Something of 


through a silent 
ment. But he was the fourth of such a line, 
stretching over more than a century; and 
would it not have gone near to snapping could 
all have been familiarly known as the memoirs 
reveal it to us? 

Bagehot, after all, gives the explanation. It 
is not the national intelligence, but the nation- 
al ignorance, which is the strength of a man 
like George the Fourth. The loyalty which 
Was a romantic sentiment with Walter Scott 
was a real faith with the mass of Englishmen. 
There was essentially something sacrosanct to 
them in the King. The doctrine of divine right 





| freds or Cromwells. 
his treatment of his wife | 
and daughter, for instance; and popular indif- | 
ference was significantly shown in his passages | 
crowd to and from Parlia- | 


probably temporary, but still does not regard 
them as injurious, or dangerous, or objection- 
able, so long as they do not interfere with the 
steady progress of measures which he believes 
to be beneficial to the people.” 

As you read the Life of the fourth George 
you wonder how high-spirited and intelligent 


}men of our race could have acquiesced in 
s it has been long | 
known, would it have made no difference in | 


a system which promised an endless succes- 
sion of George the Fourths rather than of Al- 
But it is because such 
men also read and ponder such lives that 
without rupture or violence great changes are 
accomplished. Such books are notoriously 
among the most fascinating in literature. 
And is not their fascination justified ? 


THE Easy Chair was not aware, until a cor- 
respondent asserted it, that “in the present 
day stories with plots are unanimously con- 
demned by first-class American periodicals.” 
This correspondent alleges further that such 
remarks as the following “ often occur” in the 
friendly notes of editors inelosing unavailable 
offerings: “ Your style is good, your subject 
well handled, but we do not desire stories 
with so decided a plot,” and the writer avers 
that such notes have come “ more than once” 
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in his own mail. He then asks whether Scott | interesting, although it will probably be decid- 
Cooper and Poe, Bret Harte and Dickens | ed, so far as concerns immediate results, before 
| this Magazine isissued. As we write, the con- 


flict is at its thickest and—dirtiest ; for it is 


and 
and George Eliot. were any less artists because 
they have careful and elaborate plots. Why 
this editorial jealousy of plots? Why not | the struggle of the citizens to escape the dust, 
? What, so to speak, have plots done mud, and filth, breeding discomfort and disease, 


plots ? 
ime ; “eal : s 
that they should be stigmatized by a conspir- | which professional politicians insist upon cher- 


\ of editors ? ishing for the benefit of their own pockets. The 
At this point the Easy Chair turned the | mass-meetings of the citizens, even upon this 
unsavory subject, have been full of eloquence 
and enthusiasm. They have recalled the great 
meetings to break up the Tweed Ring, and it 
is easy to detect in them the old spirit of the 
Revolutionary Sons of Liberty. Disease has 


1 n some trepidation lest the indignant 
writer should answer his own question, and 
hurl foul scorn at editors by saying that the 
congress of crows long since resolved that 
nightingales were unmusical. “Plots have 
done nothing,” the Easy Chair feared to read, | beenrife. Small-pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
“but writers whom piots elude—ha! ha! 


wainha! ha!’ ‘This conspiracy against plots, | death rate has increased, and the physicians 


and | and typhus have been almost epidemic. The 


however, is so new to us that we are quite at | have spread the alarm. Meanwhile the streets 
the merey of our correspondent’s wonder. We | have been piled and obstructed with filth and 
echo his question, Why should editors be op- | reeking with foulness, until a general instinet- 
posed to plots? Would they perhaps decline live consciousness that the whole city ma- 
Scott’s and Dickens’s and George Eliot’s sto- | chinery for cleanliness, consisting of a gang 
ries, were they now freshly offered, because of | of the smallest kind of politicians, was abso- 
this fatal defect of plot? Has the public taste | lutely useless, produced a protest and uprising 
discarded plot, and if so, why?) Our observa- | which have been refreshing to those who 


tion of editors, indeed, has not persuaded us | sometimes half despair of the survival of any 
that they accept or decline contributions be- | public spirit whatever. 
cause of such extraordinary reasons. Indeed, | There has been the liveliest truth-telling at 
the Easy Chair ventures to assert, what it cer- | the meetings, in which party lines have been 
tainly believes, that if any writer, known or | absolutely ignored, and the city politician has 
unknown, will send to any editor of any mag- | been faithfully and brilliantly portrayed. The 
azine a story such as Scott, or Dickens, or | city politician is a smart, insolent, vulgar, ve- 
George Eliot would have written, it will be | nal trader in place and politics, who counts 
accepted, even if it were as full of plot as the | upon the good-natured indifference of the pub- 
Woman in White, or any other of Mr. Wilkie | lic, upon party spirit, and on his own effront- 
Collins’s plottiest tales. ery. His purpose is to get as much of the 

But a good story may be comparatively free | public money as he can, and to use party, both 
from plot. Thackeray’s are the most striking | that which is nominally his own and the op- 
illustrations, and among our own writers those | position, to enable him to do it. He has an 
of Henry James, Jun.,and Howells. In all of | absolute contempt for mankind, and an amused 
them the main interest is the development of | incredulity of all generous motives and public 
character. Thackeray’s are studies of society; | spirit. He is “on the make” himself, and he 
the younger men’s, studies of individuals ; and | thinks everybody a fool who is not. The word 
the universal pleasure which such stories give | “reform” he finds convenient for any peculiar- 
shows that the reader of to-day is satistied | ly daring stroke of unscrupulous knavery. 
without an elaborate plot. Such works, also, | But if he meets a man who is apparently sin- 
are an indication of an involuntary tendency | cere, and earnest to throw light into darkness, 
which affects every writer, and indeed every | to straighten crooked ways, and to abolish 
artist, of every epoch, and which is called the | abuses, his contempt becomes rage, and he can 
spirit of the age. The explanation of the ap- | only splutter what the boys call hifalutin 
parent distaste of editors for plots undoubted- | rhetoric. This precious character having re- 
ly is that very many excellent tales are now | ceived an oftice, uses it first to help himself, 
written without that kind of machinery which | then to help his party, unless he can make 
has been often thought essential in story-tell- | more by “selling it out.” The old Tweed era 
ing, while the deliberate and express editorial | was “a deal,” “a pool,” between politicians 
refusal to tolerate a plot, which our correspond- | of opposite parties. Tweed’s “pals” in the 
ent alleges, is certainly not general; and if it | other party ran straight party tickets when 
be urged in any particular case, it can be only | Tweed could be better helped in that way; 
because the particular plot is unsatisfactory. | and there were the noblest appeals to stand 

The rule for every artist, whether of the pen- | by the grand old party, and to maintain the 
cil or the pen, is always the same—learn to ob- | time-honored principles, and to keep the proud 
serve, observe closely, and reproduce faithful- | flag of no surrender flying—under which, in 
ly what you see. the back room, the “swag” was pleasantly di- 
vided. 

THERE has been a tremendous contest in the It is this kind of politician which has im- 
city of New York, which is very significant and | posed pestilential streets upon the city, whick 
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has struck hands with filth and malaria, and | 


which sneers at honest citizens, in Tweed’s 
old phrase, to know what they mean to do 
about it. Unless all spirit and honor and self- 
respect have departed from the citizens, they 
will do something very effectual about it. 
The present ring-masters are a pale and puny 
compared with Tweed’s, but the citizens 
ot New York tried conclusions with him with 
some success, and if the desire of relief in the 
city 1s now battled, we expect to see the issue 
made at the polls next autumn as distinctly 
as it was with Tweed, and the trading poli- 
ticians politically buried in the mire in which 
they have kept the city. 
But to any Easy Chair to which history re- 


} 


calls sometimes the old city of a century ago, 
the pleasant a 
h 


ispect of this movement, as we 
ive hinted, is that of impatience of a sordid 
and shiftless rule, and a proud assertion of pop- 





ular rights and the popular instinet. When 
the young Hamilton spoke in the city fields, it | 


was to the Sons of Liberty, and the orators of 
to-day at Cooper Institute and at Steinway 
Hall speak in the same spirit to children of 
those Sons of Liberty. The reserve force of 


te)] 
ellig 


venee, courage, and conscience, which is 





ANY excellent people worry themselves | 
M into a state of chronic disqnietude, and 
even of despondency, by dwelling upon the 
thought that our day and generation is con- 
spicuous above all others not only for its in- 
difference to sacred things, but for its positive 
unbelief and skepticism. To them, not the 
truth, but error, seems in the ascendency, and 
the future is full of gloom. If all Christians 
were as easily disconcerted as these faint- 
hearted whimperers, or stood by their convic- 
tions with as little spirit, or rather with as 
weak faith,as languid hope, and as spiritless 
endeavor, as they, there would soon be an end 
of Christianity in the world. Indeed, if Chris- 
tians had always been as easily discouraged as 
these religions pessimists, if their zeal, instead 
of being diminished, had not been stimulated 


into redoubled activity by their consciousness 
that a world steeped in wickedness and unbe- 
lief waited to be lifted through them to faith 
and holiness, Christianity would have died with 
its Divine Author. Fortunately all Christians 
are not of this limp and nerveless character, as 
is evinced by the remarkable activity and en- 
ergy with which the religious thought of our 
day is pushing its lines into every branch of 
inquiry and investigation, so that at length | 
even science, which the skeptie had insolently 

usurped for his special domain, is made tribu- 


tary to revealed religion. The forms in which | 
the soldiers of the Cross have delivered their 
attack or stand on the defense are almost count- | 
less. The sermon, the lecture, the essay, the | 


| one of them one of the chief delinquents was 


Cnitar’s Literary ecard. 


| commentary, the critical and doctrinal disqui- 


| Word itself, with its transcendent power and 


| of these sermons are printed from the auto- 


nS 


the foundation, not only of the republic, 1, 
of the hopes of its future, seems often to ly 
sluggish that it is practically lost. The ine 
sant assertion that New York is a foreign city. 
that its population is so varied and so larve 
alien to American traditions that exertion 
hopeless, and that nothing is to be done but ¢ 
submit to self-constituted task-masters \ 

the best grace possible, is refuted by the 


nimity and vigor with which this contest has 
been waged—a contest in which every eleny 
of the citizenship of the city has united up 
the right side. The meetines have had ¢ 
clearness, the decision and force, of an old-fas}- 
ioned town-meeting. It was reported that at 


seen idly sauntering in the lobby, smoking 
cigar, and contemptuously peering into the 
crowded and cheering hall. It was typical of 


the contest. On one side one man, earelk 

defiant, scornful, relying upon a mercenar 
machine to thwart the popular will; on th 
other, the throng of citizens, deliberating upo 





the situation, eloquently exposing the ey 
and demanding redress, representing the char- 
acter, the substantiality, the publie spirit, the 
courageous purpose, of the city. 








metaphysical treatise, the scientific study, th 


historical inquiry, the «esthetic monograph, th 


sition, the emotional appeal, and finally the 

id 
piercing sharpness, are all pressed into the 
service of the faith once delivered to the saints, 
so that “he may run that readeth.” These re- 
flections have been invited by the religious 
works that have rapidly aceumulated upon ont 
table, in such unusual numbers as to preclude 
as full reference to them as we could wish. 
Some of these are notable for their learning 
and scholarship, others for the lucidity of their 
exposition, and others for the powerfulness of 
their appeals to the conscience, the intellect, 
the sensibilities, and the emotions; and all of 
them are instinet with an earnestness, a cour- 
age, and a zeal that neither know nor see any 
cause for discouragement. 

For persuasive eloquence, for fervid devo- 
tion, for contagious zeal and love, for counsel, 
for reproof, and for encouragement in all the 
godly virtues, the fifth and last volume of Ser- 
mons,' by the late F. W. Robertson, can not be 
too highly prized by devout and contemplative 
Christians. Asameans forreaching the hearts 
of those who have not yet become experiment- 
al Christians, they are invaluable. A number 


1 The Human Race, and Other Sermons. Preached at 
Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Frep- 
rntok W. Ronertson, M.A, 12mo, pp. 236. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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graph manuscript of their eloquent author, and | under the title The Gospel Miracles in their Re- 
, goodly proportion are in the form of skeleton lation to Christ and Christianity.© They satis- 
notes for sermons. Aside from the fine spirit- | factorily meet all the difficulties proposed by 
al lessons Which they enforce, these last are | those modern objectors who assume to repre- 
sent the advanced thought and the destructive 


of substantial value to theological students 
d young ministers as suggestions toward the | religious criticism of the day. The topics dis- 
cussed in them with abundant learning and 


structure and preparation of their sermons. 
Twenty-three sermons, by Principal Caird, | persuasive logic are the nature, the possibility, 


+ 


Rey. Dr. John Cunningham, Rev. D. J. Fergu- | and the credibility of miracles, the testimony 

.Professor William Knight, Rev. Dr. Mack- | in their behalf, their evidential value, their 
intosh, Rev. William L. MecFarlan, Rey. Allan | spiritual significance, and incidentally the su- 
Menzies, Rev. James Nicoll, Rev. Thomas Raine, | pernatural nature of Christ, and the inconsist- 
2oy. Adam Semple, and several other repre- | encies and incongruities of the mythical ox 
tative Scottish preachers, have been col- | legendary theory of the miracles advanced by 
ted, under the title of Scotch Sermons,? with | Strauss, Renan, Kuenen, Oort, and the crities 


the purpose of giving specimens of the meth- | generally of the Tiibingen school. 


is and style of teaching which prevail among | Two volumes, combining instructive exposi- 


the clergy of the Scottish Church, and also of | tion and interpretation of Scripture with sug- 
howing the direction which religious thought | gestive helps to personal piety drawn from the 


S Sb 

is taking among them, especially with refer- | example and teachings of the Saviour and His 

ence to its bearing upon the essential truths | apostles, respectively entitled Studies in the \ 
Testament,® by Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., 


of Christianity. 

Christ and His Religion® is a series of pro- | and Studies in the Mountain Instruction,’ by Rev. 
foundly impressive essays by Rev. John Reid. | George D. Boardman, D.D., are peculiarly suit- 
The author first contemplates the Saviour in | ed, by their simple and familiar treatment of 


His human and in His divine nature; he then | important themes, and their wise lessons for 


onsiders the beginning of Christ’s religion in | the practical conduct of the religious life, for 
the soul, the morality and the religion of | the guidance of young Christians, and the as- 


i 
| 

} 

i 





Christ as distinguished from each other and | sistance of those who are teachers of the young. 
from every form of morality and religion, and The Rev. Dr. Cowles has completed anothe1 
the ethies of Christ as they characterize His | volume of his series of critical, explanatory, 
religion; and finally, he severally diseusses | and practical notes on the Old and New Testa- 
worship as a central feature in the religion of | ments, designed for the use of pastors and peo- 
Christ; the causes of the decay of His religion | ple. The present volume is devoted to the 
in the heart, and the means for arresting it; | Longer Epistles of Paul,? namely, Romans and 
the laws of progress that must be observed in | First and Second Corinthians. Each epistle is 
order to the advance of the religion of Christ; | supplied with an introductory essay, showing 
and the blessedness that flows from it. the circumstances under which it was written, 

The Creation and the Early Developments of So- | the objects St. Paul had in view while writing 
ciely* is a clear, terse, and popular elementary | it, and,in general, all the points essential to be 
statement of the processes through which and | held in mind in order to a full understanding of 
by which the world was made to assume the | the subjects treated upon in it. Each chapter 
form and nature it now has, of the accepted | is also prefaced by a running synoptical outline 
theories of the origin of plant and animal life, | of its argument, and is accompanied by clear, 


l 


of the geological record as revealed by science, | condensed, and thoroughly evangelical notes. 
of the antiquity of man and the diversity of | In one of the numerous poems, which we are 
tongues, and of the problems of society and | wont to think of as so many stones, various in 
civilization. The work is conceived ina philo- | hue and form and texture, and resonant with 
sophic but reverent and Christian spirit. The | strains of holy music, that form the frame-work 
author does not attempt to reconcile Science | of George Herbert’s unique masterpiece, “The 
and Religion, as he does not believe there is | Temple,” he tells us that the most common- 
any necessary conflict between them, but is of | place household services, even the lowly office 
the opinion that each has a realm of its own, | of sweeping a room, may be ennobled if done 
and that, clearly interpreted, each may con- | as if for Christ, and in obedience to His laws; 
triinte something to the other, without invali- | and further, that a servant who is animated by 
dating its own premises or subverting its own | such a spirit and purpose “makes drudgery 
conclusions. 
Seven eloquent and cogent lectures, deliver- | s The Goevel Miracles in their Relation to Chet aan 
| 





t 


ed at Princeton Theological Seminary by Rev. | Christianity. By Wi.tam M. Tayor, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
eet): _ : | onc lew York: Y PRandoln 1Co 
William M. Taylor, D.D., have been published | %4% New York: A. D. F. Randolph and ¢ 


6 Studies in the New Testament. By Cuarnces 8S. Roprne 








aed moet ait ab Hi kash | son, D.D. 12mo, pp. 316. New York: Charles Scribner's 
2 Scotch Sermons. 1880. 12mo, pp. 345. New York: | Sons. 
D. Appleton and Co. 7 Studies in the Mountain Instruction. By Grorar Daxa 
3 Christ and His Religion. By Rev. Joun Rem. 12mo, | Boarpman, D.D. 12mo, pp.360. New York: D. Appleton 
pp. 831. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. and Co, 
4 The Creation and the Early Developments of Society. 8 The Longer Epistles of Paul, viz., Romang, I. Corin- 


By James H. Cuariy, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 276. New York: | thians, If. Corinthians. By Rev. Henry Cowxes, D.D. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. | 12mo, pp. 395. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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divine.” The same idea is the motive and ar- 
gument of seven lectures to women delivered 
a few months ago by Rev. R. Heber Newton in 
the Anthon Memorial Church, and now gath- 
ered into a volume with the appropriate title, 
Womanhood. In these lectures the author con- 
siders woman’s work in the world, as it is and 
as it ought to be; and he aims to awaken and to 
guide her aspirations for a larger and worthier 
field of work by ennobling the ideals of the 
vocations which lie open to her distinctive 
powers—not calling her away from every-day 
duties, or inciting a spirit of discontent in their 
performance, but seeking to imbue the “com 
mon round” and * trivial task” of her ordinary 


relations in society with the spirit of the life | 


it 
which walks with uplifted head and radiant 
eyes, as if seeing God in eve ry thing. The lee 
turer first considers woman in respect to her 
capability for various occupations, with special 
reference to young women who depend upon 
their work for a livelihood, and he then dwells, 


severally, on woman’s work as the housekeeper | 


and home-maker, as the lady or loaf-ward rul- 
ing the household, as the wife, the mother, the 


modiste, and the fashioner of manners, morals, 


and society, and concludes with an eloquent 
and suggestive essay on the education of our 
daughters. 


copal Church in this country will be deeply 
interested in Dean Stanley’s new work on 
Christian Institutions..° It is well known that 
he holds the latitudinarian, or, as some say, 
the rationalizing, views of the Broad-Church 
branch of the Church of England as to the 
interpretation and authority of the sacred 
canon, and with relation to the ministry, the 
sacraments, the liturgy, and Church ordinances 
generally. These views are in many particu- 
lars antagonistic to those which are held on 
the one hand by the High-Chureh branch, and 
on the other by the Low-Church or Evangel- 
ical branch, and hence whatever he may ad- 
vance will be closely scanned, and accepted 
with reserve by those who adopt the opinions 
of the two divisions of the Church last named. 
In the volume under notice, while the Dean 
does not enter upon a deliberate dogmatic or 
controversial enforcement of his special views, 
he states them with sufficient explicitness to 
make them clearly apparent, and supports them 
with a calmness and a wealth of scholarly illus- 
tration that are veryimpressive. His chiefaim, 
however, is not so much to obtrude his opin- 
ions in these respects, as to describe the origin 
of Church institutions; the primitive practice 
that characterized them; the causes that led to 
their adoption, and to the changes and trans- 
formations that have occurred in them; their 


? Womanhood, Lectures on Woman's Work in the 
World. By Rev. R. Hesrer Newton. 12mo, pp. 315. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


| readers with theories, but confines 


| of time and events might require under a 
The clergy and laity of the Protestant Epis- | 


spiritual significance, and their claims to diy; 
origin; and especially to trace their history 
and to ascertain their present relations to the 
Church and to Christianity on the score of 
their expediency, their utility, or their indi 
pensability. This treatment is applied succes 
sively to the sacraments, incidentally involyi 

an interesting exposition of the eucharist 
sacrifice, the real presence, absolution, and 1 
generation, and to the clergy, eccl 


lesiastic 


ea 


vestments, the papacy, the litany, the creeds 
ete. The various essays on these instituti 

are written in a style of great plainness a 
simplicity, and they are enriched with abun- 
dant historical references and illustrations. 


Mr. Henry Capor LopGE has rendered 
acceptable service in an interesting and too 


much neglected historical field by a comin 


an 


| hensive and judicious digest of our col 


colonia 
history, in a volume entitled 4 Short History of 
the English Colonics in Americas! As the his- 
tory of the colonies involved thirteen distinct 
histories, he has wisely chosen to deal wit] 


each colony by itself, instead of attempting to 


group them under a general arrangement. By 
the plan that he has adopted, without flitting 
from one colony to the other as the progress 
eral arrangement, he is enabled to distinet- 
ively outline the history of each from its first 
settlement until 1765, and to clearly detine its 
own internal affairs and the relations it bore 
to the others. Mr. Lodge does not perplex his 


himself 


| with commendable directness to a relation of 
historical facts, describing the settlement of 


10 Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical Sub- | 


jects. By Artuur Penriuyn Staniey, D.D., Dean of West- 
r, etc. 12mo, pp. 326. New York: Harper and 





Tr, 
Brothers. 








| 


the colonies, the nature of their governments, 
the scope and special peculiarities of their 
charters, the character of their legislation, thi 
disposition, temper, habits, and social condi- 
tion of their people, their resources and prod- 
ucts, and the stages of their material, social, 
intellectual, and political development, until 
the period arrived when they were kneaded 


| by external pressure and common grievances 


into a historical unit, whose homogeneousness, 
becoming more and more perfect with each 
passing year, fitted them for the conflict of ar- 
gument that ushered in the Revolution, and 
for the concert of action that made it success- 
ful. Mr. Lodge gives us a very clear concep- 
tion of the communities that constituted the 
“Old Thirteen,” and of the character of their 
people; and he commands respect by the ac- 
curacy and reliability of his statements of 
historical facts and events. 


THERE is no episode in history that appeals 
more powerfully to the imagination, or that 
more warmly enlists the feelings, than the Cru- 
sades ; and there are few that are more worthy 
of or will more amply reward the careful study 


1 A Short History of the English Colonies in America, 
By Henry Canot Lopes. 8vo, pp. 560. New York: Har- 
{ per and Brothers. 
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1 The awak- 
ened conscientiousness that preluded and pre- 
cipitated the Crusades, and which manifested 
self by driving vast crowds of penitents 
serfs, vassals, priests, warriors, knights, nobles, 


seri 


of the contemplative philosopher. 


on pilgrimages to the Holy 


even kings 


Land; the religious zeal, commingled with the 
yassion for renown and personal aggrandize- 
I . F } 

ment, that animated individuals, and that al- 


qwost emptied the West upon the East, and 
brought the two civilizations of the world in 
face-to-face conflict ; the personal valor, the 
romantie adventures, and heroic exploits ; the 
brilliant displays of chivalry, the medley of 
knightly courtesy, gentleness, ferocity, cour- 
age, and magnanimity that distinguished the 
crusaders, are full of fascination to the young, 
the enthusiastic, and the imaginative, and have 


inspired minstrel and poet, and been the fruit- | 


fulthemes of legendand chronicle and romance. 
On the other hand, the ettect of the movement 
to disintegrate the institutions of feudalism, 
to abolish serfdom, to substitute the authority 
of a common law for the arbitrary will of in- 
dividual chiefs, to preserve Europe from the in- 
roads of Saracens and Turks, and perhaps from 
the dominance of Islamism, and to produce that 
interchange of thought which has made our 
modern civilization what it is, has opened a 
fertile field for historical research and philo- 
sophical retlection. There have been countless 
essays, monographs, treatises, and historical 
outlines and summaries of the Crusades; but 
there has been but one history which covers 
the ground exhaustively, and which has left 


little in the way of authentie fact to be added. | 


We refer to the standard History of the Cru- 
sades,'* by the French poet, critic, and historian 
Michaud. Originaily written in 1°14, we are 
glad to see that the carefully edited edition of 
this excellent work, translated by Mr. W. Rob- 
son, has been reproduced for the use of English- 
speaking readers. The edition is admirably 
annotated. The only defects that are notice- 
able in it are its want of maps and its defaced 
types. In an appendix is collected a large body 
of interesting original material, illustrating or 
enforcing the text, of special value to the anti- 
quarian and the historical student, and very 
attractive to the general reader. The work is 
written in a style of pleasing enthusiasm, with- 
out any sacrifice of dignity or fidelity to fact. 

THE second volume of Mrs. Lamb’s History of 
the City of New York® embraces the period from 
the opening of the Revolutionary war, in 1775, 
until ls80. Naturally the earlier portion of this 
period of more than a century is dwelt upon 


12 The History of the Crusades. By Josreru Francors 
Micuaup. Translated by W. Rosson. With Preface and 
Supplementary Chapter by Hamriroy W. Mantr. In Three 
Volumes, 12mo, pp. 509, 492, and 558. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong and Son. 

13 History of the City of New York: Its Origin, Rise, and 
Progress. By Martua J. Lams. Illustrated. Vol. II. 

toyal Svo, pp. 820. New York and Chicago: A. 8S, Barnes 
and Co. 





more fully in detail than the later portions, 
Thus, the period from 1775 to the close of the 
century occupies more than half of the volume; 
and it is fit that it should do so, since it covers 
the heroic age as well of the metropolis as of 
the nation. The period embraces the events 
of the Revolution, the incidents and associa- 
tions connected with the war that most near- 
ly affected the people and the city, and the 
movement of both people and city in matters 
social, religious, intellectual, mercantile, com- 
mercial, and political, including the foundation 
of many of their philanthropic and education- 
al institutions, from the declaration of peace 
until the close of Washington’s administration. 
There is seares ly a phase of New York life or 
an incident connected with its progress and 
history in this period that Mrs. Lamb has failed 
to reproduce with attractive fullness. She has 
pursued the same methods with the later pe- 
riods, and has invested each with peculiar in- 
terest by her large accumulation of personal, 
social, and political anecdotes and reminis- 
cences, and by the introduction of numerous 
sketches of well-known families and individ- 
uals who laid the foundations of New York so- 
ciety, and gave direction to its public spirit and 
commercial supremacy. The later period, from 
1330 to Lse0, is necessarily greatly compressed, 
and forms a rapid outline sketch merely, in the 
vein of the reporter rather than of the historian. 

So far as the individual man is concerned, 
there is no personage in history the records 
of whose personal life are so utterly valueless 
to the world as those of George the Fourth of 
England. 
of baseness, diversified only by transitions from 


His life was passed on one low level 


one form of coarse and unsavory vice to anoth- 
er; and his insipid career is worthless for ex- 
There was no re- 
lation of life in which he did not prove himself 
unworthy. An undutiful son, an unfaithful 
husband, an unnatural and unloving father, 
he was without natural affection. Pertidious 
to his friends, disloyal to his party, dishonest, 
mendacious, a sot, a spendthrift, a gambler, 
and a debauchee, he showed himself not only 
to be without a conscience, but also without 
the vulgar sense of honor that is the excep- 
tional virtue of some knaves. The more close- 
ly we sean his life, the more plainly is it re- 
vealed that every virtue with which he has 
been credited by sycophantie admirers was 
stained with some mean or ignoble vice, and 
that his vices were unredeemed by any sterling 
virtue. And yet, from the circumstances that 
environed the career of this unworthy repre- 
| sentative of royalty, from the associations and 
| companionships that were involved in it, from 
| the important political and social events that 
attended it, and from the relations he bore to 
}eminent statesmen and the affairs of Great 
Britain, the memoir" of his life, for which we 


ample, or even for warning. 


14 The Life of George the Fourth. Tnocluding his Letters 
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are indebted to Mr. Perey Fitzgerald’s indefat- 
igable industry, is one of the most Interesting 
volumes in that department of literature that 
has appeared for a century. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
sources of information have been abundant, 
and many of them are of « xceptional vaiue, 
His facts are drawn from the private, oft 
the confidential, letters of men and 


who, at the time, were eminent in polities and 


society, and who were personally cognizant of | 
the crises andevents they describe; and he has | 


ating to George and his times, as well as ofa 


re mass of unpublished remains which have 





preserved in the families of those who 
shared his intimacy, who suffered from or prof: 
ited by his needs and his pertidies, and who pro 
moted or thwarted his person il, social, and po 
litical plans and intrigues, The volume throws 
a strong and often an unwelcome light on the 
secret political and social history of the period 
that covered the career of George as Prince of 
Wales, as Regent, and as King, and gives a 
graphic view of the influences that contributed 
to the formation and fall of cabinets, and that 
shaped public policy during these eventful 
years. Glimpses, more or less prolonged, are 
attorded in its pages of the eminent men of the 
time—of Burke and Fox, Sheridan and Welles- 
ley, Grey and Grenville, Canning and Castle- 
reagh, Eldon and Lauderdale, among many 
others; and the social life of the English no 
bility and of the royal family is chronicled 
with painful and unflattering minuteness. 
Large space, of course, is given to the episodes | 
of Quee n Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. Mr. Fitzgerald’s disclosures 
will convince most readers that George the 
Fourth had as good a title to be styled the 
“vreatest scoundrel” as he had to be panegy- 


rized as the “first gentleman” in Europe. 


IN the volume on Dryden,'® which forms the | 
latest of the “ English Men of Letters Series,” 
Mr. Saintsbury rigidly adheres to the formal 
methods which have been followed in the pre- 
vious volumes of the series. He gives still less 
attention than did his predecessors to the per- 
sonal character, fortunes, and incidents in the 
life of the man, and contines himself even more 
exclusively than they to his literary career 


its stages of progress, the external cireum- 
stances that colored it, and the intluence it | 
exerted upon English literature—and to a mi- 
nute critical analysis of his various produc- 
tions in prose and verse, in the order of their 
appearance. Mr. Saintsbury’s criticisms of Dry- 
den’s performances are minutely verbal, after 
the manner of the old-fashioned reviewer, but 


and Opinions. With a View of the Men, Manners, and 
Politics of his Reign. By Prroy Firzerrany. Illustra- 








ted. S8vo, pp. 922. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
The Same. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 98. | 
New York: Harper and Brothers. | 
5 Dryd By G. Satxtssury. ‘“ English Men of Let- | 


ters Series.” 12mo, pp. 192. New York: Harper and | 
Brothers, 


women 


availed of all the published material re- | 


| ture, and an earnest purpose, not so mu h to 


|} edueation for its full exhibit of the 


for this reason they will doubtless be all the 
more useful and acceptable to those who 
now first introduced to Dryden. His outliyes 
and analyses of Dryden’s chief poems, dram 


is, 


and prose compositions, and his estimates of 
their comparative rank and quality in ont 
erature, are eminently intelligent and just, 


lit 
lit- 


THE influence of the example of such a man 
as the late Dr. Raymond, President of Vassar 
College, can scarcely be other than wholeso) 
and invigorating to all who, like him, are start- 
ing on their career without any phenomenal 


endowment of genius, but with a fair stock of 
natural ability, a sound mental and moral na- 


make a noise in the world, and achieve the 
sort of success the world applauds, as to live 
purely and righteously, and to advance the 
welfare of his fellow-men. Dr. Raymond’ 
creat virtue was his intense but gentle ea 
nestness. Whatever he did, he did with all 
his might, but with a sweetness and disinter- 
estedness that disarmed those who were u 
ally excited to pugnacity by a show of sp 
and resolution. Profoundly in earnest in 


rit 
his 
ideas of moral, religious, and political duty 
and in his theories of education, he w 


as a Tre- 
markable example of the suaviter in modo and 
the fortiter in re. He was not what one would 


} call an “uncompromising” man, and yet he 
| never compounded an important principle, and 


was more successful in carrying out his pur- 
poses than most men who are proverbial for 


| inflexibility of will. His life’® has been related 


and his letters have been judiciously edited 
by his eldest daughter, and are valuable for 
their revelations of a symmetrical life patient- 
ly and persistently directed to useful and no- 
ble ends and ideals. The volume has a spe- 
cial value to the friends of advanced female 
origin, 
development, and suecessful establishment of 
Vassar College, under the inspiration of Presi- 
dent Raymond’s organizing mind, assisted by 
his consummate skill in administration and 
management, 

THE most sanguine hopes of those who please 
themselves with visions of the beneticent re- 


| sults that will flow from the universal diffu- 


sion of knowledge among men would seem to 


be on the verge of being realized, if we are to 


judge by the activity that is displayed in the 
cheap publication of books for the million in 
nearly every department of literature. Works 
that hitherto have been thought adapted to 
the tastes of the favored few only, or which 
by their expensiveness and bulk have been 
accessible only to the wealthy and the schol- 
arly, are now pouring from the press in forms 
adjusted to the most attenuated purse, and 


16 Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond. Edit- 
ed by his Eldest Danghter. 8vo, pp. 738. New York: 
Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 
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men.” The humblest apprentice, 
the poore st mechanic or ploughboy, the most 
tened clerk or artisan, may 
owner in fee-simple of volumes that dig 


ms ot 


now become 


most 


the libraries of the most learned, the 
the opulent, and that 


ster to every elegant taste and noble aspi 


‘ vated, and most 
re Among the works of this high standard 

h have been recently published in cheap 
form are tTWo ¢ xcellent editions ot Mr. Froude’s 
more 
1879, 


reat spirit and vig- 


int biographical sketch of Casar, 
{ noticed in this Reeord for August, 
iich he depicts with g 
or one of the most interesting and important 


episodes in Roman history, and delineates with 


splendid casuistry and sparkling paradox the 
characters of two of the greatest men of their 
( 1 of any ave Ciyesar, the man of action, 
' Cicero, the man of eloquence.—Another 


of these cheap public ations, destined, ye 
and educate the 
diplomatist and negotiator now in em- 
bryo, is a “Franklin Square Library” edition 
volume of the memoirs’ of the 
veteran Austrian minister and diplomatist, 
Prince Metternich. <As a full and 
review of the work were cviven in the Reeord 


rhaps, 


to awaken tastes of some 





SVHODSIS 


ume now printed comprises an autobiograph- 
ical memoir of unusual interest, covering 
partienlars of Metternich’s 


apprenticeship for 


and entrance into public life, of his various | 





embassages to Berlin, Paris, and St. Petersburg, 
ind of his services and experiences as Austrian 
Minister for Foreign Afiairs during the moment- 


ous interval from 1773 to 1815, ineluding a 
view of all the prominent actors who tigured 
on the stage of Europe during those years, 
and of their political and military plans, com- 
binatie ot 
Celebrated Contemporaries,” containing char- 
acteristic portraits of Napoleon, Alexander, the 
Emperor of Austria, and other eminent per- 


sona 


ms, and intrigues, and a * Gallery 


for a large portion of the above period, and 
comprises Metternich’s private correspondence, 
and a valuable collection of state papers and 
illustrating these eventful 
The edition under notice is unabridged, 


other documents 


years. 


and gives the reader in a single number of six- 
; . ae 
ty-two pages the entire contents of the 430 


pages of the octavo edition.—Belonging to a 
widely different sphere from these, but scarce- 
ly inferior to them as a popular educator and 





refiner, is a thoughtful and entertaining vol- 
17 Cesar. A Sketch. By James Antuony Frovpe. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 117. New York: 
i ind Brothers, 
Same. Library Edition. 12mo, pp. 436. New 


Harper and Brothers. 

t e : 
noirs of Prince Metternich. 
Harp Metrernion. The 


18 Mi 
Prince Ru 
Arranged by M. A. pe KitinkowstRrom. 


1773-1815. Edited by 
Papers Classified and 
‘Translated by Mrs. 
In Four Parts. Partl. ‘ Franklin 
4to, pp. 62, New York: Harper and 


ALEXANDER NAPIER. 
Square Library.” 
Brothers. 
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owned and studied by all “sorts and con- | 


April, L880, we remark brietly that the vol- | 
| order, the work is 
the |} 


ves, sketched by the veteran statesman. | 
The volume is in reality a history of Enrope 


153 
ume on Social Etiquette and Home Culture.’ The 
aim of the work is to promote ease and retine- 





ment of manners at home and in society by im- 
parting a general knowledge of the customs, 
practices, ceremonials, and amenities that pre- 


vail in polite and cultivated society, and con- 
tribute to the comfort, convenience, and enjoy- 
ment of its The author 


much more 


members. isiders 


col 


etiquette as meaning than those 


conventionalities which are the mere veneer- 


ing of clegant society, and as embracing the 
the moral culture 
of the individual, his bearing and relations to 
his the 


the gentleness, forbearance, 


spirit of all true politeness 


fellows at home and in society, and 


deve lopment of 


graciousness, and courtesy which constitute 
the genuine gentleman and gentlewoman,. 
The work differs essentially from usual books 
of etiquette, especially in the absence trom it 
of the hard-and-fast platitudes, pedantries, 


and formal instructions as to the minutice of 
behavior which hand- 
books ridiculous, and which, if observed, would 


generally make such 


not only render ease of manners impossible, 
but would stamp those who practice them with 
the symbols of spurious gentility. Prepared 


by one who is thoroughly conversant with the 





subj 


,and who joins to his large social ex- 
perience literary qualifications of no mean 
as attractive as it is sensible 
and suggestive. Specially valuable and inter 
esting are the chapters addressed to house fur- 
nishing, decoration, and belongings, and to the 
etiquette of the home and the household. 

A VOLI 
O'Reilly 


its being passed over s 


ME of by Mr. John Boyle 
is of a quality that will not admit of 
The burning 


earnesthess 


poems? 


lently. 

intensity of expression and hot 
that the of the poems in the 
collection will compel attention; and the ten- 


signalize most 
derness, pathos, passion, poetic sensibility, and 
exuberant wealth of apt and ingenious simile 
with which several of them are freighted must 
command admiration and applause. Mr.O’Reil- 


ly is at his best in the poems of the latter class, 


| notably in his version of that fine episode in 


Moorish history, the last battle and victory of 
Muley Malek, and in the fine ly conceived lines 
entitled“ The Statues in the Block.” ‘Re oth- 
er poems exhibit unmistakable power, but it is 
often unregulated, and lacking in the reposeful 
calm that accompanies true strength. 

Mr. Pratt's Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Val- 
ley* come to us like a fresh air from the West. 








S u! Etiquette and Home Culture. The Glass of Fash- 
ion [ \ 1] Hand-Book of Social Etiquett Hlome 
Cultu es and Gentlemen. With Copious and 
Practic upon the Manners and Ceremonies of 
every Ri on of Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspe rsed with Numerous Anecdotes. By the Lounger 
in Society. ‘* Fr lin Square rary.” 4to, pp. 64. New 





rotne 





York : Harper and ' 
20 The Statues in the Block, and Other Poema. 
Boye O'Retiy. 18mo, pp. 110. 
thers. 
21 [dyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. 
Piatt. 16mo, pp. 183, 


By Joun 
Boston: Roberts Bro- 


y. By Joun JAMES 
Cincinnati: W. E. Dibble. 
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HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





Some of them revive rapidly fading historic- 
al and traditional memories, others embalm 
scenes and incidents of the recent past which 
are now in danger of being effaced by the 
mighty tread of the oncoming generations, 
some frame pictures of the rural life and avo- 


They are chietly descriptive and _ pictorial. 


cations of to-day, and others afford charming 
glimpses of those sights and sounds and aspects | Jfonaldini’s Niece, which, on the whole, bet 


of nature which, like their Divine Author, are 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
Mr. Piatt has the faculty of minute observa- 
tion, and the power to transmute into ideal 
and poetie forms the beautiful and picturesque 
in natural objects, and the tender, the heroic, 
and the familiar in ordinary or rustic daily 
life. 


THE first impression made upon the reader 


by an inspection of the Index to Harper's Maga- | 
zine,?*? just published, and including the num- | 


bers from June, 1850, to June, 1880, will be that 


of surprise at its magnitude and the variety of 


the subjects of which it is the epitome. The 
inspection will reveal that there is scarcely a 
branch of literature, outside of the dogmatic 
and the controversial, but has been touched 
upon in the Magazine, sometimes lightly, often 
elaborately, and always tastefully and enter- 
tainingly. The poetry embraces nearly every 
form, and includes some of the best work of 
contemporaneous poets, written expressly for 
the Magazine, and numerous reproductions, in- 
terpreted by admirable illustrations, of choice 
specimens from the standard poets of an earlier 
day. The prose contributions range over the 
entire field of literature, covering with special 
fullness the departments of fiction, travel, biog- 
raphy, criticism, natural history, social and po- 
litical economy, education, the arts and sci- 
ences, history, belles-lettres, and descriptions 
of cities, countries, peoples, natural scenery, 


commerce, and industries. A more definite | 
idea of the scope and fullness of the Magazine | 


may be had if we say that the volumes now 
indexed contain, besides many others, 225 his- 
torical papers (exclusive of the monthly his- 
torical summary by the editor), 682 sketches of 
travel, 1000 essays, over 1600 stories and tales, 
1440 ywems, 500 articles on natural history, 
5000 critical notices of new publications, 2500 
biographical sketches, and 48 complete novels. 
The amount of information that has been thus 
dispensed, and the entertainment and delight 
that have thus been afforded to over half a 
million of monthly readers, can not be com- 
puted. 


Tue fiction of the month, if still remote from 
perfection, manifests a decided improvement 
on that of last month. Miss Mulock contrib- 
utes a delightful volume, His Little Mother, and 


22 Index to Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Alphabet- 
ical, Analytical, and Classified. Vols. I. to LX., inclusive, 
from June, 1850, to June, 1880. ape or by Cuaries A, 
Durrer. 8vo, pp.721. New York: Harper and Brothers. 








| Other Tales and Sketches,?* consisting of { 
| tales, written with all the Vivacity of her ear- 
| lier days, and of as many genial essays. Amo 
| the essays is a tender and loving appeal 


young children for children’s hospitals, and zs 
| touching memorial of the brief career of t)o 

late gifted Sydney Dobell.—By the Tiber** js 4) 

title of anew romance by the author of Signo) 


| v falling off from the high standard of ler fop- 
mer work. So far as literary ease and power, 
} and the skill that comes from increased kyo) 
edge and experience, are concerned, the ye 
| romance has many points of superiority, | 
| as a work of art it is less dramatic, less strong 
and continuous in its movement, more sensa- 
| tional, and generally less perfect and satistae- 
| tory, than its predecessor. Although the yy 
| lishers style it a novel, it is scareely des rN 


nt 


of the title, but is rather an interlacing of sey- 
eral romantie and, if the truth must be told 


Told, 


sensational episodes, with descriptions of Ital- 
| ian life and society as seen and participated in 
by English and American visitors, the whole 
strung together by a thin thread of narrative, 
and supplemented somewhat violently as well 
as tediously by an account of the experiences 
of one of these visitors, an American author- 
ess, in an Italian lunatic asylum, into which 
she had been inveigled by the intrigues of en- 
vious and false friends, and where, though 
sane, she wore away her life in fruitless efiorts 
for release. It is understood that this last ep- 
isode is based upon some recent experiences 
of the author.—The Tsar’s Window? is a series 
of svirited letters descriptive of life and socie- 
ty in St. Petersburg, and derives its title from 
| the circumstance that Peter the Great wished 
to have a window from which he could look out 
into Europe, and therefore founded St. Peters- 
| burg. In order to give an appearance of con- 
| tinuity to the sketches of Russian life, man- 





| hers, recreations, and society, and to invest 
them with a warmer interest, the author links 
them together by the medium of a love ro- 
mance, in which the imaginary writer of the 
letters is the principal figure, and which re- 
sults, after a variety of misunderstandings and 
entanglements, due to a supertluity of lovers, 
and her uncertainty which of them she loves 
best, in her being made happy in the usual con- 


| ventional way.—Nearly a score of Mary Cecil 


Hay’s brief stories, which are as bright as they 
are brief, have been collected together under 
the title Into the Shade, and Other Stories,?® and 
form an agreeable miscellany for after-dinner 


2° His Little Mother, and Other Tales and Sketches. 
the Author of John Halifax. Library Edition. 
269. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Same. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 27. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 

24 Dy the Tiber. By the Author of Signor Monaldini's 
Niece. 16mo, pp. 390. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

25 The Tsar's Window. ‘No Name Series.” 16mo, pp. 
272. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

26 Into the Shade, and Other Stories. By Many Crom. 
Hay. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 58. New 


by 
12mo, pp. 











York: Harper and Brothers. 





our 













ng, or for a solitary hour on the rail or in 
country.—We close this department with | 
le mention of the remaining works of 


J 


simpie 
rf a on our table that may be safely given 
» freedom of the home circle. These are 4 
La Van's Work,?? a spirited novel of Ameri- 
fe, by Frances C. Sparhawk; Lady Clara 
Jere? a clever prose version of ‘Tennyson’s 
oem of that name, by Friedrich Spielhagen ; 
D Kinzer,’ a capital story for boys, by W ill- 


m O. Stoddard ; Electa,®® by Jennie M. Drink- 
iter, and Outside the Walls,*' by Mrs. A. M. M. 
Payne, two religious novels which are thought- 
| instructive without being sombre or 


ma 


os : a 


As we turn the pages of that bulky modern 
ury, the dictionary “ unabridged,” say of 


Worcester in the new edition, with its nearly 


two thousand closely printed quarto pages, 
its list of over one hundred and fifteen 
uisand words, their definition, pronuncia- 


tion, and etymology, and realize how indis- 


] 
t 


ensable it has become to us of this genera- 
the thought will obtrude itself how men 
ever got along without it. We ask ourselves 


1 
! 


yw did Chaucer, and Spenser, and Sidney, 
nd Shakspeare, and Milton, and all the mas- 
rs of English poesy, and how did Coke, and 
Bacon, and Raleigh, and Hugh Latimer, and 
Jeremy Taylor, and the “ judicious” Hooker, 
and Barrow, and Locke, and Hollinshed, and 
Burnet, and Clarendon, and Izaak Walton, 
and John Bunyan, and the translators of the 
Bible, and the rest of the noble army of our 


prose builders and artificers, manage before | 


the era of dictionaries? That they did g 
along, and in a manner, too, which we have 
not improved upon despite cur enlarged vo- 
cabularies, is evinced plainly enough by their 
imperishable writings. Would they have 
reached greater excellence if they had had a 
Worcester or a& Webster at their elbows? 
Doubtless the reply that will suggest itself to 
these queries will be that these were men of 
exalted genius, or of great and various learn- 
ing and experience, and of exceptional powers 
of observation and reflection; that to such 
nen a dictionary is superfluous, since in real- 
ity they supply it with its pabulum; and that 
possibly the vigor, richness, and racy flavor of 


their style would have been impaired if dilut- | 


ed by our expanded vocabulary. And here 
the further query arises, whether the men of 
genius of our own day could get along as well 


Man's Work. A Novel. By Frances Camp- 
nuawk. ‘* Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo, pp. 376. 
4 ork: Henry Holt and Co. 

28 Lady Clara de Vere. By Frivpricn Spreruacen., 
‘New Handy Volume Series.” 16mo, pp. 181. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. 

29 Dab Kinzer. A Story of a Growing Boy. By Wint- 
ram O. Stopparp. 12mo, pp. 321. New York: Charles 
cri rs sons. 

30 Electa. By Mrs. Natuanter Coxkurn (Jennie M. 
Drinkwater). 12mo, pp. 339. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. 

31 Outside the Walls. By Mrs. A.M. M. Payne. 12mo, 
pp. 351. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
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| as did their great predec essors if they were re- 


stricted to the same limited number of voca- 
bles, and whether they are aided or impeded 
by the enormous increment of words of which 
the “ unabridged” modern dictionary is an ex- 


jample. It will probably be conceded that, 


so far as elegant literature is concerned, for 


works of imagination, history, and belles- 
lettres, the vocabulary which sutticed for the 
great authors of the Elizabethan and Augus- 
tan ages of our literature is still ample for the 
purposes of the great poets, historians, essay. 
ists, and novelists of our own day. The dic. 
tionary is not so much @ necessity to the au- 
thor as it is a convenience and a necessity com- 
bined to the reader. It is not a necessity for 
purely literary purposes, for its aids to the 
freedom, grace, or vigor of expression of an 
author, since the common words of our noble 
vernacular richly supply all needs. But it is 
a necessity to readers for the proper compre- 
hension of the new technical or semi-technical 
literature which has sprung up in response to 


| the advances that have been made in philos- 


ophy, philology, and the arts and sciences 
within the last half-century. The terms and 
expressions used in their writings by distin- 
guished investigators in these branches of 
knowledge have expanded our vocabulary 
greatly, and perhaps unnecessarily. Many of 
these have passed into currency, and many 
more are now on probation, undergoing the 
ordeal which will result in the “ survival of 
the fittest,’ and the relegation of the remain- 
der into the limbo of useless or obsolete forms. 
In the new edition of Worcester’s Dictionary** 
the words that science and art have imported 
into our literature during the last few genera- 
tions, and which can not yet be said to form a 
part of the English language, together with 
numerous archaic forms, the whole comprising 
some 12,500 words, have not been incorporated 
into the pring ipal vocabulary, but have been 
judiciously assigned to a supplement till they 
prove their right to live. Sesides this large 
addition of vocables awaiting the verdict of 
| final acceptance or rejection, but yet at the 
present time necessary to a proper under- 
standing of contemporaneous scientific and 
other technical works, the new edition has a 
carefully prepared vocabulary of synonyms 
of words in general use, together with all the 
other apparatus of illustrations, historical and 


critical essays, lists of proper, Scripture, and 
geographical names, names of distinguished 
men, tables of abbreviations, and collections 
of words, phrases, and quotations, which have 
converted the modern dictionary into an ency- 
clopwdia of useful or convenient knowledge, 
indispensable for reference in the household, 
the counting-room, the school, and the study. 


32.4 Dictionary of the English Language. By Josrrn 
E. Worcester, LL.D. With Supplement contain ” 
12,500 New Words and Entries. And a Vocabul 
Synonyms of Words in General Use. 4to, pp. 199% Phil- 

} adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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Chitar’s Wistorical Aecard. 


POLITICAL. | sassination, will not be considered a political 

UR Record is closed on the 20th of April.— | offense, or as connected with such offense, 9 
QO The dead-lock in the United States Senate The reply of Greece 

still continues, both parties refusing to yield 

on the question of completing the organiza- | 

tion, one wishing to elect new officers, and the 


to the proposal of t) 
ambassadors at Constantinople as to the yy. 
boundary line was given April 14, as follo 
“In view of the invitation of the powers t 


other insisting upon keeping the old ones. | cept the new line of frontier, and in view of 
The Pr sid nt, March 28, sent in a large num- | the present difficulties and future dang 
ber of nominations, among which were those | Greece has asked herself whether her 


of William H. Robertson, of New York, to be | ance will lead to a speedy and peaceful 
Collector of Customs for the Port of New York; | tion of the question. As the past leads us t 
William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, Minis- | doubt this, the government needs to know 
ter to Austria; Edwin A. Merritt, of New York, | whether the 
Consul-General in London; Adam Badean, of | immediately, 
New ney Chargé dAfttaires to Denmark ; 
Mich Cramer, of Kentucky, Chargé d’Af- 
ie to Switzerland; and William E, C hi w- 
dler, of New Hampshire, Solicitor-General: 

The Indiana House, April 7, passed a joint 
resolution to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment giving to women the right to vote at 
State elections. 

The British House of Commons, wae Os 
rejected Mr. Stanhope’s motion of a want of 


co! 


new decisions will be executed 
or at least within a brief inter- 
val to be determined upon beforehand, «a 
be enlightened as to the guarantees the 
will give it on that point. Greece is desir 
for peace, and grateful toward Europe for her 
etiorts to bring about a peaceful solution. S 
will, moreover, lose no time in entering into th; 
possession of the ceded territory s but decicd l 
as she is to proceed in the path of peace, she 
ean not abandon, in their present condition 
her children left outside the new frontier, and 
she appeals on the subject to the sense of jus- 
tice of the powers.” 


pow 





idence on the Candahar que pose by a vote | 
of 336 to 246.—The budget statement submitted 
by Mr. Gladstone, April 4, showed an estimated 
surplus for the current year of £1,285,000. A 


The difticulty between France and Tm 
threatens to lead to an invasion of the 
penny will be taken off the income tax, the duty | ter’s territory by the French troops, for the 
on foreign beer will be reduced, a uniform duty | purpose of chastising the Krounirs for their 
levied on foreign spirits, and the silver-plate | recent raids across the berder. The French 
tax lowered.—The Duke of Argyll resigned | emphatically disclaim any intention of annex- 
from the binet, April 8, because of a differ- | ing Tunis, but assert their determination to 
ence with his colleagues on some of the pro- | compel the Bey to respect their interests, and 
visions of the Irish Land Bill. to put down foreign intrigue. 

The Spanish cabinet has decided to apply the 
Spanish constitution and press laws to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 


Al = 


DISASTERS, 

March 23.—Italian Opera-house at Nice 
A new cabinet was formed in Portugal, March | burned. One hundred lives lost. 
24, under the leadership of Senhor Tampaio, a April 3.—Earthquake in the island of Scio, 
stanch liberal. Grecian Archipelago. Forty-five villages de- 

Prince Charles was proclaimed King of Rou- | stroyed, 7000 persons killed, 10,000 injured, and 
mania March 26, 40,000 rendered homeless. 

The remains of Alexander II., late Czar of 
Russia, were placed in the imperial vault in OBITUARY, 
the Cathedri al of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the March 26.—In New York city, William Beach 
fortress of that name on the Neva, March 27. | Lawrence, jurist and writer upon internation- 
On the same day the new Czar issued a mani- | al law, in his eightg-first year. 
festo designating his brother as regent in case Varch 27.—In Paris, France, Oscar Thomas 


wae 
of his own death before his son comes of age. | Gilbert Motier de Lafayette, Senator of France 
and grandson of General Lafayette, aged sixty- 


All the Nihilists,except the woman Hessy Helf- 

mann, condemned to death for connection with | five years. 

the Czar’s assassination, namely, Russakoff, March 22.—In New York, the Earl of Caitl- 

Michailoff, Kibaltschitisch, Jeliaboff, and So- | ness, aged sixty years. 

phie Pieofisky, were hanged in St. Petersburg April 8.—At Versailles, France, Prince Pierre 

on the morning of April 15. There was an im- | Napoleon, third son of Lucien Bonaparte, in his 

mense concourse of spectators, but no disor- | sixty-sixth year. 

der. April 14.—At Brixton, England, Rey. W. 
A provision has been inserted in the treaties | Morley Punshon, D.D., aged fifty-seven years. 
Austria with Russia, France, Belgium, and April 19.—In London, England, Benjamin 

Montenegro to the effect that an attempt on | Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, aged seventy-six 

the person of a chief of a foreign state or | years.—In Pekin, one of the empresses regent, 

against a member of his family, involving as- | known as the Eastern Empress. 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


7 trifles from Quaker Anecdotes, a book | little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine 


ust published in England, and not likely | often intirmities.”  ‘ Now, my breddern,” said 
reprinted here : this apostle of temperance, “this longer water 


r maiden of six accepted an of- | was bad stuff. It got into de head and into 


a Presbyterian ¢ ,and being re- | de heels of young Brudder Timothy, and him 


ited with by a delegati of Friends | did not behave hisself like a Christian ought- 


1 to wait upon her, for marrying out | er, and Paul said Brudder Timothy must stop 


neeting, she replied, “Look here! I’ve | this right off, and not drink this longer wate 


ting just sixty years for the meeting | any mo’, an’ if he must have somethin’ for him 
} 


rv me; andif the meeting don’t wan 


tn stomach and him de bility, he might take a lee- 
ry out of it, why don’t the meeting bring | tle wine.” 
young men?” The delegation 


| in silence. FIRST CABLES. 


] BY BENJAMIN ALVORD. 


elder Booth was at times the victim of 
fancies. Once he took the fancy to A VERY suggestive narration was given in 
absolute vegetarian, and while possessed | conversation by a distinguished orator,” of the 
; idea he was travelling on a Western | mode in which a spider begins to weave one 
boat, and happened to be placed at table “his immense vertical webs, which can often 
te a solemn Quaker, who had been at- » seen swaying in the winds between distant 
by the eloquent conversation of the posts. It is done by starting with a first or 
actor. The benevolent old Quaker, ob- | upper cable. How does he get his first cable 
the lack of viands on Booth’s plate, | to commence the process? Judging well of 
said, “Friend, shall I not help thee to , the wind, he swings himself from the top of 
breast of this chicken ?” one post to the top of another, jumping with 
“No, 1 thank you, friend,” replied the actor. | his first filament into a moderate gale which 
‘Then shall I not cut thee a slice of the | will carry him to his destination. Thus well 
1?” started, his ingenious net-work is speedily con- 
‘No, friend, not any.” structed, 
‘Then thee must take a piece of the mut- 
thy plate is empty,” persisted the good In the Florida war, in the summer of 1836, 
| Quaker. a light-house keeper named Thomson was 
‘Friend,’ said Booth, in those deep, stento- | brought, wounded by Indians, to the hospital 
tones whose volume and power had so | at the post of Key West, then under my com- 
electrified crowded audiences—“ friend, | mand. From his own lips, and other reliable 
ever eat any flesh but human flesh, and I | sources, I had the story of his marvellous es- 
fer that raw.” cape from the Indians and from the jaws of 
- old Quaker was speechless, and his seat | death. He was rescued from the top of the 
was changed to another table at the next | lofty light-house of Key Briscoyne, which had 
been set on fire by the Indians. They sur- 
rounded it and kept shooting at Thomson and 
IN a foreign settlement east of the Cape of | his companion, a negro, who had both retreat- 
«l Hope there lived, not many years ago, a | ed to its top to be as far as possible from the 
rson whom the rude public called “ the self- | flames. They expected to be roasted to death, 
ide man.” They always insisted that he put | if not killed by the savages. Therefore Thom- 
imself together in the morning—inserted his | son remembered with rather a feeling of re- 
glass eye and his false teeth (some said added | lief the fact that the flames would soon reach 
in artificial nose), adjusted his wig, strapped | the middle story of the light-house, where the 
n his wooden leg—and sallied forth. It hap- | gunpowder was stored. Its explosion, he ar- 
pened that trouble broke out between the | gued, would surely and suddenly serd them to 
country to which he belonged and the one in | eternity, and relieve them of the fear of an 
which he was living; and it was then and | Indian’s barbarous torture, tomahawk, or scalp- 
there reported that he had gone to the United | ing-knife. Was a man ever subjected to the 
States consul and claimed protection. On be- | chances of death at the same time from so 
ing asked on what he founded his claim, he | many sourees—the bullet, the flames, or the fir- 
was said to have promptly replied that his leg | ing of the magazine? He welcomed the lat- 
was made of Oregon pine, and an American dentist | ter as instantaneous, the most humane, and 
made his teeth. the least tantalizing. The prospect of being 
a | cremated alive was the most appalling. Faney 
A CLERGYMAN of color was expatiating very | what were the thoughts, years compressed into 
earnestly to his flock in Jacksonville, Florida, |} —— ——_________— 
a few Sundays ago, on the words of Paul to| + General Garfield, to the Literary Society of Washing- 
Timothy: “Drink no longer water, but use a | ton, in 1878, 
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proached the magazine! gut the 

















saved their being roasted to death. 




















Seminoles. 











: After the explosion of the magazine the In- 
i dians did not intermit their attempts to shoot 
i Thomson, now perched beyond their reach, on 
; the summit of those bare walls of the light- 


i house, 
| 



































or other means of ascent, could be used by the 


} ; siLVaves. To cool his toes he 














would thrust 
them out over the wall, which only exposed 
his feet a 














sa target to the enemy. 











The verity 
of this statement was thoroughly vouched for 
by the gunshot wounds in his feet, dressed by 
the surgeon of the Key West hospital. 

For days the Indians howled around that 
light-house ; 


























but Thomson, though inaccessible 
to them, was threatened with starvation, for 

















with him up to his perch. 

A detachment of marines from Key West, 
; F under Lieutenant Leib, arrived on the island, 
and soon put the Indians to flight. But it be- 
came avery difficult problem how they should 
get Thomson from the top of the high walls of 
the light-house. Ifa line or“ first cable” could 

be got to the top, he could pull up a heavier 
rope. Several attempts were made in vain by 
flying kites. At length Lieutenant Leib tied 
a line to the old-fashioned ramrod of a musket, 
Y which, having been put into the barrel before 


























































































































7 the gun was fired, was carried successfully to 
i the top. With this first cable, Thomson, who 
was a sailor, pulled up a heavy rope, and rigged 
a block and tackle so that two marines were 
hauled up, and were able to lower the belea- 
guered and wounded light-house keeper to the 
j ground. 
i The joy and satisfaction of this rescue can 
j well be imagined, which exhibited the value 
! of a first cable, and another example that often 
t “truth is strange, stranger than fiction.” 
j I have another example of the value of a 
. first cable, witnessed in my own experience ; 





and the necessary egotism of my own narra- 
tive will be excused, considering that I must 
give the story as an eye-witness. 
In December, 1854, I sailed from San Fran- 
" cisco for the Columbia River oa the steam-ship 
Southerner. In a severe and long-continued 
tempest of several days’ continuance we tried 
to bail out the ship and keep her afloat, mak- 
ing for Puget Sound. Finally the engine 
\ would not work, and the captain warned us, 
\ about three o’clock one morning, that he must 
"is make for land. We were approaching Cape 
Flattery rocks, thirty miles south of the en- 
trance to the Straits of Fuca. The coast bris- 
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a moment, of these two men as the flames ap- | 
explosion | 
only operated to reduce the stairway, the wood- 
work, and tlames to the bottom, and actually 
I should 

not say saved the lives of both, for the negro 
| { died, either from the heat or the bullets of the 


Fortunately no steps, or lightning-rod, | 











oe tled for miles with a large number of tall cone- 
’ . . “fo , 
' shaped rocks, which appeared as if old Nep- 
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| shall look to him.” 
he had been able to take but few provisions | 


tune had sowed the sea-shore with 
dragons’ teeth. 


If we were to go down, in order to maki ! 
exit gracefully, having no ladies under yy. 
protection, after I had packed my own saddj¢- 
bags with my government pay vouchers, [ of 
fered my services to a lady who was 
cabin below, who had not 


in) ¢ 


been informe l of 
our new peril, and who appeared to have on 
board no protector. I advised her to pack 
her carpet-bag with articles most wanted, and 
I aided her to get it to the upper deck. 
We gazed out eagerly toward the land, there 
being a clear starlight, the wind and breakey 


still very high, and the dawn just beginni or 
to approach. I told the lady that I was not 


avery good swimmer, but that if we had to 
| quit the ship I would do all I could for her, 
and she could rely on my best efforts. She 
replied, “ You have been sick” (I had only been 
a little seasick); “that gentleman in front, 
with a broad ribbon on his hat, he is strong: | 
I did not receive so much 
asa “thank you.” The poor woman was dazed, 
and it was not a moment for very elaborate 
courtesies; but precious and portentous as the 
minutes were then, I could not refrain from 
the indulgence of silent and inward merri- 
ment; for when I informed my friend “ with 
the broad ribbon on his hat,” of the wish of 
the lonely lady to have his aid, he never budged 
an inch from his solitary position by himself, 
in front, deeply absorbed in “number one,” 
and not vouchsafing a breath or a whisper of 
comfort to the disconsolate lady. 

For hours we remained on that upper deck, 
and the crew fortunately ran up to the bow 
of the steam-ship the iron safe containing 
eight thousand dollars of my Pay Department 
funds. 

The captain discovered with his glass an 
island near the coast. Imagining that behind 
it there might be some shelter, if not a harbor, 
he steered for it, and beached the ship in the 
sands, laying it parallel to the shore. The 
waves and breakers were still high, and the 
rear of the ship was soon breaking to pieces. 
All the passengers and crew got near the bow 
of the vessel. The captain selected a brave 
sailor who was willing to undertake the task ; 
he tied around his body a small line, or first 
cable, the other end tied to the ship. Stand- 
ing on the lee side, nearest the land, he watch- 
ed the breakers coming in, and jumping into 
one, he was safely swept ashore. With the 
small line he pulled ashore a large heavy rope. 
One end of this heavy rope he tied around the 
prostrate trunk of a very large tree lying on 
the beach. The other end was attached to 
the vessel, and thus a good ferry line was es- 
tablished, by means of which all on board 
were ferried ashore in a small boat, and the 
lives of all were saved. It was another exam- 


ple to what good use a first or primary cable 
It was equally essential to the 


spider in his undertaking, and to our brave 


can be put. 


Bl lgautie 
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captain in his efforts to secure our rescue from | 
the watery deep. | 
[ will add that we were seventeen days en- | 
Lon the high bluff near that spot, when | 











camped 
rtunately a small steamer from Puget Sound 
rively ventured ont to sea in a lull of the | 
s, and carried us safely to the settlements. | 

s those settlements were two hundred 

es from us in each direction, and we were | 

it rugged coast among Indians of doubt- 
ful friendship, in the month of January, in forty- | 
‘ t degrees north latitude, we had abundant 





isons for gratitude to Divine Providence for 





ir signal escape from imminent perils. 





We might add a reference to the first cable, 
the pioneer submarine Atlantic cable, which 
etched from Heart’s Content, in Newfound- 
land. to the coast of Ireland. The results 
flowing from that first and experimental ca- 
ble, connecting the two continents by tele- 

ih, would furnish suggestions enough to 
fill an epie poem. We might dwell upon the 
seeds and germs of all great enterprises, typi- 
fied in the corner or first stone of a noble edi- 
We might descant upon the skill and 
genius with which pregnant rudiments and 
axioms and elementary principles are expand- 
ed into a comprehensive branch of science. 

There is always a first step, a first day, a first 
page, an alpha which prepares for the omega, 
a morning dawn which precedes the glorious 





















SunTISe. 





Often no one is more astonished at the signal 
and magnificent consummation than the per- 
son who first laid the corner-stone, or who first 
gave to a measure the initial impulse. 

In action the first promptings are often the 
best: so that we could say with Shakspeare 









“From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand.” 







Wuat Mr. Gradgrind admired was not fun, 
but facts. Humorous exaggeration was quite 
out of his line. Gradgrind would have been 
delighted to have met with a clergyman living 
in Kentucky, of whom a friend sends us the 





following anecdote: 

A well-known minister, by the name of 
Walsh, living in Kentucky, was noted for mak- 
ing extravagant statements. One pleasant 
Sunday, while on his way to the sanctuary, he 
started up a fox, which ran under a tree that 
had blown down, or, as it is called, the “lap of 
atree.” When he reached the church, the first 
man he met was Deacon Nash. 

“ Brother Nash,” said he, “as I was coming 
to church this morning I started up a fox, and 
it ran under the lap of a tree. When I came 
up, I took hold of a limb, and gave it a good 
shake, and I believe, Brother Nash, that five 
hundred foxes ran out from under that tree.” 

“Why,” replied Deacon Nash, “I believe, 
Brother Walsh, that if you had given that limb 
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another shake, they would have all ran out.” 


THE EMU’'S PARTY 
TO THE WRITERS OF CHILD 
An ancient maiden Ema 

Had a breezy country villa, 
With an extensive sea view, 


On the south coast of Australia. 








‘his Emu’s tastes were social, 
And her heart was warm and kindly 
So she gave a children’s party, 


And sent her cards out blindly 





Then she call 
At her home beside 

And proceeded with effusion 
To invite her infant daughter. 


the water 


*T will take 


If you will be so good 


care, my dear madam, 


As 


That she eats the plainest food— 





to trust us with your Susie, 





“Some eg 1 





Or only ants on toast, 
With smothered flies in honey, 

And a tender larve roast; 
**Mashed angle-worms and spiders, 

Or, if you think it best, 
Grub soup with vermicell 


Which is easy to digest. 


**She shall be at home by bed-time— 
Or any hour yon choose.” 

Said Mrs. Duck-bill, solemnly, 
“Have you asked the Kangaroos ?” 


“Why, no; the thought, dear madam, 
Had not entered in my head: 

I have but slight acquaintance with 
That fore-shortened quadruped.” 


“Then I'm afraid, Miss Emu, 
That Susie can not go: 
Her grandpa was a mammal 
Well connected, as you know. 
“She can never know wild Pigeons, 
Nor those children of the Vulture, 
Who seem to be deplorably 
Incapable of culture.” 





“Tf that’s the case, dear madam, 
We'll close this interview. 

My friends are birds, and so am I,” 
Said the dignified Emu. 

“I’m sure I know the Eagles, 
And many others, who 

Move in vastly higher circles 
Than that purse-proud Kangaroo, 

“Then the Parrots and the Pigeons 
Have a regular family tree: 

No animals are higher born, nor have 
A better pedigree. 





“There’s my grand-uncle Ostrich 
Can hold his head as high 
As any wealthy mammal, 
And—I wish you, ma’am, good-by.” 
So little Susie Duck-bill 
Was forced to play alone 
3y the artificial attitude 
Of her mother’s social tone. 


She could see the Parrots swinging, 
Hear the Eagles’ laughter shrill, 
And said, with tears, “I wish we Duck-bills 

Weren't so fearfully genteel.” 





EN’S POETRY. 
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and pay 
> shrine of Mother Sinit 








Irs, S. everywhere. “ecling secure at last, he trembling- 
» cannot understan ly asks of Mrs. 8. the *‘ object of his 
ias to follow wit! ie affections.” 

Our pre-Raphaelite artist has given a 
realistic view of Tipthorpe trembling.) 

















= . = : |_ or = = 
Mrs. Smugg naturally believes herself Who thus becomes a Martyr to 
to be the one called and chosen, and Circumstances, while poor Angelina 
freely gives herself to her Tipthorpe, weeps behind a convenient column. 


A MARTYR TO CIRCUMSTANCES, 





THE following, hither. 
to unpublished, is sent to 
us by a Virginia gentle. 
man: 

The late General Will- 
iam F. Gordon, of \ irgin- 
ia, long prominent in the 
political history of that 
State, was a gentleman 
of exceptional good taste 
in literature, and of yery 
extensive acquai tance 
with the poets. After his 
retirement from active 
participation in polities, 
he devoted himself to ay- 
ricultural pursuits, which 
his friend and neighbor 
the late Governor James 
Barbour said “were a 
great resource for bro- 
ken-down politicians.” 
The acquisition of con- 
tiguous territory was in 
former days a leading 
desire of the Virginia 
gentleman, and in obedi- 
ence to this characteris- 
tic of the class to which 
he belonged, the general 
became the purchaser of 
a tract of land adjoining 
his homestead, a part of 
which only he desired to 
retain. The other por- 
tion he contracted to 
sell to a man named 
Bruce, who had been a 
manager on the farm of 
one of his neighbors, 
When Mr. Bruce came to 
his residence to yt rfect 
the contract, the general 
inquired of him, * What 
is your given name, Mr. 
Bruce ?” 

“ Loudoun, sir,’ was 
the reply. 

“What, sir!” said the 
general: “ Loudoun, sir 
—Loudoun! 


‘Such news o’er Scotland’s hills 
triumphant rode 
When ’gainst the invaders 
turned the battle’s scale, 
When Bruce's banner had 
victorious flow’d 
O’er Loudoun’s mountain 
and in Ury’s vale.’ 
Why, sir,” said he, “if 
your name is Loudoun 
Bruce, you must be a re- 
lation of King Robert.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Bruce ; 
“T believe he was my 
grandfather.” 








